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Editorial 


Throughout the course of history, our understanding of the state has fundamentally 
changed time and again. It appears as though we are witnessing a development 
which will culminate in the dissolution of the territorially defined nation state as we 
know it, for globalisation is not only leading to changes in the economy and technol- 
ogy, but also, and above all, affects statehood. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
erosion of borders worldwide will lead to a global state, but what is perhaps of 
greater interest are the ideas of state theorists, whose models, theories, and utopias 
offer us an insight into how different understandings of the state have emerged and 
changed, processes which neither began with globalisation, nor will end with it. 

When researchers concentrate on reappropriating classical ideas about the state, it 
is inevitable that they will continuously return to those of Plato and Aristotle, upon 
which all reflections on the state are based. However, the works published in this se- 
ries focus on more contemporary ideas about the state, whose spectrum ranges from 
those of the doyen Niccolo Machiavelli, who embodies the close connection be- 
tween theory and practice of the state more than any other thinker, to those of 
Thomas Hobbes, the creator of Leviathan, to those of Karl Marx, who is without 
doubt the most influential modern state theorist, to those of the Weimar state theo- 
rists Carl Schmitt, Hans Kelsen and Hermann Heller, and finally to those of contem- 
porary theorists. 

Not only does the corruption of Marx's ideas into a Marxist ideology intended to 
justify a repressive state underline that state theory and practice cannot be perma- 
nently regarded as two separate entities, but so does Carl Schmitt's involvement in 
the manipulation conducted by the National Socialists, which today tarnishes his im- 
age as the leading state theorist of his era. Therefore, we cannot forego analysing 
modern state practice. 

How does all this enable modern political science to develop a contemporary un- 
derstanding of the state? This series of publications does not only address this 
question to (political) philosophers, but also, and above all, students of humanities 
and social sciences. The works it contains therefore acquaint the reader with the gen- 
eral debate, on the one hand, and present their research findings clearly and informa- 
tively, not to mention incisively and bluntly, on the other. In this way, the reader is 
ushered directly into the problem of understanding the state. 


Prof. Dr. Rüdiger Voigt 


Abbreviations 


Ancient authors and their works as well as standard lexica are cited with the abbrevi- 
ations of the Oxford Classical Dictionary, ed. Simon Hornblower, Antony Spaw- 
forth, and Esther Eidinow, 4th ed. Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 
2001. A list of these abbreviations is available online at http://classics.oxfordre.com/ 
page/abbreviation-list/. 

Names of authors and works are also given in unabbreviated form in the index of 
passages cited at the end of the book. 

In addition to those of the Oxford Classical Dictionary, I use the following abbre- 
viations: 


DPhA Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, ed. Richard Goulet. Vols. 
I- VI. Paris: CRNS Éditions, 1989-2016. 
OLD Oxford Latin Dictionary, ed. P. G. W. Glare. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1982. 
Plut. Stoic.rep. Plutarch. De Stoicorum repugnantiis = Moralia 1033a-1057b. 
Stob. Ioannes Stobaeus. Anthologium. (The two titles Eclogae and Flo- 
rilegium by which this work is often cited refer to two halves of 
the same work, which had a separate manuscript tradition.) 
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1. Introduction 


The Stoics are famous as originators of two central ideas in political theory: cos- 
mopolitanism and natural law.! We have become so familiar with these concepts that 
it is difficult to imagine how paradoxical they must have seemed when Zeno of 
Citium (334/3-262/1 BCE), the founder of this school of thought, promoted them c. 
300 BCE - so much so that they could have appeared to undermine the possibility of 
politics and a meaningful conception of the state in any sense. Nomos, law and arbi- 
trary, local convention, was perceived as the virtual antonym of phusis (“nature”), 
and when Plato has Callicles talk of a “law of nature,”? it is meant as a provocation 
illustrative of that character's impetuous inconsistency. Especially in Athens, where 
Zeno taught, polis — the city state — and citizenship as a member of that polis were 
almost tribal notions; the Athenians defined themselves genetically, as a kin group 
distinguished from others by their blood and autochthonous origin in Attica, the ter- 
ritory of their city. 

Is there still space for political thought about how to assure the permanence and 
autarky of a state — topics central to Plato’s and Aristotle’s writing — if the real polis 
is coextensive with the cosmos? What is the point of discussing how laws and con- 
stitutions may negotiate a fair balance of interests and countervailing social forces, if 
the Common Law is as unchangeable as Nature and has been decreed since eternity? 
The Stoic conception of the state has far reaching peculiarities that distinguish it 
from its more famous predecessors but also from approaches and positions in mod- 


1 See Vogt 2008, 3-6, also concerning the differences between the modern concepts and original 
Stoic thought. Actually, the Stoics had two different terms: “(what is) just by nature” (dikaion 
phusei) and “Common Law” — not “natural law" (Vander Waerdt 1994, 274; Vogt 2008, 16, 161; 
Asmis 2008, 4). On the precursors and reception until Rousseau, see Kaufmann 2008. He 
sketches the main strands: “[...] ist es die platonisch-aristotelische Konzeption eines von Natur 
Rechten, die sie, inhaltlich entscheidend modifiziert, mit der monistisch-pantheistischen Logos- 
philosophie Heraklits und zugleich mit der sophistischen Relativierung der geltenden Gesetze 
verbinden. Die stoische Moral- und Rechtsphilosophie erfáhrt dadurch eine kosmologische 
Fundierung, wie sie die klassische griechische Philosophie nicht kannte. Anders als für Heraklit 
gelten die menschlichen vóuor den Stoikern allerdings nicht mehr generell als Ausfluf des einen 
góttlichen Nomos; vielmehr unterscheiden sie gerade scharf zwischen dem Weltgesetz und den 
menschlichen Gesetzen, modern gesprochen: zwischen natürlichem und positivem Recht. Hinzu 
kommt, daß die Stoiker zum erstenmal innerhalb der Geschichte der abendlándischen Philoso- 
phie nicht nur polis- bzw. bürgerbezogen, sondern dezidiert menschheitsbezogen über Recht und 
Gerechtigkeit philosophieren, so daß ein in jeder Hinsicht universales Naturrecht erst von ihnen 
begründet werden konnte" (242). 

Plato. Gorgias 483e: nomos tes phuseos. 

See Richter 2011 on this idea “that the political community is or ought to be coterminous with 
what we might call a biologically homogenous collectivity” (4, 6, 25£., and passim). 
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ern political philosophy, even if those philosophers locate themselves in a tradition 
of which the Stoics are the beginning, or at least a part. 


1.1 A State? 


Given that the term “state” is not an ancient one and connected to the rise of the 
modern nation state, the use of the word in a book about political ideas of ancient 
Stoics requires some justification. To which degree is that which the Greek Stoics 
call polis a state or not a state? 

My first reason for preferring the term “state” is the lack of better alternatives. 
The more general concept of a polity — understood as a matrix or space of political 
action and its constituive institutions and practices — is too wide to do justice to the 
rigorous distinctions maintained by the Stoics between a polis in the proper sense 
and other political organisms that do not qualify for this appellation. I will therefore 
use the word “polity” for state-like entities that are not states in the narrow Stoic 
sense. 

Nor was it possible to recur to the concept of a “city state.” Unlike Plato and 
Aristotle, the Stoics do not think exclusively in terms of the city state, even though 
this form of polity is still the foil that provides preconceptions and starting points for 
new ideas. Living at a time of shifting political organizations, the founders of Sto- 
icism had no reason to think of the city state as the political form par excellence,* 
and their basic ideas continued into the Roman Empire. There is not one single type 
of polity suitable to serve as the base or umbrella term for all Stoic conceptualiza- 
tions of statehood. I will therefore use the word “city” or “city state” only when the 
referent is recognizably an actual city state or a polity conceived as such a city state. 

The plurality and historical change of political structures also makes it difficult to 
align the terminology of our sources with our modern conceptual toolbox. But it also 
makes it difficult to pinpoint coherent usages within these sources themselves. For a 
Stoic writing in Greek in the second century of the Roman Empire, a polis is not the 
same as what the city state of Athens was for Zeno five-hundred years earlier. A fur- 
ther layer of complexity is added by mismatch between Greek and Roman terminol- 
ogy. Most Stoics wrote in Greek, while Seneca and Cicero expressed themselves in 
Latin. Latin ius and /ex correspond to but also differ significantly from Greek 
dikaion and nomos (p. 158f.). One Latin translation of polis is urbs, which can refer 
to a large city or the urban center (Greek: astu) in contrast to the country side; Urbs 
capitalized as a name is the city of Rome (which can no longer be adequately de- 
scribed as a city state at the time when the Romans begin to write about Stoic philos- 


4 See p. 137ff.; on the city state as a conceptual foil: р. 140. 
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ophy). The Romans distinguished different types of cities (e.g. municipium or colo- 
nia). As a general term they used the polysemous civitas, a word which is the literal 
equivalent of the Greek politeia, but with an inverse etymology: Civitas derives 
from the noun civis (“citizen”), whereas the Greek word for citizen (polités, literally: 
polis-man) derives from the noun polis denoting the state to which the citizen be- 
longs. A civitas is often a city state or a city with some kind of self-government, but 
it can also be a larger state-like unit like a tribe or nation, and it is also used as a 
term for politeia in the sense of “constitution,” “citizenship” (the legal status), and 
“citizen body” (the collective of citizens). However, unlike Latin civitas, politeia 
does not denote the nation or city state itself.5 On the other hand, politeia in the 
sense of political life or practice cannot be rendered with the Latin word civitas; 
rather a Roman might use a phrase with res publica in this context or refer to the 
forum as the place where such activities are performed.® Both Greeks and Romans 
usually refer to a city state or nation by naming its citizens, e.g. “the Athenians,” or, 
in the case of ancient Rome, Senatus Populusque Romanus (SPQR: “The Roman 
Senate and People"). The Romans may also talk of the /mperium Romanum, which 
is both the supremacy of Rome over its provinces and the whole territory with its 
political organization. The most general equivalent for both “state” and “politics” in 
Latin is res publica, which literally means “public affair" or “public property," that 
which is of concern to every citizen and belongs to all, an idea that English transla- 
tions often render with the word “commonwealth.” Res publica is also used for the 
Latin version of the title of Plato’s political masterpiece, the Politeia, and of the 
works that emulate and engage with it, such as Zeno's Politeia or Cicero's De re 
publica. 

When speaking about the Stoic theories in English, I use the word “state” to refer 
to the political organism that is called polis in Greek sources and most often res pub- 
lica in Latin whenever such an organism is a state in the full Stoic sense. The word 
“state” is also used when there is good reason to believe that the entity discussed at 
this point is what is defined as a state (polis) in our sources. When politeia seems to 
refer to the constitutional or legal structure of a state, I translate it as "constituted 
polity.” The original Greek or Latin terms will be indicated regularly as well, in or- 
der to allow for a critical assessment of my readings and attempts at disambiguation. 


5 That usage is attested only in late antiquity, in an analogous extension of the Latin word civitas 
(LSJ s.v. politeia 1.4). More on the various meanings of the Greek word politeia below, p. 63. 

6 For example: accedere ad rem publicam, gerere rem publicam (OLD s.v. res publica 1); in foro 
versari, forum attingere (OLD s.v. forum 4). The law court held by a magistrate in the provinces 
was also called a forum, and so forum became a term for towns at which such courts were held 
(OLD s.v. 6 and 7). Hence, for example, Forum Iulii, modern Fréjus. 

7 On Cicero's famous explication of the word as res populi (Rep. 1.39), see, e.g., Christes 2007, 
90-95. 
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A further reason for using the term “state,” even at the risk of anachronism and at 
the cost of greater imprecision, regards my intentions in writing this book for the se- 
ries Staatsverstündnisse. When discussing “the state," we cannot help but negotiate 
political and ethical values. How we conceive of statehood and how we assess the 
quality or importance of existing token states is intimately linked to our willingness 
to commit, as citizens, to shared objectives and define the means we regard as ac- 
ceptable for achieving them. Evidently, rethinking the state is a crucial task of our 
times, and if our understanding of the object of discussion is too narrow, we might 
deprive ourselves of avenues of thought worthy of exploration. 


1.2 The Analytical Grid 


For structuring my account and formulating questions that I may pose to the scat- 
tered and complex material, it was helpful to think in terms of the four constitutive 
categories of statehood distinguished by Bob Jessop: population, territory, institu- 
tions, and state idea.5 The first two of these are reflected in Stoic definitions of a 
polis, or state, in terms of dwelling (oiketerion) and a people, while the categories of 
institution, also called “state apparatus" by Jessop, and state idea apply to the Stoic 
state only with fundamental but telling qualifications. 

Apart from the law itself, institutions play a marginal and fuzzy role in Stoic con- 
ceptions of statehood. In the tradition of Max Weber's analysis of the state as the 
bearer of a monopoly of power, Bob Jessop thinks of institutions first of all in terms 
of state power? This central element in modern theories is alien to the Early Stoic 
state. In any case, power to defend a territory against external forces could only 
characterize the particular state, not the world state. But particular states too define 
themselves by internal cohesion and not by defending a separate territory against 
other states. It was a central claim of Zeno’s Politeia that even though humans will 
live together as communities located in different places, a reasonable person will see 
these particular states as parts of a shared whole, not as competitors for limited 
space or other resources (T50 on p. 77). This is one reason why Chrysippus and 


8 Jessop 2016. Jessop thus adds one more category to Georg Jellinek’s (1900) three constituents 
of statehood: Staatsvolk, Staatsgebiet, and Staatsgewalt. Rüdiger Voigt (2015, 39) considers but 
rejects the addition of a constitution to this threesome. Even though constitutionalism is alien to 
at least Early Stoic thought (p. 166, a Stoic might think of the particular laws for a local state as 
equivalent to a modern constitution. Like the law of a local Stoic state, a modern constitution is 
a changeable adaptation to the particular socio-political context in which it forms the base rules 
for a state, and both are formulated with a view to more universal principles. A modern constitu- 
tion presupposes human rights and conceptions of just government, whereas the Stoic looks to 
the Common Law of which the local law is a particular adaptation. A certain overlap with the 
concept of a state objective, at least as I will use it in this book, also obtains if the state is de- 
fined as a guarantor of rights and social protection (Voigt 2014, 353). 

9 Jessop 2016, 25, 49, and passim. 
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probably already Zeno himself declared that in a proper state military force is use- 
less. 

When trying to understand the Stoics, we should never forget that material pos- 
sessions, bodily health, and even life (one's own or that of someone else) are “indif- 
ferents" (adiaphora) — objects that evoke action impulses and whose motivational 
force and thus value is always context-dependent, relative to the actual options at 
hand. Indifferents are called so because whether a person attains them or not 15 irrel- 
evant for her attaining a good life. Further, among the indifferents those pertaining to 
skheseis — social relations and opportunities to care for others — have a particularly 
high relative value, so much so that they are treated as a separate category in the 
writings of Imperial Stoics such as the Discourses of Epictetus and Hierocles. 

The “Beautiful City" (Kallipolis) that Plato devises in his Politeia, has a soldier 
class because of the consumptive needs of this luxurious city: It needs a larger terri- 
tory and must fear attacks by neighbors interested in the city's territory and posses- 
sions — with the result that the city's territory and economy have to grow even fur- 
ther to provide for its military forces. In this respect, the Stoic state is more like the 
“City of Pigs" which Socrates sketches first but which his interlocutors reject as in- 
adequate.!! Like the inhabitants of that simple city, a Stoic sage has no need for 
things that can only be obtained by prevailing over others. Nor would she feel very 
strongly about keeping the kinds of possessions that a polity can only preserve for its 
citizens 1f it is able to defend its borders against external foes. 

In ancient Greece, territorial sovereinty and autonomy were framed in terms of 
"freedom" (eleutheria), but the Stoics redefined freedom in a radically different way. 
Even if military service or dying for one's fatherland appears as a civic duty in Stoic 
doxographies and later Stoic writings, as part of the sociable acts a sage would per- 
form if circumstances so warrant because of the skhesis she has to her home country, 
neither military power nor internal policing of citizens is constitutive of statehood as 
Stoics understand it. 

Nor is state power conceived as necessary for law enforcement and protecting 
citizens’ rights. Stoics derive their conception of political freedom from personal 


10 РЫА. On the Stoics, col. 15f. Dorandi. Since the source is given as Chrysippus?’ On the Politeia 
— most likely a commentary on Zeno's Politeia (Schofield 1991, 26) — we can infer that Zeno 
himself did not see any use in weapons either (Baldry 1959, 10 n. 12; see also Schofield 1991, 
50f.; Bees 2011, 225). Philodemus also informs us that Chrysippus followed Heraclitus in 
identifying Zeus with War (Phld. On Piety, PHerc 1428, col. 7 Henrichs = SVF 2.636; discus- 
sion, e.g., in Schofield 1991, 74-6, 80). We lack sufficient context to ascertain what Chrysippus 
might have meant. One possible explanation is that Chrysippus thinks of Zeus, i.e. the active 
principle God, as the origin of opposites (on which see Wildberger 2006, 3.3.3.5), especially 
such opposites like virtue and badness, by which some people — the wise ones — are equal to 
gods and free, while the others are slaves, just as in the passage from Heraclitus Chrysippus 
must have alluded to (frg. 22 B 53 Diels and Kranz). 

11 Book 2, 373d-374a; Kallipolis: Book 7, 527c; “luxurious” (truphosa): 2, 372e; City of Pigs: 2, 
372d. 
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eleutheria as the opposite of slavery. As Phillip Mitsis proposes, we may here grasp 
the germs of a concept of natural human rights as "the authorized exercise of a ca- 
pacity or power grounded in nature."!? Such a right, as it were, to act according to 
their own judgment, is in principle given to all human beings. In this sense, Mitsis 
was successful in refuting Richard Sorabji's claim that the Stoics have “ап ethics of 
duty, not an ethics of right."!? It is however, important to keep in mind, first, that the 
term “duty” does not point to some burdensome obligation. We must rid ourselves 
from the modern stereotype of the Stoic resigning to inevitable fate and doggedly 
performing her duty with clenched teeth. This is a Neo-Stoic idea (p. 206) and due 
to Cicero's transformation of kathekon, the target effect a reasonable person aims to 
achieve with an action (р. 83), into Roman officium (“ѕегуісе” or *duty"), a term 
characteristic of that culture based on reciprocity and patronage, in which social 
obligations are services to be rendered according to one's place in a web of depen- 
dencies in return for services received. The original kathekon has a much wider 
meaning and can be any kind of action effect that makes sense in a particular situa- 
tion. According to the Early Stoics, a reasonable person goes for a kathékon as that 
which suits her; for her, it is the thing to do. She likes what she does, and a perfect 
person is blissfully happy with all that she does and all that happens to her. Freedom 
in the Stoic sense is nothing but the authorization to follow one's heart's desire and 
do what one really wants.!4 

Second, such a ‘right’ differs from a right in modern discourses of law or justice 
in that it is not a right that must be guaranteed or protected by anyone else than the 
bearer of the right, let alone by state power; it is in the full power of the right-owner 
herself. 


For the Stoics [...] an individual's personality is not tied in any fundamental way to an 
external thing as property, or [...], even to one's own life or body. [...] What is in one's 
power, however, is one's own moral personality, which consists essentially in one's 
eleutheria and is grounded in one's power of giving or withholding assent (sunkatathe- 
sis). [...] we should not [...] expect the Stoics to attach rights to what they consider mat- 
ters of indifference [...].!> 


As we will be shown in more detail below (p. 101ff.), only the individual agent her- 
self can take away her own freedom and deprive herself of the right or power 
(exousia) to be the decisive origin of her own actions. A state may take measures to 
help and encourage individual agents not to deprive themselves in that way, but the 
exertion of state power is likely to play a marginal role in this, if at all. The freedom 
of full citizen sages 1s an unalienable property, something not threatened by any 


12 Mitsis 1999, 161; on the question, see also below, р. 166f. with n. 553. 

13 Mitsis 1999, 165, referring to Sorabji 1993, 140. 

14 This is a variation of Socratic intellectualism. See, e.g., Schofield 1991, 49. 
15 Mitsis 1999, 172. 


force outside the subject. As a result, a sage cannot be coerced by any state institu- 
tion either. The sage is perfectly suited to obey laws and follow commands (p. 94), 
but does so by choice, with free assent, because it suits her, and not in explicit or 
implicit submission to a force beyond her control. 

While the aspect of state power is thus marginalized, only to return with signifi- 
cant force in modern receptions of Stoicism, the fourth aspect of Jessop's conceptual 
grid, the state idea or raison d 'état, is so central to the Stoic theory of the state that it 
would eclipse the other aspects 1f it were not possible to discuss them as expressions 
of and contributions to the fourth. This is so because, as Katja Vogt argues in her 
account of Early Stoic political philosophy, the state 1s the central expression of the 
cosmological teleology of that school. The world exists in order for there to be a 
state as that form of community in which all life forms, and in particular the rational 
life forms capable of reflective observation and conceptual thought, live the best life 
possible for them — including the creator of that cosmos himself, as was confirmed 
just a few years ago with the discovery of a piece of inscription in the mountains of 
south-eastern Turkey (T58 on p. 93). 

For the Stoics this is a fact of nature, and so the term “state objective" is more 
appropiate than “state idea.” Nevertheless, since this objective fact must be con- 
ceived as something of value, an end of individual strivings, and then expressed in 
actions, practices, and institutions both by individuals and their communities if they 
wish to be states, citizens, and political animals in the proper sense of these words, 
the state objective is also an idea, an ideal to aspire to and implement in one’s local 
context. 

In what follows, I will first set out the actual evidence for a Stoic definition of the 
term polis (ch. 2), a task that will involve already some conceptual exploration but 
also close reading and fine-grained philological work. As Malcolm Schofield’s in- 
fluential book on The Stoic Idea of the City (1991) amply demonstrates, any serious 
study of Stoic thought consists to a large portion in the reconstruction of lost texts, 
their exact wording, and the exact meaning of those words. Chapter 2 thus serves as 
a warning, as it illustrates the uncertainty of whatever claim a reader makes about 
Stoic thought. It will be impossible to continue at the same level of detail throughout 
the book, and some readers may not be interested in all those tricky little issues any- 
way. All the same, I will let the sources speak for themselves as much as possible, 
building my account through exegesis of literal quotations, for which I have either 
carefully adapted the best existing translations or, more frequently, proposed a new 
translation of my own. 

The following chapters will elucidate the single definientia identified in the sec- 
ond chapter: that the state is a dwelling (chs. 3 and 4), that it is administrated (ch. 4) 
by law (ch. 5), and that it is a population thus administrated (ch. 6). Already in this 
context it will be necessary to address the concept of a world state or cosmic polity 
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(ch. 4), while the role of particular polities and their relation to the whole is the topic 
of chapter 7. 

We find traces of all three traditional aspects of statehood in the Stoic definition 
of polis: the population, the territory (in the definiens *dwelling"), and state institu- 
tions both insofar the state is “administrated by law" and, in one definition, has ur- 
ban structures and institutions associated with the city center. The state objective, the 
fourth aspect that Bob Jessop adds to the triad, is implicit in those terms, and the 
quest for such implicit connotations informs the discussion from chapter 2 to chapter 
7. Particularly relevant to this aspect are sections 3.2, 4.3.3-4, 5.4, 6.6 and 7.2. 

Chapters 8 and 9 supplement the systematic outline in the first part with a 
diachronic account of ancient Stoicism from the beginnings in the third century BCE 
to the second century CE. At the same time, this section continues to explore ques- 
tions raised in chapter 7 about the role of particular polities in that it considers how 
the theories of individual philosophers are reflected in what we still know about 
their political practice. It will also be interesting to see how they adapt the concep- 
tions of their school to the changing socio-political contexts in which they live. 
Chapter 8 treats the Early Stoics and compares their practice to what we know about 
Stoic discussions of political involvement generally. Chapter 9 is devoted to Stoi- 
cism after it has arrived in Rome: the Middle Stoics and, in a longer section, the Im- 
perial Stoics, whose thought is much better preserved and among whom there are 
two, Seneca and Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who had a leading function in the gov- 
ernment of the empire. 

By way of a conclusion, the final chapter (ch. 10) discusses three adaptations of 
Stoic thought in early modern and modern political thought: by Justus Lipsius, Im- 
manuel Kant, and Martha C. Nussbaum. It illustrates the presence of Stoicism in our 
political thought and conceptions of the state today, but also significant absences or 
differences. The chapter will thus demonstrate the fecundity of Stoic thought and 
provide an opportunity to explore its peculiarities in even sharper relief against the 
backdrop of well known established theories. Thus, one or the other road for further 
exploration not yet taken by the Stoics’ modern readers may present itself as an invi- 
tation to continue the dialogue. 
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2. Definitions: Four Sources for a Stoic Concept of the State 


2.1 The State of Our Sources 


Except for a scatter of literal quotations and a few snippets on papyrus, the original 
writings of Stoics before the first century CE are lost to us.!° We know about them 
through three strands of tradition: (1) systematic, handbook-like doxography; (ii) the 
works of later Stoics in the first two centuries CE; (iii) quotations, paraphrases, and 
adaptations by authors engaging with Stoicism for some agenda of their own, which 
range from hostile inter-school polemic to creative reshaping in the service of the 
source author's own new theory. Ancient philosophers did not hesitate to present a 
straw man caricature of their opponents if it helped them drive home their point, and 
not everyone quoting a Stoic text fully understood, or bothered to understand, what 
the words originally were supposed to mean. This problem is aggravated when re- 
port coincides with translation, notably in the philosophical writings of Cicero 
(106-43 BCE), one of our best sources of coherent and reasonably disinterested ex- 
position. In Cicero we find all three strands of transmissen intertwined: He had the 
declared aim of providing critical overviews in Latin, for which he drew on already 
existing doxography; he saw himself as an original thinker in a Skeptic tradition and 
wrote polemic critiques of Stoicism in his dialogues; most notably for our purposes, 
his political thought is deeply inspired by Stoicism but eclectic and driven by con- 
cerns rooted in Cicero's political experience and Roman traditions. 

Of the later Stoics, three did not publish anything themselves. Marcus Aurelius’ 
Meditations were not written for publication. The book is an exercise diary for per- 
sonal use. The thought of Musonius Rufus (before 30-before 101/2 CE; DPhA 
M198) and Epictetus (c. 50-125 CE; DPhA E33) is known only through what was 
published as elaborated lecture notes by their students, of whom one, Arrian, the au- 
thor of the Diatribes of Epictetus and a Handbook of key teachings, was himself a 
prominent philosopher and historian, and also senator and a leading figure in the ad- 
ministration of the Roman Empire.!7 At that time the Stoic classics now lost to us 
were read in the original by those seriously interested in philosophy. Roman Stoics 
of the Imperial age saw no need to explain the previous development of their school 
in much detail and often leave it to their audience to tell apart their own contribu- 


16 On the question of sources, see Mansfeld 1999 and Erskine 1990, 3-5. Schofield 1991 is over- 
all a detailed and sophisticated effort in source criticism. 

17 Arrian (c. 85-165 CE; DPhA A425) was consul under Hadrian and governor of the province of 
Cappadocia for several years. He studied with Epictetus c. 108 CE. 
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tion, which may have been significant — or maybe sometimes less significant than 
modern scholars postulate. On the other hand, even where a source author calls him- 
self a Stoic, we must consider the possibility that he integrates, or eclectically aggre- 
gates, ideas from other schools, e.g. Epicureanism and Platonism. In case of the lat- 
ter, matters are further complicated by the fact that the revival of Platonism since the 
first century BCE was characterized by frequent forages into Stoic territory, while 
the Stoics themselves already had read and learned a lot from Plato's dialogues.!? 

It will be impossible to lay out all these intricate issues whenever a source is ad- 
duced in this book, but we need to keep them in mind, not least of all when we at- 
tempt to outline what can be established as the diachronic consensus about what 
may be called a Stoic theory of the state. The trouble starts directly with the defini- 
tion of our object of study. 


2.2 Chrysostom: "Human Beings Administrated by Law" 


Chance has it that the most complete version of what may have been a Stoic defini- 
tion of polis, or *state,"!? comes from a rhetorical showpiece by “golden-mouthed” 
Dio Cocceianus Chrysostomus (c. 40—с. 120 CE; DPhA D166), one of the great con- 
cert orators of the first and second century. That period of the so-called Second So- 
phistic saw a number of star performers embodying a seamless blend of philosopher 
and rhetorician. Chrysostom had been a student of the Stoic Musonius Rufus, a Ro- 
man discoursing in Greek, and presented himself as a philosopher with Cynic lean- 
ings — in particular during the time of his exile, when the stance of a Cynic allowed 
him to embrace with dignity the social status imposed on him by Emperor Domitian. 
The speech in question, Oratio 36 or Borystheniticus, was delivered in Chrysostom's 
home town Prusa (now Bursa in Turkey, not far from Istanbul) probably not long 
after his return from exile after Domitian's death in 96.29 As a member of the local 
aristocracy, Chrysostom was born to play a leading role in his home town, and in 
this speech he recommends himself as a high-minded expert in political matters. He 
does not offer any specific advice on current affairs, but narrates to his fellow citi- 
zens how during the wanderings of his exile he came to give a speech to the citizens 
of Olbia (a name that means “The Blessed One"), a half-barbarian town situated 
where the river Dnjepr, then Borysthenes, flows into the Black Sea a little west of 
the Crimea. The reported speech takes up the lion's share of the oration. 


18 See, e.g., Bonazzi and Helmig 2007; Bonazzi and Opsomer 2009; Harte et al. 2010. The two 
founding fathers of Stoicism, Zeno and Chrysippus, had studied in the Academy. For the inter- 
action with Aristotelianism, see, e.g., Inwood 2014. 

19 On Stoic definitions of the polis, see Schofield 1991, 61 and passim; Laurand 2005, 59—120 
passim; Vogt 2008, 65 n. 1. 

20 Nesselrath 2003, 14—15. 
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Embellishing his account with Platonic imagery, as was the fashion of the times, 
Dio seems to provide what is overall a Stoic description of the cosmos as a world 
state and its relation to individual states. Chrysostom does not mention Stoics ex- 
plicitly and introduces the second part of his account as a speech in Plato's style, but 
significant deviations from Plato's original imagery nicely fit Stoic ideas and for 
many ideas we have parallels in other Stoic sources. Some of these are incompatible 
with Platonism, e.g. the idea that God is immanent within the world.?! Dio Chrysos- 
tom is the only author who unequivocally presents his formula as a definition. After 
asserting that he must first define the topic of his speech, he says that a polis is 


T1 [a] a multitude of human beings living in the same place and administrated by law 
(hupo nomou dioikoumenon).? 


Chrysostom does not attribute the definition to any particular school. Rather, he 
aligns himself in the most general terms with educated men (like him) who are capa- 
ble of producing abstract definitions, an ability that he has just demonstrated to his 
uncough audience with a definition of man as a “mortal rational animal.”?? That 
definition is compatible with Stoic thought and relevant to the topic, but not the pe- 
culiar Stoic version as an animal that is also sociable or political by nature?^ which 
one might have expected in a political context. Chrysostom refers back to his defini- 
tion of a polis later, but there uses the expression 


T1 [b] organized group (sustema) of human beings?? 


as a synonym for the “multitude” (p/éthos) in the definition at 36.20. 

Parallel sources attribute similar terminology to Stoics, which further supports the 
assumption that Chrysostom draws on Stoic material. However, it is impossible to 
reconstruct a single standard definition from all our sources taken together. The par- 
allel sources do not even define anything; rather, they use definition-like phrases in 
arguments. Such a phrase might just express commonly accepted ideas adduced to 
persuade a non-Stoic audience. It all depends on what the argument is supposed to 
achieve, and so we must keep an eye on our source authors' own agenda and the 


21 Schofield 1991, 57-62, 84-92; Nesselrath 2003, especially 18-22 and his commentary on the 
translation; Forschner 2003, 139-153; Bees 2011, 109f. (also on systematic differences be- 
tween Stoic and Platonic political thought: 208-60). In a characteristically Platonic manner, 
Chrysostom presents the cosmological basis for the political ideas in his speech as a myth at- 
tributed to a specific source, here Zoroastrian priests. Just as Platonic myths are Plato's, we can 
be fairly certain that this one is a fiction by Chrysostom himself, who drew on elements of 
Zoroastrianism as they were received and presented in Greek sources to which he had access 
(de Jong 2003; contrary to this, Bees [2011, 154-174] argues that the myth reflects an original 
Zoroastrian influence on Zeno and other Stoics). On Chrysostom as a contributor to Imperial 
Stoic political thought, Gill 2000, 603-7. 

22 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.20 = SVF 3.329. 

23 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.19. 

24 Seep. 43 n. 78 and Dig. 1.3.2 = T51 on p. 84. 

25 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.29 — SVF 2.1130. 
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function of the arguments in their respective contexts. The fact that the doxogra- 
phies, which usually abound in definitions and classifications, are so reticent in this 
respect may be an argumentum ex silentio that there was no generally acknowledged 
standard definition for them to quote, at least not one formulated by the revered 
masters of the Early Stoa. 


2.3 Clement of Alexandria 


The closest parallel to Chrysostom's definition comes from the Christian author 
Clement of Alexandria (с. 150—after 222 CE; РАА C154), who frequently uses Sto- 
ic terminology to frame his religious views and in this manner has transmitted much 
valuable information. For the most part, his references to Stoicism are of a general 
nature, and here too we need not assume direct engagement with a specific Stoic 
treatise or author, but we can be certain that Clement was widely read and had ac- 
cess to original works of Stoics. Clement names "the Stoics" as precursors to the 
idea that a true political community, that which he calls his “Jerusalem,” is consti- 
tuted by the divine. After reporting a distinction between a true state in heaven and 
non-states “here,” Clement switches to direct speech, which we should take as a 
mark of agreement rather than a sign that he is no longer speaking in Stoic terms. 


T2 I would pray for the spirit of Christ to make me soar on wings”° to my Jerusalem. For 
the Stois too call the heaven a state (polis) in the proper sense (kurios), but those here on 
Earth no longer states. [They say] that they are called so but are not. For the state (polis) 
is something wise (spoudaion) and the people (demos) a wise-and-urban (asteion) orga- 
nized group (sustema) and multitude of human beings administrated by law, like the as- 
sembly (ekklésia) by the word (logos), neither expugnable nor subjugable (atyrannetos), 
a city on Barth, a product of divine will “on Earth as it is in Heaven. "?7 


Unlike our modern sourcebooks for Stoicism, I have given a longer excerpt with the 
full sentence containing the definition-like phrases. Stoicism and Christian theology 
blend inextricably in Clement's work, and it is far from clear where the one ends and 
the other begins. Just as the introduction to the passage looks at the Stoic world state 
through a Christian lense, the Stoic description of the state now defines a Christian 
organization. Following Hans von Arnim's selection for his fragment SVF 3.327, 
scholars assume that the Stoic material in this passage ends with “administrated by 
law." The illustration of the role played by law, then, does not refer to speech in the 


26 The Greek word pterdsai (“make winged”) may allude to the wings souls grow from erotic 
arousal in Plato's Phaedrus. In the context of the passage Clement cites materials from a range 
of philosophers, including Plato. For the destination of the flight and the contrast of two cities, 
see Paul's letter to the Galatians (4.24-6). 

27 Clem.Al. Strom. 4.26.172.2 = SVF 3.327. Clement cites and alludes to Matthew 6:10: “Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” 
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assembly of the people but to the word of God imparted to the ekklēsia in the sense 
of a community of the faithful or, even more technically, the Church.28 However, we 
cannot exclude the possibility that the illustration was already made by a Stoic to 
hightlight the fact that it is as a form of speech (/ogos) that the law administrates the 
citizens, who are rational beings endowed with speech (/ogikoi) and assemble 
around the divine law, agreeing with its wise prescriptions. If it was not his own, 
Clement would have cited the illustration because he could attribute a new Christian 
meaning to it. If, in turn, it was Clement's invention, he was able to draw on the Sto- 
ic conception of law as Jogos (p. 71f.) for that purpose. 


2.3.1 "Neither Expugnable nor Subjugable” 


Clement proceeds to characterize the true state as one that cannot be dominated: No 
outside enemy can conquer it (it is not *expugnable"); nor does it suffer internal 
domination by a tyrant. In contrast to a king, who rules by hereditary power or some 
other mode of generally accepted succession, a tyrant is someone who seizes illegiti- 
mate power and oppresses his fellow citizens with force. With the two composite 
neologisms characterizing the indomitable state the tone becomes loftier, but we 
should keep in mind that the Stoics too liked to use such negative composites to de- 
scribe what a sage is not subject to.?? Since the Stoics regarded the wise person as 
the only one free from domination and immune to any violence or harm by outside 
force,*° they may very well have applied this tenet to a wise city or a people of sages 
too. Only with the reference to the Earth as the location of the divinely willed state 
do we reach a reasonably certain boundary between Clement and the Stoics. While 
the Stoics he cites deny that there are such states on Earth (“they are called so but 
are not"), Clement mentions the Earth two times and underscores his point with a 
citation from the Bible, namely that his Jerusalem can be found both on Earth and in 
Heaven. 


28 LSJ s.v. II. On the associations the word had with the political institution for the Christian 
communities at the time, see Zamfir 2013, in particular 48f. and 71-3 with further literature, 
and ch. 2.3 for the possible impact of Stoic and other non-Christian cosmo-theological concep- 
tions. 

29 Compare, e.g., Arr.Epict.diss. 2.10.1 with adouleutos (“unenslavable”) and anhypotaktos (“un- 
subordinable"), and from the list in Adler's index in SVF, vol. 4: ahéttétos (*undefeatable"), 
anepidees (*unneedy"), apathes (“impassionable,” i.e. incapable of falling into a passion), and 
aparempodistos (“unhinderable”). 

30 This is a /eitmotif in Epictetus’ Dissertations, for example. For the idea of internal domination, 
compare Sen. Ep. 114.24 contrasting two different roles for our mind, that of a (good) king 
(rex) and that of a tyrant (tyrannus). The fact that the Roman philosopher uses a Greek term 
points to an older Stoic model. 
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2.3.2 The Wise State vs. the People as an Organized Group 


Another problem with the passage is that Clement does not define "state" at all. The 
phrase that is the definiens of polis in Chrysostom, describes the people (demos) in 
Clement. Modern translators tend to stretch the syntax, combining the two subjects 
as if the whole sentence would characterize only one thing,?! but this is not the liter- 
al meaning. Word order and details of expression? indicate that Clement talks about 
two different referents: (i) the state as something wise and (ii) the people as “some 
organized group and multitude of human beings administrated by law." There is a 
close connection to Chrysostom's definition, of course, in that Chrysostom defines 
the state as a people in similar terms. In Chrysostom, people with these definitory 
properties are the state. However, Clement also omits the reference to a shared terri- 
tory that we find in Chrysostom. Both differences could be explained by the assump- 
tion that the Christian wanted to prepare the identification of the state with the “аѕ- 
sembly" or Church, and that the state he has in mind is a world-wide organization 
not demarcated from others by a specific territory. On the other hand, we cannot ex- 
clude that it was Chrysostom who added the idea of a territory for the purpose of his 
discourse since he envisages an ideal model for a city state in the ordinary sense, and 
that Clement just faithfully renders his Stoic source's focus on a true world state 
without a specific territory in contrast to the separate organizations that do not de- 
serve to be called "states." 

Apart from the literal repetition in two authors of whom neither drew on the oth- 
er, the use of the word sustema 1n itself might be another piece of lexical evidence 
for a Stoic origin.? The Stoics distinguished between such structured compounds in 
contrast to mere aggregates (athroismata), for example in their definition of knowl- 
edge, and frequently used the related verb sunistanai to describe the creation of liv- 
ing organisms by Nature. On the other hand, we should not forget that the same 
word sustema was used to refer to political bodies or structures already by Plato and 
Aristotle and from then on became part of the vocabulary for social units, an expres- 


31 See, e.g., Schofield 1991, 24: “For a city or a people ...;" Laurand 2005, 59: “Саг la cité et le 
peuple ..." An exception is Bees 2011, 93. The Fragment is not included in Long and Sedley 
1987 or Gerson and Inwood 1996. 

32 (i) The terms for state and people are marked as separate subjects each with their own article 
and conjoined by кої, not the more closely connecting te Kat. (ii) The two predicates are sepa- 
rated from each other, one preceding the first subject, the other following on the second, a 
word order that discourages reading the predicates with both subjects. (iii) The indefinite pro- 
noun ті in enclitic position after àoteiov encourages us to read this adjective with the following 
nouns and thus the whole phrase as the attribute modifying ófjuoc. Compare Bees's translation 
(2011, 93). He reads the koi before nAfj0og as explicative: “denn der Staat sei von sittlichem 
Wert und das Volk ein Gebilde stádtischer Organisation, damit eine Menge von Menschen, die 
vom Gesetz verwaltet wird." 

33 On that word, see also Laurand 2005, 79, with a different interpretation. 
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sion for a plurality of individuals organized as a group or given a specific function.?^ 
Again, the matter is complicated by the fact that the Stoics themselves engaged with 
Plato's political thought and are likely to have drawn much of their political vocabu- 
lary from his school, the Academy, and his students, including Aristotle. Further- 
more, a large portion of relevant passages comes from later Hellenistic historians, of 
whom one, Polybius, was personally acquainted with the Stoic Panaetius (c. 180-109 
BCE; DPhA P26), while two other late first-century BCE historians, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus and the Stoic?? Strabo, read and often copied the work of another Stoic, Posi- 
donius (с. 135-51 ВСЕ; DPhA P267), for whom the word sustema is directly attest- 
ed in this sense as well.?6 


2.4 Cleanthes: A Construction for Refuge and Justice 


Two features connect Clement's testimony to another source for a Stoic definition of 
the state. This third source is an Outline of Stoic Ethics preserved more or less com- 
pletely in a late antique anthology compiled by Ioannes Stobaeus in the early fifth 
century CE. In both texts the state 1s characterized with the neuter singular form of 
the adjective spoudaios as “something wise" (spoudaion ti), and both texts use the 
adjective asteios to characterize the people. Both texts present these expressions as 
part of an argument, but differ in the actual structure and purpose of their respective 
reasoning. 

Clement's argument has two layers. One layer is constituted by claims about his 
Christian Jerusalem. He first concludes from the Stoic distinction between heavenly 
state and so-called poleis on Earth, which are not states, that there is a heavenly, 1.e. 
divine, state in the proper sense. In a next step, he rejects the local distinction he at- 
tributes to the Stoics and defines his state as something constituted by God's will ev- 
erywhere, both on Earth and in Heaven. The proof for this claim is provided by the 
quote from the Gospel. 

The other layer is the argument for the distinction between heavenly state and 
earthly non-states that Clement attributes to the Stoics. The argument does not prove 
the full claim, both that there is a heavenly state and that there are no true states on 
earth. It only supports the second half. That the actual polities humans live in are not 
states in the proper sense is supposed to follow (1) from the fact that a true state 
would be wise, (11) from the definition of a people as something both wise and ad- 
ministrated by law, and possibly (111) from the fact that such an organization would 
be indomitable. The argument is valid if we also assume an implied premise not re- 


34 LSJ s.v. 2-5. 
35 Bees 2011, 314 with n. 336; see also Auberger 2016, 606-10 (DPhA S164). 
36 Frg. 100 Edelstein and Kidd. 
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ported by Clement, or taken for granted by his Stoic source, namely that we humans 
as a whole are too foolish to form wise polities or constitute a wise people. As will 
be shown later, being administrated by law in the proper sense of the phrase requires 
perfect rationality. Being indomitable and thus completely free is again a hallmark 
exclusively of sages. All three premises thus assert that statehood requires properties 
of sagehood. Given the, for a Stoic, evident fact that she and all other average hu- 
man beings are foolish, both individually and as a group, it follows that no social 
entity constituted of ordinary human beings would meet the three criteria set out in 
Clement’s account. 

The first of the three criteria, that a state is something wise, appears as a premise 
in Clement; in the Outline of Stoic Ethics it is a conclusion. The passage is remark- 
able also as one of the relatively few instances where that doxography cites a specif- 
ic source by name, here Zeno’s student and successor Cleanthes (331/0-230/29; 
DPhA C138). 

From a characterization of a polis as 


T3 a dwelling construction in which one can seek refuge and both give and receive jus- 
tice 


and the fact such a structure would be wise-and-urban, Cleanthes concludes that the 
entity thus characterized must be wise-and-urban too: 


T3 For the law is, as we said before, wise, and in the same way also the state (polis). 
Concerning the fact that the state is something wise, also the following argument by 
Cleanthes is sufficient: <If> a state is a dwelling (oikétérion) construction (kataskeuas- 
ma) in which one can seek refuge and both give and receive justice, isn’t a state some- 
thing wise-and-urban, then? But indeed the state is such a dwelling. Therefore the state is 
wise-and-urban. Given that one speaks of a “state” in three ways, first [i] with regard to 
the dwelling (oikétérion), second [ii] with regard to the organized group (sustéma) of the 
human beings and third [iii] with regard to both of these, it is with regard to two of these 
meanings that the polis is said to be wise-and-urban: with regard to [ii] the organized 
group of the human beings and with regard to [iii] the combination of both because of 
«the» reference «to»? those living in it (enoikountas).>® 


Cleanthes’ argument reaches us through a layer of reporting by the doxographer who 
wrote the Outline of Stoic Ethics. While the adjective asteios occurs in the quoted 
argument, the claim that the state is “something wise" (spoudaion ti) is part of the 
doxographer's own account.?? The doxographer introduces the argument by saying 
that “also Cleanthes" provided "sufficient" syllogistic proof for that claim. This 
could mean that Cleanthes' argument is quoted as just one of many proofs for the 


37 Again the manuscripts omit two words that can be supplied from the context. 

38 Stob. 2.7.111, p. 103 Wachsmuth = SVF 1.587. 

39 Bees 2011, 82 points to differences between the conception of law and state in the context and 
in Cleanthes" argument itself. 
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same tenet. “That the state is something wise" may very well have been a set discus- 
sion topic, and a range of arguments could have been collected under that heading. 

We might even take the two separate statements in Clement (that the state is 
something wise and that the people are urban-and-wise) as the remainder of such an 
argument in which Clement himself had no interest. A Stoic could have defined the 
people as wise in order to show that the state constituted by them must be wise as 
well. It is exactly this point, that sagehood accrues to the state through its people, 
which the doxographer makes in his own commentary to Cleanthes' argument. 

Matters are further complicated by the fact that some error must have occurred in 
the manuscript tradition. А meaningful text can be created by reading the first 
premise as a rhetorical question and adding a conjunction (“Р”), whose loss is 
palaeographically plausible. It is also somewhat unusual that the same word (oik- 
étérion) should first occur as an adjective (“pertaining to or serving as a dwelling") 
and then as a noun (“dwelling”). Because of this, Malcolm Schofield^? suspects a 
more drastic corruption and the loss of some reference to the law, similar to what we 
read in the definitory phrases in Clement and Chrysostom. However, the doxogra- 
pher himself reads “dwelling” (oiketerion) as the genus term in Cleanthes' character- 
ization and does not mention the law in his commentary even though he discusses 
the law directly before that passage. The purpose of the commentary is to indicate 
what exactly is wise about Cleanthes’ “construction” (kataskeuasma). If Cleanthes 
had mentioned the law in his argument, such a commentary would not have been 
necessary. A lost reference to the law also seems to be precluded by the fact that 
even a mere dwelling, if brought about by a wise and perfect law, might be called 
wise itself, as that which partakes in the sagehood of its creator or embodies the wise 
principles according to which it was made. If a correction is warranted at all, I would 
athetize the first adjectival occurrence of oikétérion. The word could have been 
added as a gloss to normalize the terminology, in order to clarify that the terms “соп- 
struction” in Cleanthes’ argument and “dwelling” in the commentary have the same 
referent. 


2.5 Arius Didymus: Dwelling and Organized Group 


Stobaeus, the anthologist who copied the Outline of Stoic Ethics, did not indicate its 
author. It is therefore unlikely that it was one of the more famous figures, whose 
names would lend dignity to a text. Internal evidence like the use of the Posidonian 
term euemptosia*! points to a date of composition not earlier than the later part of 
the first century BCE. It is this doxographer who supplements Cleanthes’ argument 


40 Schofield 1991, 130f. 
41 Stob. 2.7.10e, p. 93 Wachsmuth. See below, p. 128. 
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with a commentary to indicate the range of its import. He distinguishes three uses of 
the word polis in a formula we frequently find in Stoic sources to introduce termin- 
ological divisions and the corresponding definitions. All the more is it noteworthy 
that here the formula appears without proper definitions even though the terms used 
do not correspond closely to what might have been meant as a definition in Clean- 
thes’ argument. 

The reference to an organized group (sustema) of human beings indicates that the 
doxographer had in mind yet another definition of “state” in addition to Cleanthes" 
phrase. This would also explain the otherwise somewhat quirky use of definite arti- 
cles when he talks of “the organized group” of “the human beings," individualizing 
these terms as one would when pointing to something just mentioned or generally 
known. The commentary thus constitutes evidence that by the end of the first centu- 
ry BCE, Stoics defining a state used the same genus term "organized group of hu- 
man beings" as Chrysostom and Clement of Alexandria one-hundred years later. 

Even though Stobaeus seems to have copied the Outline of Stoic Ethics more or 
less completely and faithfully, some abbreviation must have occurred during the 
transmission of Stobaeus" Anthology itself.? In principle, it is therefore possible that 
the anaphoric articles point back to a definition similar to that in Chrysostom and 
Clement, which was omitted by a medieval copyist of Stobaeus and would originally 
have occurred directly before the quotation of Cleanthes' argument. That the doxog- 
rapher introduces the argument with the particle “also” (kai) as if there had been an- 
other argument is only weak evidence. Particle-rich Greek abounds in such conjunc- 
tions, and the “also” might, e.g., correspond to the phrase “as I have shown before" 
or to the fact that Cleanthes' argument was selected as an example for several such 
syllogisms about the sagehood of the state (p. 29). 

We have more conclusive evidence for the opposite assumption, that no definition 
was lost and that the doxographer himself would not have regarded it as problematic 
to refer to the state as an "organized group of human beings" without further expla- 
nation: A complex line of reasoning with a number of uncertain variables suggests 
that the author of the Outline of Stoic Ethics in Stobaeus’ Anthology was the same 
Arius Didymus, possibly a Stoic from Alexandria associated with Emperor Augus- 
tus, who wrote a summary of philosophical positions concerning the natural world, 
including cosmology and theology.*? If this is true, we owe both the account just 
quoted (T3) and the following text, a fragment from the cosmological doxography, 
to the same man. Again it 15 clear from the context of the passage that we read a 


42 Hahm 1990. 
43 See DPhA A324 and Gourinat 2011 with further references. 
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report of Stoic views. Here, Arius Didymus distinguishes two uses of the term 
"state." 


T4 Just as "state" is said in two ways, the dwelling and the organized group formed of 
those living in it (enoikounton) together with its citizens, so also the cosmos is like a state 
(polis) composed (sunestósa) of gods and humans.^ 


In this passage Arius omits the third meaning, the combination of the two con- 
stituents of a state, and only mentions these constituents separately, a dwelling and a 
population, to which he refers with the same terms oiketerion and sustema. Arius 
does not call this organized group one “of human beings" because the distinction ex- 
plains two definitions of the cosmos that characterize it as a world state, and the 
population of the world state includes gods (p. 91ff.). Since the passage is con- 
cerned with the meaning of that pair of definitions and not the range of senses in 
which a certain attribute can be predicated of a state, there was no need to mention 
the third use of “state” from the Outline. The two passages are thus consistent, and 
variation can be explained by the different functions in their respective contexts. 

These intelligent adaptations are yet another warning that we must distinguish 
carefully between the cited authors and the doxographer's additions in the surround- 
ing account. Arguably, the third sense — that the state is a combination of the 
dwelling and the population — could have been invented specifically for the note on 
Cleanthes’ argument in the Outline of Stoic Ethics, in order to forge a connection 
between the physical structures, the "construction" (kataskeuasma) described by 
Cleanthes, and the people who are the bearers of wisdom according to the doxogra- 
pher. Cleanthes himself may very well have argued from the properties of the urban 
settlement he describes as a built structure, in which case it was Arius who interpret- 
ed the terms in the argument as an implicit reference to the state's population. 

The four fragments discussed so far are the main evidence for whatever a Stoic 
definition of *state" might have been. The otherwise definition-rich handbooks attest 
no generally accepted version, and the one attributed to Cleanthes, if it was a defini- 
tion at all, is at variance with those given four-hundred years later by Chrysostom 
and Clement, and it also does not correspond to the concepts used by Arius Didy- 
mus, the doxographer, in his commentary. The terms “dwelling” (oiketerion) and 
"organized group" (sustema) may have been introduced only after Cleanthes but at 
some point became regular usage among Stoics. A likely source is Chrysippus 
(280/76-208/4 ВСЕ; DPhA C121), the great systematizer among the Early Stoics 
and head of the school after Cleanthes. We know that Chrysippus described the cos- 
mos as a dwelling and sustema (p. 47ff.), but with regard to a world state, the terms 


44 Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.15.4 = Ar.Did. frg. 26 Diels = SVF 2.528. 
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occur first in a fragment of the fifth head of the school, Diogenes of Babylon (c. 
240-c. 151, DPhA D146).^ 


45 SVF 3, Diog.Bab. 117; Muson. 9, p. 42 Hense (р. 68, lines 21f. Lutz); Muson. 14, p. 73 Hense 
(p. 92, line 38/p. 94, line 1 Lutz). For Latin equivalents notably in Cicero, see the chapter on 
the world state below. For correspondences between Zeno's conception and the sense of the 
definition, see p. 77. 
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3. A Dwelling 


3.1 Urban Structures and Institutions 


Defining a state by its population was nothing unusual in classical antiquity. Athens 
was “Ше Athenians,” Thebes “the Thebans,” Sparta “the Lacedaemonians," and so 
on. All the more is it surprising that Cleanthes’ description in Arius Didymus’ Out- 
line of Stoic Ethics refers to a population only implicitly as the users of the provided 
facilities. Cleanthes seems to describe a polis not so much as a state, but rather the 
urban settlement, the astu, that constitutes the center of a Greek city state.4° Not only 
is the polis thus described asteia and therefore literally “urban;” it is also a place 
where one can seek refuge. The urban center was surrounded by walls, and in case 
of war the citizens would leave their farms in the countryside around the astu and 
retreat behind this fortification. The ancient Greeks had several words to denote a 
wise person or sage. In addition to sophos (“wise”), they spoke of a spoudaios, a 
“serious” or “important person.” Another synonym was asteios (“belonging to the 
astu”), a word to denote what is civilized and urban. Accordingly, we could read 
Cleanthes' argument as a pun to provoke a critic with a mock equivocation. If a city 
state is an astu, it must be asteion. 

Such a reading would conform to information we have about the views of Zeno, 
Cleanthes’ teacher and founder of the Stoic school of thought. In order to highlight 
the absurdity of Zeno's Politeia, Cassius, a Skeptic critic who had access to this 
book, wrote that Zeno advised 


T5 not to build temples or law courts or gymnasia in the cities (poleis).^? 


46 The word astu instead of polis occurs in a description of the Stoic world state “аз a common 
urben center of gods and humans" in Plutarch (Comm.not. 1065e-f), a passage that contains 
Stoic terminology (Bees 2001, 51), among which a key term (sunnomeisthai) from a famous 
passage in Zeno's Politeia, which we know from Plutarch himself (T50, p. 77). At Comm.not. 
1065e-f, Plutarch contrasts Stoic tenets to show that Chrysippus' explanations of evil in the 
world are incompatible with the rest of his philosophy. Plutarch does not name any specific 
Stoic or say that he quotes literally, which he is likely to have done if it had been possible to 
contrast passages from Chrysippus word for word. In any case, the use of the word in such a 
context is another indicator that astu was associated with the beneficial arrangement of the cos- 
mos for its inhabitants and thus for a teleological connotation of the term. 

47 Diog.Laert. 7.33 = SVF 1.267 = T 4 Bees 2011 = Cassius Empiricus, frg. 286 Deichgráber. On 
the contrast to Plato's Laws 6, 778a-779d with rules about civic building, see Dawson 1992, 
179 and Bees 2011, 247. — It is likely that Diogenes learned about Cassius’ criticism indirectly 
through an otherwise unknown rhetorician Isidorus from Pergamum, whom Mansfeld (1986, 
321) dates to the first century BCE (Schofield 1991, 7; Hahm 1992a, 4134). Isidorus was the 
man who reported how Athenodorus Cordylion (first cent. ВСЕ; DPhA A498), a friend of Cato 
the Younger and director of the library in Pergamon, mutilated a copy of Zeno's work. This 
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There are, however, good reasons to assume that Cleanthes’ argument was not a joke 
— and not only the fact that a well-informed doxographer, who may have been a Sto- 
ic himself, selected it as conclusive evidence for the tenet that the state is something 
wise. Even Zeno himself did not completely reject urban facilities and, like his suc- 
cessors, approved at least of practices associated with urban life and constitutive of 
the civic community of a Greek city state. Only sources with a polemical agenda in- 
timate that Zeno actually forbade the construction of such edifices,^? while there is 
evidence according to which Zeno and other Stoics imagined their states with the in- 
stitutions mentioned by Cassius in the fragment just quoted. 


3.1.1 Gymnasia 


As concerns gymnasia, for example, there is a notice by the Epicurean Philodemus 
(c. 110-40 BCE; DPhA P142) that the Early Stoics wanted women to train naked in 
the gymnasium, just like the теп. Much of Philodemus’ work, including a number 
of anti-Stoic treatises, has been preserved when his former library in the Villa dei 
Papiri in Herculaneum was covered by the ashes of Mt Vesuvius. Both Philodemus 
and Cassius raise their voice on “а rather hot issue" that caused some debate during 


would point to a date for Cassius closer to the middle of the first century BCE, while Cassius 
Empiricus (DPhA C53) was active later in the first or even the second century CE, when he 
was mentioned by Galen, or more precisely in Augustan and Tiberian times if he was the 
physician with whom Deichgráber identifies our Skeptic. — On a similar list of objectionable 
tenets in the Skeptic encyclopedia of Sextus Empiricus (fl. c. 200; DPhA S75; Math. 
11.188-96) and the argumentative procedure underlying it, see Spinelli 2016, developing the 
work of Schofield 1991, ch. 1. — Vogt 2008, ch. 1 argues that the Skeptic's agenda distorted the 
original Stoic point, which was to illustrate the context-dependency of indifferents, i.e. that 
even apparently repulsive behaviors are permissible under specific circumstances. Bees 2011, 
who seems not to have been aware of Vogt's publication, takes the opposite approach and ad- 
duces evidence to show the seriousness and models for the apparently objectionable tenets. — 
Laurand 2005, 87-94 interprets Cleanthes’ polis as a local city state, in contrast to the natural 
cosmic state. His argument presupposes that the Stoics would be reluctant to apply terms for 
technical and social artefacts to the cosmos as a whole. Such an assumption is far from evident 
given, e.g., that later Stoics called an individual person's innate character and capabilities a 
kataskeué and that Zeno ascribed technology or art (tekhné) to Nature (see p. 62). 

48 In addition to the information provided by Cassius, we also learn this from Plutarch's polemi- 
cal On Stoic Self-Contradictions (Stoic.rep. 1034b = SVF 1.264 = T 18a Bees 2011) and in two 
late-antique treatises critical of pagan philosophy: Epiphanius (4® cent. CE). Adversus haere- 
ses 3.2.9 (Diels. Dox.Graec. p. 592) = SVF 1.146 = T 18b Bees; Theodoretus (5® cent. CE). 
Graecarum affectium curatio 3.74 — SVF 1.264 — T 9c Bees. 

49 Philodemus. On the Stoics 7, col. 19.17-21 Dorandi = T3 Bees 2011: "furthermore [that the 
women practice] footrace, [train] in the gymnasium *** are naked and, having taken off every- 
thing, train together with the men in front of everyone, and that nothing which happens should 
be hidden." Exercising naked was the usual Greek practice at that time. What is not normal is 
the involvment of women in athletics, that the women are naked, and that they exercise togeth- 
er with men. On the contrast between this notice and Cassius' summary, see Bees 2011, 260 
and 287 n. 255. 
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the first century BCE,?? namely the nature of Zeno’s Politeia, its shamelessness and 
the degree to which he and other Early Stoics were influenced by Cynicism. Some 
Stoics of the time, it seems, tended to downplay this influence, even to the degree of 
bowdlerizing Zeno's work. Cassius counters such attempts by communicating his 
own readings based on autopsy of Zeno's work. Philodemus is interested in the simi- 
larities between the thought of Early Stoics and the Politeia of Diogenes the Dog, 
which he regards as a central subtext for the political writings of Zeno, Cleanthes, 
and Chrysippus. 

Accordingly, we should take Cassius as a source for something Zeno is likely to 
have said, while Philodemus is a valuable witness for interpreting Cassius’ informa- 
tion. The apparent contradiction can thus be resolved, if we assume that a gymnasi- 
um is here rather the practice?! and social institution of regular communal training 
than the building complex in which such exercises took place. The information pro- 
vided by Philodemus is evidence that the Stoics could have retained institutions even 
if they objected to material facilities. 

What we know about Zeno's own practice also suggests that his intention was 
probably not to abolish the institution of the gymnasium completely. He himself 
contributed to the refurbishment of a public bath, and the term /outron used in the 
source that informs us about the entry with his name in the dedicatory inscription, 
possibly from autopsy, points specifically to a bath within a gymnasium.?? Nor did 
Zeno's successors object to inscriptions in honor of him being set up in two gymna- 
sia, one in the Academy and the other in the Lyceum, where Chrysippus gave public 
lectures.*? 


3.1.2 Temples 


Zeno’s objections to temples were also not quite as drastic as some polemical 
sources intimate. The Greek infinitive construction with which Cassius’ report in 
Diogenes Laertius (T5) expresses the idea in indirect speech may stand for an out- 
right prohibition or just for a recommendation not to do something. We have a more 
detailed, literal report of the same passage in Zeno’s work by Clement of Alexan- 


50 Mansfeld 1986, 321. See also, e.g., Erskine 1990, 9-15. Regarding the date of the controversy, 
see n. 47. 

51 Chrysippus may have used the word in this sense: SVF 2.1173 = Origen. C.Cels. 4.75: The 
dangerous predators among wild beasts were created as an exercise facility (eis gumnasion) for 
humans to develop courage. Origen repeats his paraphrase with the same word in 4.78. Anoth- 
er possibility is that Philodemus refers to Diogenes' Politeia and not Zeno's (Dawson 1992, 
179; he also suggests that expensive architecture may have been the target). 

52 See p. 141 and Haake 2007, 120 n. 470. 

53 Statues: Diog.Laert. 7.11; see n. 464 and Haake 2007, 124f. Chrysippus’ lectures: Diog.Laert. 
7.185. 
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dria, who also indicates the Stoic's reasons for that advice. Here, building temples is 
not prohibited; it is just not necessary.*4 


T6 Also Zenon, the founder of the Stoic school, says in his [one-]book [treatise] Politeia 
that it is not necessary to erect temples or statues since no construction (kataskeuasma) 
would have a value worthy of the gods. He was not afraid to write literally the following: 
“Building sacred places (hiera) will not be necessary at all. For nothing that is not very 
valuable and holy should be regarded as sacred (hieron), while no work of builders and 
artisans is very valuable or holy.”55 


Clement adduces the passage as one in a series of pagan and Christian texts express- 
ing the ideas that God is omnipresent, that he does not need a building, and that the 
true temple of God is the whole world. Already Heraclitus (c. 500 BCE), a 
philosopher whose influence on Zeno is well known, compared the worshippers of 
cult statues to people talking to a house and took this as a sign of their ignorance 
about the gods.?? 

Such parallels show that Zeno's claim was not quite as unusual and revolutionary 
as it may seem at first sight, and that his view was not as radical as the polemical 
reports suggest. Zeno did not forbid the production of religious artefacts, he just re- 
garded them as unnecessary. Zeno cared about a correct understanding of what is sa- 
cred and the resulting correct evaluation of the divine. Most jarring for the contem- 
porary ear must have been Zeno's assertion that religious artefacts are not very valu- 
able, given the immense resources, the superb craftsmanship, and the degree of artis- 
tic skill devoted to constructing and adorning such buildings like the Parthenon or, 
say, the famous statue of Zeus in Olympia made by Phidias out of the most precious 
materials.’ When stating that all these objects, by themselves, are not valuable 
enough for the gods, and also not holy, Zeno does not reject religious practice, 


54 A similar reading is suggested by Vogt 2008, 33 based on Diog.Laert. 7.32 and by Algra 2009, 
239 without reference to the transmitted verbal variants. Algra points to similar evidence for 
Chrysippus and Diogenes of Babylon in Philodemus' De pietate (PHerc 1428, col. 5.28-35 
Henrichs = SVF 2.1076 and col. 7.24-8 = SVF 3, Diog.Bab 33). Panaetius too seems to have 
criticized excessive spending on the construction of temples and other public amenities (Cic. 
Off. 2.60 — frg. 122 van Straaten/17 Alesse). — Vogt makes an important point about the lin- 
guistic form of the tenets. If they are prescriptive, they cannot refer to the behavior of sages 
(2008, 59): “It is a fundamental misunderstanding of Stoic philosophy to assume that Zeno and 
Chrysippus would formulate views on what the sages should do (it is by considering what 
sages do that we understand what we should do). If the disturbing theses derived from an ac- 
count of a city of sages, the disturbing theses should read like factual statements — there are no 
temples, there is no education, the eating of amputated limbs is not considered impious, and so 
on. But this is not the way the theses have come down to us." 

55 Clem.Al. Strom. 5.11.76.1 = SVF 1.264 = T 9a Bees 2011. 

56 Clem.Al. Strom. 5.11.76.2, citing Plato. The same argument is quoted by Origenes (C. Cels. 1.5 
— SVF 1.265 — T 9b Bees 2011), probably from Clement. 

57 Heraclitus, frg. 22 B 5 Diels and Kranz = Origen. C.Cels. 7.62; compare Bees 2011, 251. 

58 This may even be felt by the modern admirer of the classical remains: “So much for the 
Parthenon!" (Baldry 1965, 155). 
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whether in private or as an institution. Rather, he reinterprets it on the basis of his 
own conception of the divine, of what belongs or is due to the gods. 

What kind of religious vision that might have been becomes clearer from cri- 
tiques of traditional polytheistic cult practices as we find them expressed, e.g., by 
the Roman Stoic Seneca (c. 1 BCE-65 CE; DPhA S43), who also wrote a lost trea- 
tise De superstitione with scathing critiques of the cult practices of his times.?? In 
another work, the Epistulae morales, he summarizes elementary ideas a person 
should understand in order to know “how gods ought to be worshipped.” Proper cult 
practice requires a correct conception of what God (or any god) 15 truly like: “опе 
who has everything, gives everything, does well without reward.” 60 


T7 Primarily, worship of the gods consists in believing in the gods; then in attributing to 
them the exalted dignity (maiestas) that is theirs; in attributing the goodness without 
which there cannot be such majesty; in knowing that they are the ones that are in charge 
of the world, who regulate everything with their power [...].°! 


That Zeno’s issue is not the existence of temples or statues per se but rather the dis- 
tortion that motivates or results from thus associating material valuables with the 
gods is also clear from the way in which Seneca adapts the argument Zeno made in 
his Politeia. In a fragment transmitted to us by the Christian orator Lactantius (c. 
300 CE; DPhA L7) 


T8 [Seneca] writes: “They worship the statues of gods: it is these they bow their knee in 
supplication to, these are the objects of their adoration, near these they spend whole days 
sitting or standing in attention, for these they make donations and slaughter dedicated an- 
imals, and while they show so much respect to these objects, they look down upon the 
craftsmen who produced them. What is more inconsistent than despising the sculptor but 
adoring the sculpture and not even to admit into your company someone who makes gods 
for you?” 


Seneca describes the occurrent practice in his own Roman society and does not dis- 
cuss a perfect state like Zeno. The satirical juxtaposition of the contempt for the cre- 
ators of gods in contrast to the worship dedicated to the products makes the absurdi- 
ty of such an evaluation even more apparent. The core point of both arguments, 
however, is the same: that material artefacts cannot adequately represent the true 
dignity of the divine. 

In one of his Epistulae morales, Seneca rejects Posidonius’ thesis that sages were 
responsible for technological innovation, probably defending a more conservative 
Stoic view (p. 124ff.). Wisdom instructs the minds of people, not their hands for arti- 


59 Bees 2011, 250 n. 123 points to the fact that Plutarch (see n. 48) presents Zeno's view as a 
tenet approved by other Stoics as well. 

60 Sen. Ep. 95.47-54; the longer quote is from $ 48. 

61 Sen. Ep. 95.50. 

62 Sen. Libri moralis philosophiae in Lactant. Div. inst. 2.2.14-15 = frg. 94 Vottero/120 Haase. 
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sanal production.®? Again contrasting the right pratice with a local initiation rite and 
material objects used in it — now the ceremonial opening of a temple door to display 
the cult image — he identifies one proper function of wisdom as imparting knowl- 
edge about the gods. Such teachings are wisdom's mysteries, the "initiation rites 
which unlock not just the sanctuary in one's home town (municipale sacrum) but the 
mighty temple of all gods, the cosmos (mundus) itself? so that the mind's eye can 
see the “true images and the true faces" of the divine.9^ 

Proper worship requires virtue and, like every virtuous achievement (kator- 
thoma), the right mental attitude. In his polemically simplifying account Bishop 
Theodoretus (see n. 48) reduces this to the idea that Zeno wanted us “to have the 
divine only in the mind, or rather to regard the mind as a god." It is unlikely that 
Theodoretus read Zeno's Politeia himself, but both the idea that a person's mind is 
something divine and the idea that worship primarily happens with the mind are 
genuinely Stoic. In another fragment transmitted by Lactantius, Seneca connects 
these tenets with the question of whether temples should be built. 


T9 He says: *Won't you think of God as one who is great, peaceful, and venerable in his 
gentle majesty; a friend and always close to you; deserving of worship not with slaughter 
and a large quantity of blood (for what pleasure could arise from massacring innocents?) 
but with a pure mind and a good and honorable intention? Not temples ought to be erect- 
ed for him from stones piled up high; a sanctuary should be dedicated to him® in each 
one's own chest."67 


Even though the Latin expression permits a reading according to which Seneca 
would prohibit the construction of temples, the general thrust of the passage is rather 
a contrast between effective and ineffective ways of pleasing God. Instead of build- 
ing temples, people should better make room for God in their heart by contemplating 
him as he really is. 

This does not preclude the possibility that religious practices and even institutions 
could play a role also at the level of a social community or the state, and we have 
some evidence that the Stoics advocated such practices. How one should pray to the 


63 Sen. Ep. 90.26. 

64 Sen. Ep. 90.28. Like Greek cosmos its Latin translation mundus can refer either only to the 
heaven or to the universe as a whole. In their English rendering of the letter, Graver and Long 
2015 understand mundus in the first sense, but this is impossible because of the emphasis on 
completeness. Before the quoted passage there is a list of all kinds of divinities, also divinities 
associated with functions on Earth, and Seneca calls the mundus a temple of all gods. 

65 Bees 2011, 251-4. A development of this idea is an allegory we find in the Dissertations of 
Epictetus 2.8, where a student of philosophy turns his mind into a living image of a god (Algra 
2009, 245; Wildberger 2013, 39-41). 

66 The Latin phrase consecrandus est combines the technical use of the verb for a dedication to a 
god (OLD s.v. 1) with the transferred meaning of establishing, immortalizing something (OLD 
s.v. 6): by establishing a firm and correct belief of God, by thinking about God in the right way, 
people can dedicate, as it were, a holy space for him in their heart. 

67 Sen. Exhortationes in Lactant. Div.inst. 6.25.3 — frg. 88 Vottero/123 Haase. 
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gods was a question discussed not infrequently in Stoic texts, and we have a few 
model prayers, most notably Cleanthes’ famous Hymn to Zeus.®8 One generation af- 
ter Seneca, Epictetus uses the language of worship, of hymnic praise and religious 
festivals, to characterize the grateful attitude of a sage toward the providential work- 
ings of God.? Philo of Alexandria (c. 20 BCE-50 CE; DPhA P150), a Jewish 
philosopher who applied his Greek erudition to Biblical exegesis and questions of 
theology, seems to draw on Stoic material when positing that every day is a holiday. 
At least his description of that daily celebration shows close parallels to what we 
find in the Diatribes of Epictetus and abounds in Stoic terminology and tenets, in- 
cluding the idea that the sages celebrating their daily feast are true citizens of the 
cosmos. ш the manner of the famous Stoic paradoxes contrasting the sage and the 
fool, he asserts that only sages celebrate holidays, while “not one of the fools cele- 
brates a holiday, not even the shortest of time.””” 

Similar paradoxes are transmitted in our Stoic doxographies, and there the cult 
expertise attributed to the sage alone is not just abstract wisdom about the nature of 
the gods and an ability to appreciate their goodness. Rather, it is the practical knowl- 
edge required for worship. For example, only sages are disposed to be good prophets 
since only they can read the signs given by the gods without error."! After reporting 
the same assertion, Arius Didymus assigns further religious offices exclusively to 
the Stoic sage in the Outline of Stoic Ethics. 


T10 They say that only the wise man is a priest, but that no base man is. For the priest 
must be experienced in the laws (nomoi) concerning sacrifices and prayers and purifica- 
tions and foundations and all such things, and in addition also needs ritual sanctity and 
piety and experience of service to the gods and [needs] to be intimate with the nature of 
divinity. [...] piety is [...] the knowledge of service to the gods. [...] holiness is defined 
in outline as justice toward the gods, while the base deviate in many respects from just 
action toward the gods, which is why they are unholy and impure and unsanctified and 


68 A translation with comprehensive commentary is Thom 2005. On the function of prayer in the 
world state, see also p. 111£. below. 

69 See, e.g., Arr. Epict.diss. 1.16.15-21; 2.16.23-9; 4.1.104-10. 

70 Philo. De specialibus legibus 2.42-52. The last passage quoted literally ($ 49) corresponds to 
SVF 3.610 and another in Philo: De sacrificiis Abel et Cain 111 = SVF 3.609. — The idea that 
the cosmos is a temple occurs in the same work, Spec. 1.66 (Daniélou 2014, 99; Daniélou does 
not discuss the passage cited here but characterizes the view that every day is a festival as "a 
Hellenistic ideal" [65]). Other works in which Philo draws on Stoic cosmopolitanism are De 
Josepho (28-31, see SVF 3.323, Bees 2011, 62f.), De opificio mundi (3 = SVF 3.336; 142-4 = 
SVF 3.337; Long 2008a, 138f.), and De providentia (Daniélou 2014, 46-8; Hadas-Lebel 2012, 
169f.). 

71 Stob. 2.7.11s, p. 114 Wachsmuth = SVF 2.605. For the sage's religious expertise compare also 
Diog.Laert. 7.119 and the other fragments collected in SVF 2.604-10. Zeno himself believed in 
divination (Cic. Div. 1.6 — SVF 1.173; Diog.Laert. 7.149 — SVF 1.174). An argument for the 
existence of gods ascribed to him has the premise that it is reasonable to worship (timdn) the 
gods (Sext.Emp. Math. 9.133 — SVF 1.152; on the question, raised already in our source, 
whether this worship implies traditional cult practice, see Bees 2011, 255f.). 
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defiled and to be barred from festivals. For they say that participating at a festival is a 
[prerogative] of the virtuous man, a festival being a time in which one should be con- 
cerned with the divine for the sake of honoring [the gods] and for the sake of the appro- 
priate observations; and that is why the participant in a festival should accommodate 
[himself] to this sort of role with piety.? 


Since the religious officials need to be sages and require virtues involving knowl- 
edge about the gods, we can be fairly sure that the Stoics who defended such tenets 
did not mean such assertions in the same sense as the paradox of the sage being the 
only good shoemaker.” This paradox does not claim artisanal expertise for the sage. 
Rather, the sage's general prudence, which is involved in every activity, enables the 
sage to perform even the most mundane actions in the perfect manner that results in 
a virtuous achievement. For being a perfect shoemaker, the sage does not need vir- 
tuous knowledge about shoemaking itself. There is no such knowledge; shoemaking 
is only a practical skill. The matter is different in the case of the sage's religious ex- 
cellence, which is explicitly defined as an episteme, 1.e. knowledge in the strict Stoic 
sense. If there are virtues required for sacrifices, prayers, or festivals, then it is safe 
to assume that the Stoics attributed a role to religious institutions in whatever state 
they envisaged, even if reinterpreted in a radically new sense. 


3.1.3 Justice and the Urban Center 


As concerns Zeno's rejection of law courts, there is some information why he could 
have regarded a court building as unnecessary. He argued that there is no need to 
hear both sides of a law case. If the first speaker has given decisive proof of his 
claim, then truth has been found and there is no need for further inquiry. If he has 
not proven the claim in this manner, it is as if he had not made any case at all for 
anyone to judge. It is *as if he had not responded to the summons [to appear before 
court] or, having responded, had been humming” some meaningless sound.”4 


72 Stob. 2.7.5b12, p. 67f. Wachsmuth = SVF 3.604, transl. Gerson and Inwood 1996. Compare 
also 2.7.11s, p. 114 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.605; Diog.Laert. 7.119 = SVF 3.608. 

73 We read this in Horace's Satire 1.3.124-33, and so the whole idea might also have been a joke. 
However, usually Horace mocks real tenets that are attested elsewhere too. Algra 2009, 231 
does not distinguish between different types of paradoxes and notes that in Stoic sources there 
are fewer actual "reinterpretations" of traditional cult than in Epicurean texts (248f.). However, 
Stoics often may have regarded such reinterpretations as unnecessary, at least if they involved 
some change of practices. They recommend participation in behavior traditional in one's soci- 
ety because it is the right attitude that matters, not the outward performance (see, e.g., Algra 
2009, 240f.). Our evidence is also biased since Christian sources like Lactantius and Augustine 
were interested in excerpting the criticism but not the reinterpretation or the solution to a con- 
flict. 

74 Plut. Stoic.rep. 1034e = SVF 1.78. 
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We do not know whether this argument belongs to a political work of Zeno, but it 
seems to be designed for a jury of sages, or at least a jury that follows the Stoic prin- 
ciple, constantly violated by fools, that one should only assent to a certain type of 
appearance, a phantasia kataleptike or “grasping appearance," whose content is evi- 
dently true and cannot be false. This is why the sage is infallible: He never believes 
anything that could be false and only assents to grasping appearances; in other 
words, he does not opine.” Fools who wish to become sages must also resist the 
temptation to opine and henceforth assent only to grasping appearances. So, if the 
first speaker is able to generate such an appearance with his proof, then the case is, 
indeed, resolved since there is no way an evident truth could be disproved with a 
sound argument. If the speaker cannot generate such an appearance, then a sage and 
any reasonable fool will suspend judgment and not assent. We have thus a strong 
version of the principle in dubio pro reo. If the party indicting or making some other 
legal claim cannot prove their case beyond any doubt, they will not have a case at 
all. Now, assuming that a successful case will have to be based on evidence so mani- 
fest that it generates grasping appearances, which any person can recognize, there is 
indeed no necessity to erect large court buildings for juries of hundreds of men, as 
was the practice in Athens. 

We might think that such a strong demand on the party bringing a case before 
court is too harsh, but Zeno might have regarded it as even harsher to either con- 
demn a person while suspending judgment about the truth of the indictment, or to 
require a judge to do something that would be inconsistent and a real bad to himself 
and others, namely assent to something he has not grasped with certainty, knowing 
that it may be false. 

Cleanthes’ description of a state (T3 on p. 28) also refers to “giving and receiving 
justice," a phrase that points to a relation between citizens regulated by laws or at 
least legal procedure and, more concretely, to the fact that the law courts were locat- 
ed in the urban center or astu of Greek city states. Wherever they lived in the terri- 
tory of their city state, citizens would come into the astu to seek justice. In contrast 
to the definition according to which the population of a state is administrated by law 
— without any mention of institutions — Cleanthes’ term kataskeuasma suggests man- 
made physical structures that serve and represent institutional functions. 

This is not the only evidence that Stoics associated statehood with urban institu- 
tional architecture. Among the famous paradoxes according to which the Stoics de- 
nied non-sages all kinds of properties, there are also the following. Arius Didymus 
reports them directly after the discussion of Cleanthes’ argument. At the end of the 
Outline of Stoic Ethics, Arius mentions Chrysippus as a source for such Stoic para- 


75 Stob. 2.7.11m, p. 111 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.548; Diog.Laert. 7.121 = SVF 3.549; Sext.Emp. 
Math. 7.151f. = SVF 2.90. A helpful introduction to Stoic epistemology and phantasia 
kataléptiké, which he calls “cognitive impression," is Frede 1999. 
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doxes, but the tradition started already with Zeno and it 1s perfectly possible that Ar- 
ius drew on other sources as well. In any case, Arius presents these ideas as common 
Stoic opinion. 


T11 They say that every base man [i.e. non-wise fool] is rustic (agroikos). For rusticness 
(agroikia) is inexperience in the customs (ethé) and laws (nomoi) of the state (polis), and 
every base man is subject to this. And he is also wild, since he is a man hostile to the 
lawful ways of life, beastlike, and harmful. The very same man is also untamed and 
tyrannical, having a disposition to perform despotic actions, as well as ferocious and vio- 
lent and illegal actions, when he gets the chance." 


The passage distinguishes two degrees by which a person can be removed from the 
city center and, with it, from custom, law, and justice. A man may be non-urban, not 
asteios, because he belongs to the countryside. Then he is a rustic uncultivated or 
untrained in the ways of the city. By describing him as unexperienced in customs 
and laws, the account implies that these rules are applicable to him. In spite of his 
deficiencies, he is still a part of the community administrated by law. Even farther 
removed is the wild and untamed person, the one who belongs to the wilderness out- 
side the farmland territory around the urban center. This is the sphere of the wild 
beasts with whom there cannot be a relation of justice at all (p. 90). The passage 
thus illustrates that legality and justice are associated with the urban center but ex- 
tend throughout the territory of a city state. 

Interestingly, the wild man shows exactly the two types of aggression from which 
a true state is safe in Clement's account (T2 on p. 25): both the outright hostility of 
the outsider, the external enemy attacking the state, and the agression of the one who 
seeks to dominate his own society internally, from within. Similarly, Cleanthes" ur- 
ban center is a place that provides a refuge against dangers from outside and the just 
settlement of conflicts within. Was this what Cleanthes and possibly other Stoics re- 
garded as the constitutive telos, the end or objective of a state? 


3.2 A Common Home and the Theory of Attachment 


It is striking that the other definitions, as a dwelling and as an organized group, lack 
any reference to either institutions or a state objective, such as we find them in Aris- 
totle's conception of the state as a "multitude" (plethos) of citizens. The citizens in 
Aristotle's state are those who participate (koinonein) in the state's deliberative and 
judicial institutions, and together they form an “association” (koinOnia), i.e. a com- 
munity of people oriented toward a common good." In a variation of Aristotle's fa- 


76 Stob. 2.7.11k, p. 103f. Wachsmuth = SVF 3.677, transl. Gerson and Inwood 1997, 225, slighly 
altered. 
77 Arist. Pol. 3.1, 1275b18-21; Pol. 1.1, 1252a1-2. 
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mous formula, the Stoics asserted not only that a human being is a zoon phusei poli- 
tikon, an animal by nature suited for living in a polis, but also sociable (koinonikon) 
by nature.’8 Why then, would they speak of an organized group, а sustéma of hu- 
mans, but not of a koinonia? 

We might put this down to the vagaries of textual transmission, but at least four 
other explanations can be deduced from Stoic politics and anthropology, which will 
be explored on the pages to come: (1) The state may have been regarded as intrinsi- 
cally valuable so that no ulterior purpose needed to be defined, or the state objective 
is implied in the terms of its definition (11) as a dwelling and (iii) a population ad- 
ministrated by law. As I will argue, (1v) a state 1s also more than a koinonia of beings 
brought together by their sociability; it requires citizens that are not only sociable 
but also political animals. 


3.2.1 Non-instrumental sociability 


An explicit reference to a state objective could have been avoided to preclude any 
instrumental understanding of the state. It became a stock theme of Stoic or Stoiciz- 
ing political discourse to disparage contractual and utilitarian accounts of society 
and justice like the Epicurean view that communities are formed for mutual advan- 
tage and protection and can be called just as long as they fulfill this function for its 
members. Contrary to this, the Stoics explain the formation of communities and 
states as the result of a motivational disposition constitutive of human beings. They 
are by nature “sociable” (koinonikoi) and “disposed to flock together." Hierocles, а 
Stoic active in the second century CE (ОРЛА H124), writes: 


T12 ... *** we are *** animal, but one that is disposed to flock together (sunagelastikon) 
and in need of others. Because of this we dwell in states (poleis). For there is no human 
being who is not part of a state (polis).? 


78 See, e.g., Stob. 2.7.11m, p. 109 Wachsmuth — SVF 3.686; Diog.Laert. 7.123 — SVF 3.628; 
Wildberger 2006, 265 with n. 1289. A collection of passages for both terms in Banateanu 2001, 
98-110. 

79 Hierocles. Foundations of Ethics, col. 11.15-16, transl. Ramelli and Konstan 2009, with termi- 
nology adapted and without uncertain reconstructions of text damaged in the papyrus. In what 
follows, Hierocles provides arguments and examples for his claim. — According to Seneca, the 
perfectly blissful sage would prefer to end his life if he were to spend the rest of it without 
fellow human beings because human nature “attaches (conciliat) human to human" so that they 
have an innate "dislike of lonelines and preference for company (societas)" (Sen. Ep. 9.17; 
Seneca presents this as an orthodox Stoic position, and the context is an explication of a well 
attested distinction made by Chrysippus: 9.14 — SVF 3.674; see below, p. 225). Compare also 
Ep. 5.4: sociability (sensus communis) and love of other humans (humanitas) is central to the 
natural life conceptualized by the philosophy, i.e. Stoicism, which Seneca wishes to advertise. 
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This disposition is more than a desire for company. It is an inborn attachment to the 
company of others that humans share with other animals. In rational beings capable 
of reflecting their instincts and valuation patterns this natural attachment becomes 
reasoned and conceptualized altruism — an altruism, however, that is not a rejection 
of self-interest over the interest of others but rather the insight that the self is best 
served by serving others since the wellbeing of others has a high intrinsic value for a 
rational sociable animal. 

Ancient doxographies, and the Stoics themselves, discuss this topic in terms of a 
theory of attachment, or oikeidsis, by which this school connects animal cognition to 
behavior and thus explains motivation, preference, and behavior of animals as well 
as actions of humans. In the narrowest sense, oikeiosis is the process by which Na- 
ture attaches an animal to certain objects in such a way that appearances (phantasiai) 
the animal has of those objects, including that animal itself, become motivational 
and the cause of impulses (ormai) toward those things. Modern interpreters agree 
that *social oikeiosis," as it 1s often dubbed, is a key element of Stoic political 
thought, but there is still much disagreement on the finer points of this theory.8° A 
basic distinction can be drawn between what I would call the expansional and the 
essential interpretation of Stoic sociability, both of which can point to ancient 
sources for support. 


3.2.1.1 Expansional Social Attachment 


According to the expansional view,®! the animal's motivation develops from a pri- 
mary stage of attachment just to itself to more advanced stages in which attachment 
extends to envelop other beings, e.g. its offspring or herd. As concerns humans, Hie- 
rocles uses the image of concentric circles to explain the relation of self to others. 


T13 For each of us, most generally, is circumscribed as though by many circles, some 
smaller, some larger, some surrounding others, some surrounded, according to their dif- 
ferent and unequal relations (skheseis) to one another. The first and closest circle is that 


80 This also includes my interpretation of what exactly attachment is. I have benefited greatly 
from Kühn's 2011 nuanced discussion and Schmitz's 2014 thorough survey of the sources and 
bibliography. I am also indebted to Bees's 2004 insistence on the difference between attach- 
ment and the conceptualization of values during the development of reason. See also, e.g., the 
influential treatment of the topic in Gill 2006 and for the Roman Stoics, Reydams-Schils 2005, 
ch. 2. Ample doxography is provided in Ramelli's (2009) edition of Hierocles and Gourinat 
2016. 

81 See, e.g. Bees 2011, 59, 111, and passim. Laurand 2005, 9-58 and Vogt 2008, 99-108 are ex- 
pansionalist and incremental accounts of attachment, from self to the whole world and from the 
first instinctual bond between parents and offspring to a relation of law and justice based on 
rational understanding of one's position with regard others. According to the essentialist view, 
attachment also to those further removed is immediate and natural and not the result of an in- 
tellectual effort. 
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which each person draws around his own mind, as the center: in this circle is enclosed 
the body and whatever is employed for the sake of the body. For this circle is the shortest 
and all but touches its own center. The second after this one, standing further away from 
the center and enclosing the first, is that within which our parents, siblings, wife, and 
children are ranged. Third after these, is that in which there are uncles and aunts, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, the children of one's siblings, and also cousins. After this 
comes that one that embraces all other relatives. Next upon this is the circle of the mem- 
bers of one's deme, then that of the members of one's tribe, next that of one's fellow citi- 
zens, and so, finally, that of those who border one's city and that of people of like ethnici- 
ty. The furthest out and largest one, which surrounds all the circles, is that of the entire 
race of human beings. Once these have been thought through, accordingly, it is possible, 
starting with the most stretched-out one, to draw the circles — concerning the behavior 
that is due to each group — together in a way, as though toward the center, and with an 
effort to keep transferring items out of the containing circles into the contained. *? 


A similar expansional view seems to inform the following passage in the doxogra- 
phy of Stoic ethics that Cicero delivers through Cato the Younger, the representative 
of Stoicism in the dialogue De finibus composed in 45 BCE: 


T14 Now the Stoics consider it important to realize that it happens by nature that parents 
love their children. It is as something starting from this beginning that we trace the 
shared community of humankind. [...] just as it is evident that by nature we recoil from 
pain, so it is apparent that nature itself pushes us to love those whom we have generated. 
Out of this arises the fact that there is a natural attachment common to humans among 
each other and that no human should be considered a stranger by any other, because of 
the very fact that he is a human being.?? 


According to the expansional interpretation, social attachment is an addition to self- 
attachment that arises incrementally from the animal's love for its offspring. This 
can be conceptualized either as a second type of attachment parallel to, and some- 
times in conflict with, self-attachment or as an indirect self-love by which we love 
ourselves in the others who are like us. 

It is clear that both readings pose significant problems for a truly altruistic under- 
standing of Stoic sociability. Insofar the expansional interpretation implies that at- 
tachment to those more similar to oneself, e.g. the members of one's own ethnicity, 
is stronger, it also clashes with the egalitarianism that characterizes Zeno's and later 
Stoic thought in contrast to the politics of Plato and Aristotle.84 Even though we can- 


82 Stob. 4.27.23, p. 671f. Wachsmuth and Hense, transl. Ramelli and Konstan 2009, 91. The 
"items" at the end of the passage are individuals or communities, e.g. persons from a foreign 
country, who are to be treated, as much as this is possible, like those in the closer circles. This 
fragment comes from a treatise about human social obligations, while the extant papyrus frag- 
ments of Hierocles’ Foundations of Ethics all are concerned with the theory of attachment in 
animals and humans. 

83 Cic. Fin. 3.62f. = SVF 3.340, my translation with ample use of Woolf's (2001, 84f.). 

84 Bees 2011, 214-223 and 313f. See also below, p. 135ff. 
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not preclude that some Stoics held views of this kind, I prefer a different reading of 
the quoted fragments and the theory of social attachment. 


3.2.1.2 Essential Social Attachment 


Hierocles introduces the analogy of concentric circles in a discussion of obligations 
accruing from the various social relationships in which a person stands and to which 
he refers with the technical term skheseis at the beginning of the passage. The image 
comes at the point where Hierocles moves to the discussion of more distant relatives 
beyond the closest family members. Thinking in circles serves as an orientation not 
so much with regard to where our love and sympathies are. Rather, the spheres illus- 
trate areas of obligation and agency in accordance with the socio-biological or politi- 
cal structures that organize an individual's relations to specific others. Given the fact 
that a person's resources are limited and that there might be conflicting demands to 
be met, it does not describe the individual's sociable inclinations but clarifies “the 
behavior that is due to each group." Hierocles’ advice to pull the circles toward the 
inside, i.e. to treat the members of the outer circles as if they belonged to the inner 
ones as much as possible, presupposes that there is a motivation to give such an ef- 
fort (spoude) and thus an intrinsic attachment to all people, in whatever circle they 
are. 

That we cannot read the image as describing love of others in descending degrees, 
dependent on their distance to the self, is also clear from the fact that the image in- 
cludes neither the gods nor the fatherland, which “15, as it were, a kind of second 
god, or [...] a first and greater parent." Both fatherland and gods are valued more 
highly not only than parents and other relatives located in the innermost circle 
around the body but also over the very body and life of the person himself.®> 

Similar caution is warranted with regard to the passage from De finibus. As the 
numerous words of cognition printed in italics in T14 show, Cicero does not simply 
describe a natural process, how mutual love actually develops among humans out of 
their love to their offspring. He sketches an epistemic process, steps in a line of rea- 
soning: From the fact that love of one's offspring is natural (a fact for which further 
evidence is provided in the omitted section) it becomes apparent that there is mutual 
attachment among humans and that this attachment is natural. Repeated references 
to natura, emphasized with reinforcing particles, indicate that this is the core point 
of the passage: that the love humans have for each other is as natural and immediate 
as their aversion to pain. The reference to parents caring about their children is in- 


85 Stob. 3.39.34 and 35, p. 730f. Wachsmuth and Hense, transl. Ramelli and Konstan 2009, 69. 
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tended as proof for the natural origin of sociability. It was chosen because it is a par- 
ticularly evident case of a natural disposition.*® 

Even though the somewhat ambiguous language leaves us wondering what Cicero 
himself intended to say with the argument he adapted from some Stoic source, we 
should be wary to read it as an account of the development of inter-human sociabili- 
ty. It expresses an idea similar to what is expounded in the immediately following 
section, namely that sociability is an essential fact of human nature. Unlike some 
beasts “born (natae) only for themselves," humans are one of the cooperative 
species like bees and ants “that even do some things for the sake of others," which 
here means others beyond their own friends and offspring since the sociability of 
bees and ants extends to the whole hive. And the bond is yet closer among hu- 
тапз.$7 Cicero has Cato conclude: 


T15 By nature, therefore, we are suited for gathering together (coetus), assemblies (con- 
cilia), and states (civitates). 


In line with passages like this, the essentialist reading of the theory of social attach- 
ment posits that humans do not just naturally develop into sociable beings; sociabili- 
ty 18 there from the beginning. It is part of their nature, their genetic biological 
make-up. Their attachment to themselves leads them to behave altruistically not be- 
cause they realize that others are similar. It is because they perceive and like them- 
selves as animals sociable by nature, as disposed to flock together and to live with 
others. This is what they, implicitly or explicitly, strive to realize in order to express 
their innate constitution. Accordingly they are attached to such others. When a hu- 
man being enounters or thinks of another person, this appearance is naturally motive 
of impulse toward the other. Therefore, a Stoic might argue that a state is not instru- 
mental for some ulterior purpose but an end in itself, as the natural habitat of an ani- 
mal as sociable as the human being. 


3.2.2 The Cosmos as a Dwelling Made for Gods and Humans 


The question why humans in particular excel in sociability, even over such well or- 
ganized and selfless species like ants or bees, leads to a second explanation for the 
fact that the Stoics might not have deemed it necessary to include an objective in 


86 Inwood (2016, 156, 158f.) highlights that the whole argument is supposed to prove both that 
social attachment is intrinsic and in particular that human sociability is natural. 

87 The expression of the Latin original is somewhat ambiguous, but this seems to be the gist of it. 
An expansionist reading, or at least an earlier version of Hierocles' circles may be suggested in 
Cic. Off: 1.54. Similar comparisons to sociable animals are adduced to prove essential human 
sociability without particular reference to family relations in Cic. Off: 1.157. 

88 Cic. Fin. 3.65; my translation with ample use of Woolf's (2001). 
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their definition of the state. Arguably,®° Stoics regarded human beings as sociable 
for the same reason with which they explained human rationality. It is because hu- 
mans share the properties of God to a greater degree than the lower rungs in the hier- 
archic scale of beings. God is essentially sociable, and this is why humans are socia- 
ble too. Sociability is intrinsic to the cosmos and the reason why there is a differenti- 
ated world at all. God makes a world and maintains it in good shape because he 
wants there to be other living things beside him and wishes to provide them with a 
home, a dwelling, in which they can thrive. 

Arius Didymus explicitly calls the cosmos an oiketerion in the cosmological dox- 
ography before distinguishing the two senses of city discussed above (T4 on p. 31). 


T16 “Cosmos” is also the term for [i] a structure composed (sustema) of heaven, air, 
earth and sea and the natures (phuseis) in them. [ii] “Cosmos” is also the term for the 
dwelling for gods and humans and «also for> [iii] that which is composed (sunestota) 
«of gods and humans> and the things that came into being for the sake of these.” 


The angle brackets indicate text added by the editors since the version of the 
manuscripts was evidently incomplete. What is missing has been reconstructed from 
a parallel account of Chrysippus' definition probably by the same Arius Didymus. 


T17 Chrysippus says that the cosmos [i] is a structure composed (sustema) of heaven and 
earth and the natures (phuseis) in them, or [iii] the structure composed of gods and hu- 
mans and of the things that have come into being for the sake of these.?! 


Here, the first definition is slightly simplified into two spheres: the heaven, with the 
divine celestial bodies as its inhabitants, and Earth, where human beings live.?? The 
use of the genus term sustéma in this latter definition (T17) shows that the verb form 
suntestota in Eusebius (T16) must be read as a variation of this term. The two defini- 
tions of T17 reoccur in a doxography preserved for us by Diogenes Laértius (7.138), 
but there a work of Posidonius is cited as the source. 


89 See Wildberger 2006, 3.2.2.2-3; Wildberger. "Cosmic Beauty in Stoicism" (forthcoming). A 
similar point was made independently by Vogt 2008, 153. See also section 6.2.2 below and the 
new evidence presented there. 

90 Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.15.3 = Ar.Did. frg. 29 Diels = SVF 2.528. 

91 Stob. 1.21.5, p.184 Wachsmuth = Ar.Did. frg. 31 Diels = SVF 2.527. See also Phld. On 
Rhetoric 3, PHerc. 1506, col. 8 Sudhaus = SVF 3, Diog.Bab. 117; Diog.Laert. 7.138 = Posido- 
nius. Foundations of Meteorology, frg. 14 Edelstein and Kidd; Muson. 9, p. 42 Hense (T23); 
Arr. Epict.diss. 1.9.4. Seneca describes the cosmos as a dwelling given to humankind (Ben. 
2.29.3; 4.6.2; 4.23.1). 

92 The distinction of only two constituent parts of the cosmos instead of the four element spheres 
in the previous quote (T16) is taken up in what follows, where Chrysippus is said to have dis- 
tinguished between the rotating ether on the one hand and, on the other, the stationary Earth 
with water and air, i.e. the atmosphere (p. 184,14-16 Wachsmuth). 
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A parallel for the description of the cosmos as a dwelling, can be found in an ar- 
gument apparently attributed to Chrysippus in Cicero's account of Stoic theology in 
De natura deorum: 


T18 [a] Now, if you see a large and beautiful house, no one could make you believe that 
it was built for cats and mice,” even if the owner is invisible to you. Accordingly, if you 
were to regard all those impressive adornments of the cosmos (mundus), all this variety 
and beauty of things in the heaven, all this power and greatness of sea and lands as your 
own home (domicilium) and not that of immortal gods, wouldn't you clearly seem to 
have lost your тіпа? 

[b] And *Whenever?? there is a beautiful house (domus), we understand that it was built 
for its owners," says he [sc. Chrysippus], “not for the sake of the mice. In the same way, 
therefore, we ought to believe that the cosmos?/heaven? (mundus) is the house of the 
gods." Exactly this would be my opinion if I thought that the cosmos?/ heaven? had been 
built and not formed by a natural process (natura), in a manner I am going to explain.”° 


The argument is supposed to prove the existence of gods from the fact that there is 
obviously a home for them. In SVF 2.1011, von Arnim gives only text [b], the quote 
from Nat.D. 3.26, and marks it as a translation of original text by Chrysippus. Ac- 
cordingly, one might presume that the dwelling of the gods is the obviously beautiful 
heaven, which can be called mundus in Latin, just as there are different “natures,” or 
life forms, in the different parts of the cosmos distinguished by Arius Didymus in 
T16. The first-century CE Stoic Annaeus Cornutus (DPhA C190), who wrote a trea- 
tise with etymological explanations of the names of the gods, also describes the 
heaven as a dwelling (oiketerion) for the “blissful stars that run (theousin) within it,” 
alluding to a popular explanation of the Greek word for god (theos) from the verb 
theo (“to run").?7 

However, it is more likely that the fuller first version is also the one closer to the 
original. Cotta's *quote' is actually a condensed summary that lacks important de- 
tails and would be incomprehensible without the longer parallel from Balbus’ 
speech to which Cotta replies. Most importantly, it lacks the equivalent to the (cat 
and) mice in an ordinary house. Only Balbus' version clarifies that on the cosmic 


93 The original Latin has “mice and weasels.” Cats were a later import from Egypt. Instead, 
Greeks and Romans kept tamed weasels “as mouse-catchers and snake-hunters (Plin. HN 
29,60) [...]; in Late Antiquity, cats took over this role" (C. Hünemórder, BNP, s.v. weasel). 

94 Cic. Nat.D. 2.17, not in SVF, from the original report by Balbus, the spokesman for Stoic the- 
ology. 

95 ]tis likely that the subjunctive in Latin echoes a generalizing subjunctive in Greek. 

96 Cic. Nat.D. 3.26 = SVF 2.1011, Cotta's reply to the argument in [a]. 

97 Cornutus. Theol.Graec. p. 29 Lang. For the distribution of habitats between gods in the heaven 
and humans on Earth, see e.g. also Pseudo-Aristoteles. De mundo 391b15f. and 393a4f. The 
author of this cosmological treatise is unknown, but the use of the word oiketerion and other 
features of that text as a whole indicate that he is likely to have been influenced by Stoicism. 
We find the same division in Aelius Aristides’ prose hymn On Zeus (Or. 43, p. 4 Jebb; on Stoic 
elements in that speech see n. 108). On the heaven as a state of the gods, see p. 55ff. 
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scale we humans are like the lower life forms living in a human house, while the 
gods correspond to the real owner. This point is essential for aligning this argument 
with the other arguments from excellence brought together by Balbus in that con- 
text:?? Humans are too lowly creatures to assume that all this greatness, variety, and 
beauty was lavished just on them alone. Cotta, in turn, had a good reason to suppress 
the detail since he just accused the Stoics of arrogance for believing that the human 
faculty of reason is the best thing in the world.?? 

Another difference is the loss of the epistemological thrust of the argument. Bal- 
bus' version refutes the idea that gods must be visible to us if we are to acknowledge 
their existence. Cotta reduces the argument to its teleological assumptions, which he 
himself addresses in his reply, arguing that the cosmos is not the product of inten- 
tional agency but the unintended effect of some natural generative force. The argu- 
ment and Cicero's discussion of it thus explicitly addresses the teleology of the cos- 
mic home of god and men as a “built” artefact ог, in Cleanthes’ terms, a “сопѕігис- 
tion” (kataskeuasma).!? This and similar passages illustrate how the genus term 
"dwelling" in the definitions of state implies a state objective. 

Aristotle rejects the view that a state would be an association only for residence 
on а common site!®! and with it a territorial conception of the state. However, he 
also postulates that the number of citizens must be “large enough for self-sufficiency 
in life,” i.e. for subsistence, to secure a livelihood for its inhabitants.!°* By describ- 
ing the state as a “dwelling” (oikétérion), Stoics combine local and economical as- 
pects that in Aristotle are divided between the polis and its more elementary units, 
the single households (oikoi). The state is one big home (oikos) for its citizens, just 
as the cosmos as a whole is a home for the beings in it. 


98 Cotta himself acknowledges this (Nat.D. 3.25f.). 

99 Cic. Nat.D. 3.26. Another possibility is that Cicero himself overlooked the exact import of the 
analogy and believed he had just simplified the house argument. Where Cotta gives an 
overview of his refutation to come (3.18), the household animals are missing altogether: “апа 
the features that you noted as similarities between a beautiful house and the beauty of the 
heaven (?) (quaeque in domo pulchra cum pulchritudine mundi comparabas)." Here the read- 
er is induced to understand mundi as a reference just to the heaven because of the fact that 
Cotta continues with a point about the *cosmos as a whole" (totius mundi). — A conflation of 
the two arguments in Cic. Nat.D. 2.17 (T18 [a]) and 2.16 (= SVF 2.1012, that something as 
beautiful as the heaven could not have been produced by a mere human) occurs in 2.90 (not 
in SVF), where contemplation of the heaven (as in 2.16) should teach us that this beautiful 
dwelling (domus) not only has a divine resident but also a divine ruler and "architect, as it 
were." 

100 Compare also Philo. De opificio mundi 142, partly in SVF 3.337 about Adam as “not only the 
first human being but also the only citizen of the cosmos (kosmopolites) [...]. For his house 
(oikos) and city (polis) was the cosmos, without any handmade construction (kataskeué) hav- 
ing been crafted out of [building] materials [like] stone and timber." On parallels to this pas- 
sage and its debt to Stoic thought, see Bees 2011, 68-70. 

101 Arist. Pol. 3.9, 1280b30: koinonia topou. 

102 Arist. Pol. 3.1, 1275b20f.: autarkeia zoes. 
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4. The Cosmos as a State 


4.1 The Cosmic Home as a World State 


It is noteworthy that apart from Chrysippus' argument about the cosmos made for 
something better than just humans to live in (T18 [a]), references to the cosmos as a 
dwelling are connected to the idea that the cosmos is a state or at least a state-like 
organism.!0? Arius Didymus, for example, introduces the two senses of “state” (Т4) 
to illustrate the second and third definition in the passage quoted above (T16) and 
then compares the cosmos thus defined to a state. Cicero makes the connection too, 
both in a passage from De natura deorum that 1s an explicit report of Stoic ideas and 
in De re publica, where he speaks through a Roman character, Furius Philus, whom 
he associated with Stoicism. 


T19 [Our house (domus)] is [...] all this world (mundus), which the gods gave to us as a 
dwelling (domicilium) and common fatherland [to share with them] (patriam ... com- 
типет).1% 

Т20 [a] First of all, the cosmos (mundus) itself was produced for the sake of gods and 
humans, and the things which are in it were provided and invented for the advantage 
(fructus) of men. [b] For the cosmos is, as it were, a common house (domus) of gods and 
men or a city (urbs) of both. [c] For they alone live using reason, according to justice and 
law. [d] Therefore, just as one must believe that Athens and Sparta were founded for the 
sake of the Athenians and the Spartans and that everything in these cities (urbes) should 
rightly be called their belongings, so we must believe that whatever is in the whole cos- 
mos belongs to gods and humans. 0? 


The second quote spells out the teleological implications of the cosmic home or state 
in an argument that von Arnim truncated when excerpting his fragment: 


States were founded for their citizens, and everything in those states belongs to the citi- 
zens. [d] 

The cosmos is a state of gods and men [b], since among the life forms in it only they 
have reason, which one needs for participating in a state [c, see section 6.1 below]. 


103 Laurand 2005, 147 underscores "l'absence de la rupture entre maison et cité." — On the Stoic 
conception of a world state, see also, e.g., Schofield 1991, 57-92; Obbink 1999; Gueye 2006; 
Wildberger 2006, 3.2; Vogt 2008, in particular ch. 2; Bees 2011, 61-80. 

104 Cic. Rep. 1.19 — SVF 3.338. In other contexts, Cicero describes Furius Philus as a friend of 
Scipio Aemilianus and as influenced by the Stoic Panaetius (Mur. 66; further references in 
DPhA F26). The discussion here, at the beginning of De re publica, mirrors Scipio's dream at 
the end: Celestial and earthly matters are contrasted, only to demonstrate their intimate con- 
nection. 

105 Сіс. Nat.D. 2.154, [a]-[c] = SVF 2.1131. 
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Therefore, the cosmos was made for gods and men [a], and all that is in it belongs to 
them [a, d]. 


There are a number of signs that Cicero translates from Greek, e.g. the quirky par- 
ticiple utentes, which might correspond to a much more idiomatic expression in the 
other language.!°° The fact that instead of res publica (“state”) Cicero uses the word 
urbs suggests that he read the Greek word polis and took it in the sense of “city 
state." Similarly, the examples of Greek instead of Roman city states point to a 
Greek origin of the argument since Cicero prefers Roman names when he invents an 
example himself. Most importantly, the argument blends elements from the defini- 
tions in Arius Didymus: that the cosmos is a dwelling for gods and humans (T16); 
that such a dwelling is /ike a state of gods and humans (T4); and that everything else 
in the cosmos belongs to gods and humans (T16, T17). 

The juncture of oiketerion and polis occurs also in a piece of Epicurean polemic 
that has come to us through a monumental inscription, set up by a citizen of the now 
derelict town of Oenoanda in Lycia in the second century CE. That man, Diogenes 
(DPhA D141), collected original writings of Epicureans and had them cut in stone to 
edify his fellow citizens. Recent findings now allow the reconstruction of a “contin- 
uous ‘theological Physics-sequence’” in which an Epicurean tries to refute the claim 
that the world was created by a god. The newly added passages confirm that at this 
point the target are the Stoics. 


T21 And furthermore this: If he [= God] crafted (edémiourgése) the cosmos as some kind 
of dwelling and city (polis) for himself, I ask: Where did he hang out before the cosmos 
[sc. had been made]?! 


We can be less sure about a passage from the second-century orator Aelius Aristides 
in his Praise of Zeus that shows signs of Stoic influence.!8 Using the word oikétéri- 
on, Aelius describes how the supreme god made suitable dwellings for all natures, 
“in this way producing a city (polis), as it were, or having built it.” A little later, 
Aelius denotes this process with the word kateskeuasato, a verbal equivalent to 


106 The Latin soli enim ratione utentes iure ac lege vivunt is ambiguous, since both ratione and 
the other ablative phrase iure ac lege could be either the object of utentes or an adverb modi- 
fying vivunt. In my translation, I follow the word order, which would correspond, e.g., to the 
following unambiguous version in Greek: uóvoi yàp Aóyo YpapEvor katà бїколбу тє Koi 
уброу Goo. 

107 Diogenes of Oenoanda, frg. 20, col. 1 Smith 1993 = Theological Physics-Sequence XII. The 
complete text of that sequence with English translation is printed in Hammerstaedt and Smith 
2014, 263-70. I have not yet been able to access Güremen et al. 2017, which also contains a 
paper by Jean-Baptiste Gourinat on “La critique des stoiciens dans l'inscription d'(Enoanda." 

108 Aelius Aristides is generally regarded as a public speaker rather than a philosopher. His train- 
ing included studies with philosophers of different schools, most of them Platonists. His 
speeches make eclectic use of ideas from different schools, including Stoicism (see Pernot 
1994, 360-2; Goeken 2012, 303-18; on his cosmopolitanism see also Richter 2011, 124-34). 
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Cleanthes’ “construction” (kataskeuasma, T3), and calls Zeus the founder of a set- 
tlement (oikistés).!° 


4.2 Only a Comparison? 


Before we consider further state objectives implicit in the definitions we have stud- 
led, it is necessary to address an ambiguity in our evidence. Some of the sources 
identify the cosmos with a state, while others seem to speak of a world state only as 
a comparison. In their systematic cosmo-theological doxographies, Arius Didymus 
and Cicero, for example, use comparative particles which qualify the claim that the 
cosmos is a state as an image or analogy.!!? We find the same qualification in Ci- 
cero's doxography of Stoic social ethics. 


T22 They hold that the cosmos is governed (regi) by the divine command (numine) of 
gods, and that it is, as it were (quasi), a city and state (urbem et civitatem) common to 
humans and gods, [...].!!! 


Of course, it is not unlikely that variations are the result of sloppy expression or 
stylistic choice of individual authors. However, a close analysis suggests that our 
testimonies reflect а more precise and nuanced usage.!!? For example, we can ex- 
clude that the particles in Cicero are just instances of his own tendency to hedge 
metaphors with quasi or a form of quidam since he refers to the world state also 
without such qualifications. !? 


109 Aristid. Or. 43, p. 4 Jebb. According to Philo (De opificio mundi 142 = SVF 3.337, quoted in 
n. 100) Adam has "the cosmos as his house and state (polis).” 

110 Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.15.4 = Ar.Did. 29 (T4): “hoionei polis;" Cic. Nat.D. 2.154 (T20): 
“quasi communis deorum atque hominum domus aut urbs utrorumque;" Nat.D. 2.78: “unum 
mundum ut communem rem publicam atque urbem aliquam." Similarly in the Epicurean ref- 
erence to the concept on Diogenes’ monumental inscription (T21): “hdsper oikétérion kai 
polin;” Philo. De specialibus legibus 1.13: “kathaper polis;" Manilius 5.738: “sic etiam mag- 
no quaedam res publica mundo est;" Plut. De exilio 601b: “hdsper politas;" Aelius Aristides 
Or. 43, p. 4 Jebb “hdsper polin;" M.Aur. Med. 4.4.2-3: “hdsanei polis.” Brown 2009 follows 
this lead and discusses both the cosmopolis and natural law as “metaphors.” 

111 Сіс. Fin. 3.64 = SVF 3.333. 

112 Scholars, e.g. Gueye 2006, also suggest a chronological differentiation, especially those that 
follow Schofield's (1991) thesis (see below n. 325) that Zeno envisaged a local state of sages 
as a political ideal on the one hand, and on the other, a cosmic community that is not a state 
(73). Richter 2011, for example, claims that full-blown cosmopolitanism was a phenomenon 
of Roman Stoicsm, while the Early Stoics were interested rather in the role of outsiders with- 
in the city state defined as a kin-group. Obbink (who proposes a different reading than 
Schofield) observes that the first evidence for the cosmos to be explicitly called a city pertains 
to Chrysippus and not yet to Zeno (1999, 181; see also Vogt 2008, 79). Given the state of our 
sources and the fact that references to Zeno are more likely to have been blended with exposi- 
tions of Stoic views generally, we should be wary to construct an argumentum ex silentio 
from this fact. 

113 Cic. Rep. 1.19 (T19); Cic. Leg. 1.23 = SVF 3.339. 
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Several instances in which the cosmos is presented as a world state outright could 
be explained rhetorically, as the consequence of some persuasive agenda in their re- 
spective context. The passage in Cicero's De re publica (T19), for example, reacts to 
the objection that astronomy should not concern a Roman citizen. Accordingly, the 
speaker stresses the idea that the whole cosmos is such a man's home and fatherland, 
using a term (patria) that connotes the obligation a man has to exactly that commu- 
nity which Furius was accused of neglecting.!!4 


4.2.1 The Citizen of the Cosmos in Therapy and Exhortation 


A number of references to the world state without qualification belong to a specific 
genre, consolations On Exile, in which an author exhorts the audience either not to 
be depressed or not to worry about the fact that they are, or may be, expelled from 
their country. A stock idea of such contexts 1s that a person 1s at home everywhere, 
which sometimes is developed by describing the exiled person as a citizen of the 
whole world. 

Itis in such a context that Musonius Rufus — who was expelled from Rome sever- 
al times himself — alludes to the definition of a state-like cosmos reported by Arius 
Didymus (T16 and T17), but without hedging particle. 


T23 What? Isn't the cosmos a fatherland (patris) common to all human beings, as 
Socrates used to claim? [...] [a reasonable man] regards himself as a citizen (polites) of 
the state (polis) of Zeus, which is composed of humans and gods.!!5 


The reference to Socrates was topical in such contexts. In another recurring version, 
Socrates said that he was “neither Athenian nor Greek, but ‘from the cosmos’ (kos- 
mios).”!!6 Given the close connection between Socrates and Athens, we can be rea- 
sonably certain that he never said such a thing. Rather this exemplary figure was 
used to tack a name to an idea.!!7 

One feature these passages share is the fact is that they present the individual's 
cosmic origin or citizenship as an alternative to the emotional bond a man has to his 
actual home, his town, or his country. Plutarch makes this point explicitly, quoting 


114 Polemical contrast — good men suffer bad things in Zeus’ state (politeia) under his very rule — 
may explain the omission of qualifying particles in Plut. Comm.not. 1076b. The desire not to 
add another layer of analogy could explain the same phenomenon in Philo. De Josepho 29 — 
SVF 3.323. Arr. Epict.diss. 3.24.10 is an exhortation against the fear of death. 

115 Stob. 3.40.9, p. 749 Wachsmuth and Hense = Muson. 9, p. 42 Hense. 

116 Plutarch. De exilio 600f. See also Cic. Tusc. 5.108 mundanus; Arr. Epict.diss. 1.9.1; attributed 
to the Socratic Aristippus in Diog.Laert. 2.99 and without a specific author in Sen. Ep. 28.4f.; 
see also Sen. Helv. = Dial. 12.8.4-6, where the citizen of the cosmos or mundus becomes a 
resident of the heaven. 

117 Brown 2006, 550. 
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Aristo, a student of Zeno (DPhA A397), who disagreed with his fellow Stoics on 
several points, not least of all in his rejection of any other value than that which ac- 
crues from virtue. The exile has been forced to leave what custom or convention 
calls his fatherland (nomizomene patris), but by nature (phusei) there is no father- 
land, just as there is no natural house or field or forge.!!? It is with similar negativity 
that Diogenes the Dog may have given the answer "citizen of the cosmos" (kosmo- 
polites) when asked where he was from — an answer that would have been unmoti- 
vated and beside the point if the Cynic had not intended to signal his rejection of all 
convention (nomos) and thus also of any kind of citizenship and statehood.!!? 

At the hand of a Stoic, however, the assertion of one's cosmic citizenship may 
become the basis for reasoning about one's identity and obligations, most emphati- 
cally in the Dissertations of Epictetus. 


T24 If this is correct what the philosophers say about the kinship between God and hu- 
mans, what else is left for humans than to follow the example of Socrates, and never to 
say "from Athens" or “Corinth” when asked where they're from but rather “from the cos- 
mos." Why do you say you're from Athens? Why not rather that you're just from that 
corner there into which your little body was cast at its birth? Clearly, it's from some- 
where more sovereign (kuridterou) and all-embracing that this very corner there and your 
whole house [and family] (oikia) have come down to you and generally everything from 
which you derive the origin of your ancestors; it's from there that you call yourself 
“Athenian” or “Corinthian”! !?° 


In such instances an acknowledgement of one’s cosmic citizenship is the foundation 
for determining the end of one’s actions and aspirations, and so, again, it is natural 
that the cosmos is called a state without qualification. 


4.2.2 A Cosmic Model-State 


Just as the perspective of a citizen can give orientation to the individual, the cosmos 
is also presented as an ideal community that can be a model for humans to learn how 


118 Plut. De exilio 600e = SVF 1.371. 

119 Diog.Laert. 6.63. Nikulin 2016, 115 describes this as “the politics of the voluntary ‘uprooting’ 
of oneself from a particular polis or place." As with numerous other anecdotes and witty say- 
ings attributed to Diogenes, it is uncertain whether he ever expressed himself in this manner. 
On the one hand, Diogenes became a stock character for all kinds of fiction; on the other, al- 
ready in antiquity Cynic thought was given a Stoic interpretation, and Stoic tenets were as- 
cribed to famous Cynics. This also happens in our most extensive source, Book 6 of Diogenes 
Laértius’ Lives of the Philosophers. An overview of the evidence and a less skeptical view is 
presented, e.g., by Moles 1996. See also, e.g., Schofield 1991, 64-7; Obbink 1999, 181; Lau- 
rand 2005, 65-9 and 2014, 433-44. For outlines of cosmopolitanism also beyond philosophi- 
cal discourse, see, e.g., Long 2008a, Konstan 2009, Brown 2009, and Pradeau 2015. 

120 Arr. Epict.diss. 1.9.1-3; compare also 2.10.3 and, e.g., Philo. De specialibus legibus 2.46; 
M.Aur. Med. 4.29.2. 
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they should live together. Then, again, 1t makes sense to describe that ideal commu- 
nity as a real state, not just a quasi-state. 

As we will see in more detail below in chapter 7, the quality of a local polity of 
humans may be measured by the standards of the cosmic state. Cosmic citizenship 
may also reinforce or frame obligations in one's local society, as we see in this pas- 
sage from Seneca's De otio, a discussion of whether a Roman Stoic is allowed to 
stay out of politics and civil service. 


T25 Let's embrace the idea that there are two states (res publicae). The one is vast and 
truly common to all (publica), inclusive of gods as well as humans. Within it, we look 
neither to this mere corner nor to that; we measure the boundaries of our polity (civitas) 
by the sun's course. The other is the one in which we are enrolled by the circumstances 
of our birth — I mean Athens or Carthage or any other city (urbs) that belongs not to all 
humans but to a particular population. Some persons are active for both states, the greater 
and the lesser, at the same time; some only for the lesser, some only for the greater. This 
greater state we can serve with devotion even in leasure (otium).'?! 


Seneca has just announced that he is going to present the traditional Stoic position 
(De otio 3.1), while Epictetus’ talk quoted above is the follow-up to a school session 
in which a Stoic classic was read and commented upon. The first sentence alludes to 
this reading when it points to views of “the philosophers.” It is therefore not unlikely 
that the parallels between the two texts reflect well known conceptions originating 
with some earlier Stoic: the contrast between the “corner” to which one is assigned 
by birth and the single, all-encompassing, more sovereign and greater, truly common 
primary society, the state in the fullest sense there is.!?? 

Both Clement and Dio Chrysostom, our first two sources for the definition of a 
state, 123 also envisage such a true state as a model for human communities. Accord- 
ing to both, however, this ideal state is not the whole world, but the heaven. That the 
ideal is relevant to human action nevertheless is clear when Clement opens it to hu- 
mans as a city of God and Church, while Dio Chrysostom's whole speech is present- 
ed not only as a lesson of statecraft but stages a setting, a half-barbarian endangered 
city state far away from Greece, in which social organization is intimately linked to 
cultural and ethnic identity. Dio Chrysostom claims that *a good state (polis) com- 
posed exclusively of good citizens" could never come about, “except if there is one 
of the blissful gods in the heaven."!?^ For a Stoic, goodness (areté) requires sage- 


121 Sen. De otio = Dial. 8.4.1-2, transl. Gareth Williams 2014, altered. 

122 Compare also Arr. Epict.diss. 2.5.26; M.Aur. Med. 3.11.2, where the smaller states are de- 
scribed as something like households — oikiai — of the “highest state (polis);” M.Aur. Med. 
4.23; 6.44.6: "state (polis) and fatherland;" Bees 2011, 90-4. The relationship to fellow citi- 
zens in one's local polity, that one should value and not harm them, is the topic in Sen. De ira 
2 — Dial. 4.31.7 and Arr. Epict.diss. 2.15.10. 

123 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.20, 29 = T1 and Clem.Al. Strom. 4.26.172.2 = T2. 

124 Dio Chrys.Or. 36.22. 
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hood, and this is exactly what characterizes a state and a people according to the 
Stoics whose views Clement reports. It is for this reason, that these Stoics deny the 
status of a state in the proper sense to the particular polities of humans on earth. A 
state is something wise, and very rarely, if at all, does even a single human attain 
wisdom. !?5 

Dio's speech is a blend of Platonic and Stoic thought, while Clement focuses on 
what the church father himself was interested in. Clement may very well have elided 
the Stoic concept of a state encompassing the whole world in order to promote an 
alternative vision of a spiritual realm both in Heaven and on Earth. However, there 
are a number of parallel sources that confirm the Stoic origin of what we read in 
these two texts. An early example is Cleanthes" Hymn to Zeus. Pointing up to the 
sky, the speaker underscores how well that realm obeys its sovereign, Zeus: 


T26 AII this heaven (cosmos) here, which circles around the Earth, 
obeys you, wherever you order it to go, and willingly accepts your rule. (7-8) 


With this corresponds the harmony and discipline among the heavenly gods that 
Chrysostom highlights in his speech.!?6 Plutarch takes the idea that the stars could 
be citizens with different civic offices as an occasion for riducule and jokingly pic- 
tures Sun and Evening Star serving functions of councilors or ministers. !?” When he 
paraphrases the Stoic tenet 


T27 that the cosmos is a state (polis) and the stars its citizens (politai) 


the word cosmos is ambiguous. He could be saying that the whole world is a state in 
which the stars are citizens, or that just the heaven is a state composed of an astral 
citizen body. Whatever the truth of the matter, in two respectable non-polemic 
sources the context clearly shows that the heaven by itself was at least also described 
as a state. At the end of his Astronomica, the Stoic poet Manilius (DPhA M19), who 
composed this Latin poem early in the first century CE, describes the order that gov- 
erns the innumerable stars at the outer rim of the universe: 


T28 And just as a people is distributed into mighty cities, 

while the fathers claim the first rank and the equestrian 

class the second, just as you see the people subordinate to the knight and below the peo- 
ple 

the common rabble, the crowd for which now there is not even a name, 

just so there is a state, as it were (quaedam res publica), in the great heaven too, 

one that Nature makes, she who has founded a city (urbs) in the heaven. 


125 Brouwer 2014, ch. 3. 
126 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.22f. 
127 Plut. Comm.not. 1076f-77a = SVF 2.645. 
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There are stars similar to the aristocrats, there are others nearest 


to the most noble, there are ranks and all the lawful rights appertaining to superiors.!?? 


It is noteworthy, however, that Manilius introduces his characterization as an analo- 
gy and, in addition to that, modifies the term res publica with a particle. Similarly, 
Dio Chrysostom argues that only the heaven could be a perfect state, if one is per- 
pared to call it so, while Cicero in his systematic exposition of Stoic theology also 
hedges his language when speaking of the state-like bond between the gods with 
their perfect rationality. 


T29 [...] and that [the gods] are united among themselves by some kind of civic attach- 
ment (conciliatio) and sociability (societas) and govern (regentes) the one cosmos 
(mundus) like some shared polity and state, as it were (ut communem rem publicam atque 
urbem aliquam). ? 


The results we can summarize so far are paradoxical: Especially in conservative 
contexts, such as a doxographic account, the Stoics appear somewhat hesitant to at- 
tribute the property of statehood to the cosmos as a whole. At the same time, the 
cosmos, or the heaven, is frequently singled out as the only true state ш the full 
sense of that term. 


4.3 From Household to Kingdom 


Dio Chrysostom, who explicitly addresses the reluctance of the thinkers, i.e. Stoics, 
whose ideas he reports, suggests two solutions to this paradox: They did not mean to 
“assert downright, without any qualification, that the cosmos was a polis,”!° first, 
because this would be contrary to his definition, which he now attributes to the 
world state theorists, namely that a state is an organized group of human beings 
(T1). Second, Chrysostom wonders whether those theorists’ assumption that the cos- 
mos is an animal (an uncontested view among Stoics)!3! makes it less appropriate or 


128 Manilius. Astronomica 5.734-41. 

129 Cic. Nat.D. 2.78 = SVF 2.1127. Cicero uses conciliatio to translate oikeidsis. 

130 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.29. 

131  Diog.Laert. 7.142f. = SVF 2.633. Gods are rational animals, and the whole cosmos, including 
its parts, was regarded as yet another god. This idea occurs in the doxographers in the same 
contexts in which we find the definitions of the cosmos as composed of gods and humans 
(Diog.Laert. 7.137 = SVF 2.526; Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.15.1 = Ar.Did. frg. 29 Diels = SVF 
2.528). For evidence on the cosmic world soul and its psychic functions, see, e.g., Wildberger 
2006, 1.1.7.3. 
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plausible for them to call it a state in a literal sense. Rather, as Chrysostom under- 
stands them, 


T30 they in a sense somehow think [the cosmos] is like a state because of the large num- 
ber of things coming to be and passing away within it, and also because of the disposition 
(taxis) and good order of its administration (dioikésis).'** 


It is thus its size, diversity, and complexity, and the fact that it so well organized, its 
“good order" (eu-kosmia), which makes the cosmos (literally: “the order") a state 
rather than simply a household. 

God himself, the one who manages the whole so perfectly, receives a number of 
appellations — ruler (arkhón), lawgiver, leader, “master of all matter"? — but 
Chrysostom settles on the title “King,” with an explanation that connects the idea of 
a world state to that of a well managed dwelling. Again drawing on a Stoic tenet, he 
develops the idea that God, identified with Zeus, is the father specifically of humans 
and the particular gods created by the active principle God. This is so because he 
shared his rationality only with gods and humans among his creations.'?^ As father, 
God is the head of a household, or at least Dio would expect the poets and other au- 
thorities he cites to agree 


T31 that the cosmos as a whole is Zeus’ household (oikos), seeing that he is the father of 
those in it, and — by Zeus! — that it is a state (polis), just as we think it is like one with 
regard to the greater power of his rule. For kingship is more fittingly predicated of a state 
than of a household. 9? 


According to this interpretation, the cosmos is one large houshold, a dwelling with a 
family in it, of which God is the father both in the biological sense (since he is the 
one who has literally fathered gods and humans with his seed) and in the social 
sense (as the one who rules and manages everything like the head of a large house- 
hold). However, since this household is so great and majestic, it is more fitting to 
call God its King and therefore the cosmos at least something like a state. 

The connection between household and state is not particularly far fetched. The 
household or family was regarded as the basic unit and origin of more complex so- 
cial organizations, which would then be ruled by the father in a kingly manner. ?? 
We also find the idea several times in Philo of Alexandria, in passages that show a 


132 Dio Chrys. Or 36.30. 

133 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.32. 

134 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.31-6. Evidence for this idea, its precise meaning, and its implications in 
Wildberger 2006, 3.1.3.7-10. 

135 Dio Chrys. Or 36.37. Schofield (1991, 88f.) suggests that this passage may go back to 
Chrysippus’ On Nature. A similar combination of ideas can be found in Philo's, De opificio 
mundi, where Adam, the first human being, “had the whole cosmos as his home (oikos) and 
state" (142) and strove to emulate God, “his father and king" (144). 

136 In his commentary to the passage, Nesselrath (2003, 83f. n. 160) points to Plato's Laws (Leg. 
3, 680e) and Aristotle's Politics 1.12, where we also find a reference to Zeus as the "father of 
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strong influence of Stoic thought.!37 In one of these, a Greek fragment of the dia- 
logue De providentia, Philo develops the analogy from king back to father and in 
this context also elaborates the motivational implications of the concept of a father- 
king. Zeus 1s not just a perfect manager, a technocrat, as it were; he acts out of kind- 
ly love for his children and subjects (compare p. 48). Combining the language of 
caring with expressions of socio-political organization, Philo indicates that he under- 
stands Zeus' goodwill toward his children as a political excellence. In order to ex- 
plain why God takes care even of wicked people, Philo asserts that God is not a cru- 
el, violent, uncivilized (anhemeros) tyrant. 


T32 [a] Rather he is a king invested with civilized (hémeros) and lawful leadership, arbi- 
trating the whole heaven and cosmos with justice. Now, to a king, no name belongs more 
than that of a “father.” For what parents are to their children in a family, this is a king to a 
state (polis), and to the cosmos — God. ^? 


Citing Zeus’ topical title as “father of men and gods,”!° Philo applies the idea that 
as father and king, Zeus “has matched together the two most beautiful things in na- 
ture [...], leadership and loving care (to kedemonikon)" to the question at hand: Par- 
ents have more or less well behaved children but love them all, looking especially 
after the weak ones, who need more help than those with virtue and self-control. 


T32 [b] In the same way, God too, the father of rational nature, cares lovingly (kedetai) 
for all those who have received a share of the thinking faculty (/ogismos) and looks also 
after those who live reproachably. Thus he gives them an opportunity to correct them- 
selves and at the same time does not overstep his own benevolent (hileds)'*° nature, 


men and gods" (1259b13f.). In addition to this, see the ample evidence and literature in Zam- 
fir 2013, ch. 2.3, also concerning the parallels drawn between the ability to lead a household 
and a city (81-4). 

137 For example, De Josepho 38f. = SVF 3.333, where Philo parallels household management 
and administration of a state; Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesin 4.165 — SVF 3.624; De 
animalibus adversus Alexandrum p. 168 Aucher — SVF 2.733. In the fragment from De provi- 
dentia discussed below, Philo supports the parallel by a comparison with artists, who use the 
same skill for larger and smaller paintings or sculptures. Following Plato, the Stoics too de- 
scribed God, the creator and preserver of the cosmos, as an artist, and Philo was aware of this 
fact: De aeternitate mundi 9 = SVF 2.620 (compare also, e.g., Cic. Nat.D. 1.47 = SVF 2.1165; 
Dio Chrys. Or. 36.58f.). In yet another context, one without further signs of Stoic influence 
(De specialibus legibus 3.170), Philo again treats the household as a miniature city, now as- 
signing the latter to women and the former to men. 

138 Euseb. Praep.evang. 8.14.3 = Philo. De providentia, 2.15, not in SVF. The whole section is 
included as a source for Stoic thought in Boeri and Salles 2014, 770 (30.26). 

139 The Christian Eusebius, whose Greek text I translate here, omits the pagan title with its poly- 
theistic implications (Oliveri 2011, 102f.). The title is transmitted in the Armenian version. 

140 This word is often used in prayers (LSJ s.v. hilaos 1.1) and describes the graciousness and 
kindly goodwill, especially of a superior. Emperor Marcus Aurelius uses it often when ex- 
horting himself to remain kind to people who offend him. 
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whose companions are virtue and a love of humankind (pAilanthropia), [both] worthy 
[guardians] to keep watch all over the divine cosmos. ^! 


4.3.1 Household Terminology in Stoicism 


There are thus good reasons to believe that the Stoics took the idea that the cosmos 
18 a dwelling (oiketerion) very seriously and in its literal sense, and that the concept 
of a world state was somehow derivative of it. In addition to the definition of “state” 
as such a dwelling and the independent evidence from Dio Chrysostom and Philo 
just discussed, further evidence is supplied by the rich terminology based on the root 
oik- that pervades Stoic thought in all kinds of relevant contexts. 

This begins with the term oik-eiosis (“attachment”) for the process by which Na- 
ture motivates individual organisms, the most basic composite units (sustemata) of 
any social organization (see p. 43ff.). It is by oikeiosis that animals recognize what is 
oik-eion for them, i.e. belongs to them, so that they are attached to it and seek to 
acquire such things or states.!^? The pervasive use of the root oik- in accounts of the 
Stoic theory of attachment is unlikely to be a mere accident. It characterizes the ac- 
tivity both of the individual natures in particular organisms and of universal Nature 
as a whole. The way in which the pneuma in particular life forms, i.e. the individual 
phusis or nature of plants and animals, directs processes within these organisms 1s 
called oikonomein, i.e. literally, *managing a household." The corresponding noun 
occurs in a literal quotation from Chrysippus with regard to the way in which the 
Common Nature (Коїпё phusis) of all beings assigns gifts or blights in the process of 
“the household management (oikonomia) of all things."!& Nature's administrative 
work consists both in steering the individuals internally, by giving them their own 


141 Euseb. Praep.evang. 8.14.6 — Philo. De providentia, 2.15. The Greek text transmitted through 
Eusebius has “father of logical understanding” (/ogikes suneseos). The version of the Armeni- 
an text would correspond to /ogikes phuseos (“of rational nature;" Oliveri 2011, 100). This is 
a frequent expression and makes more sense here: Not every being endowed with a reasoning 
faculty actually has understanding, but all such beings are children of God. Therefore, God 
cares for all of them, even the foolish ones, and this is the very point this passage wants to 
make. At the end of the quote, the Armenian version would point to a reading eutaxia (“а 
good order") instead of epaxia (“worthy of"), as translated here (Olivieri 2011, 103). The 
Greek word peripolein that corresponds to “keep watch" in my translation literally means “to 
move around" and thus evokes the fiery ether, which circles around the lower layers of the 
cosmos. This heaven is the leading part of the cosmic soul, a claim that Chrysippus is said to 
have made in his work On Providence (Diog.Laert. 7.139 — SVF 2.644). — The flipside of 
God's fatherly attitude is developed in Seneca's De providentia to explain why good men suf- 
fer misfortunes. They are tested and trained like Roman sons by their stern fathers, and not 
pampered like bad people (Sen. Prov. = Dial. 1.5-2.12; for the idea that parents care even 
more for their troubled offspring, see Sen. Ep. 66.27). For philanthropia, which is in Latin 
humanitas, see also p. 220. 

142 See, e.g., Diog.Laert. 7.85f. = SVF 3.178. 

143 Diog.Laert. 7.86; Chrysippus in Plut. Stoic.rep. 1049f-50a — SVF 2.937, and again 1050d. 
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motivations, and by organizing the interaction of particular part bodies globally, and 
both of these activities are called oikonomia. 

By far the most frequent derivative of the root oik-, is however, di-oik-ein (“to ad- 
ministrate") and the derived nouns dioikésis ("administration") and dioiketes (“аа- 
ministrator"). The verb is used in the definition of state for the relation between the 
people and the law by which they are administrated.!^^ Chrysippus describes Zeus as 
the one in charge of “the administration of [all] existent things" and the *administra- 
tor of the whole."!4 Cicero translates the verb dioikein with administrare, which is 
ubiquitous in De natura deorum, Book 2.146 

In the Outline of Stoic Ethics, we learn that according to the Stoics, *only a sage 
is disposed to be a household administrator (oikonomikos) and [actually is] a good 
household administrator (oikonomos)."!^" Household administration as a virtue or 
skill (oikonomike) is there defined as 


T33 a disposition to see by contemplation and implement by action what is advantageous 
for the household. 


This definition again indicates what the conception of a state as a dwelling (oiketeri- 
on) and of the world state as a gigantic household implies for the purpose of such an 
organism, the state objective. Cicero has Balbus conclude at the end of his lengthy 
argument for the existence of gods from the providential order of the cosmos 


T34 that everything in this cosmos is administrated by the plan of a divine mind (mente 
consilioque divino) in a manner worthy of admiration to assure the safety (salus) and 
preservation (conservatio) of all [beings in it].!^ 


The household's purpose is not just the preservation of the community as a whole, 
i.e. the self-sufficiency that for Aristotle is the condition of possibility for a stable 
city state (p. 50). The preservation “of all beings" in the cosmos also pertains to the 
safety of each individual, and not only this but also to each individual's flourishing, 
as far as this 1s possible. This was essential to Zeno's conception of Nature, as Ci- 
cero tells us: 


T35 So Zeno defines nature as follows, characterizing it is an artisanal fire that proceeds 
methodically toward making things come to be. For in his opinion nothing belongs more 
to art than creating and making things come to be. [...] every nature [i.e. also the nature 
of an individual living thing] is artisanal [...] Now, the Nature of the cosmos [...] is 


144 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.20 = T1; Clem.Al. Strom. 4.26.172.2 = T2. 

145 Diog.Laert. 7.88 = SVF 3.4, quoted as T43 on p. 68; an allustion to this account of the good 
life by Chrysippus occurs in Dio Chrys. Or. 36.32; compare also Plutarch in his polemic 
against Chrysippus (Comm.not. 1076b). 

146 Cic. Nat.D. 2.3, 73-6, 82, 85f., 132; 2.76: administratio. Compare also Cic. Fin. 4.12 = SVF 
1.134: "that the whole world and its largest parts are administrated by a divine mind." 

147 Stob 2.7.11d, p. 95 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.623. 

148 Cic. Nat.D. 2.132. 
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called by the same man, Zeno, not only artisanal but an artist outright, one that cares and 
plans ahead for what serves the advantages and purposes of all [beings in it] (consultrix 
et provida utilitatum oportunitatumque omnium). 


Another source attests that Zeno not only used the term dioikein for Nature's, i.e. the 
artisanal fire's, activity of creation and maintenance but also compared it to the ad- 
ministration of a state. 


T36 The primary fire, however, is like some kind of seed containing the descriptions 
(logoi) and causes of everything that has come into being, is coming into being, and will 
be. The network and sequence of these (touton) [i.e. the descriptions and causes] is Fate 
and Knowledge and Truth and some kind of inescapable and inevitable Law (nomos) of 
[all] existent things. It is by this (tautei) [1.e. the network and sequence] that everything 
all over the cosmos is administrated (dioikeisthai) exceedingly well, just as in some kind 
of constituted polity (politeia) with the best ever laws (eunomotaté).'>° 


4.3.2 Polis or Politeia? 


The doxographer’s summary is structured in such a way that he introduces one key 
concept in one sentence and in the next sentence develops a new idea from that con- 
cept, referring back to it with a demonstrative pronoun (touton, tautei). Contrary to 
what we find in the standard translations, who read the second of these as an adverb 
(“in this way”),!°! tautéi points back specifically to the network of descriptions and 
causes that are interconnected through space and time. The account thus highlights 
the fact that the administration of the cosmos has a certain structure, which it impos- 
es on the cosmos. Accordingly, the fragment compares the cosmos not to a polis, a 
dwelling with citizens in it; rather it compares the way the descriptions and causes of 
things are interwoven with each other to a political organization, a polity or constitu- 
tion (politeia). 

Generally, it seems that the Stoics distinguished these two terms, and were some- 
what less hesitant to call the cosmos a politeia than a polis. Unfortunately, we do not 


149 Сіс. Nat.D. 2.57f. = SVF 1.171f. Oportunitas may be a translation of ebxaipia; see Cic. Fin. 
3.46 = SVF 3.524; 3.60 = SVF 3.763. 

150 Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.14.2 = Aristocles. frg. 3 Heiland = SVF 1.89. The Peripatetic Aristo- 
cles (DPhA A369; late first cent. BCE/early first cent. CE) wrote a ten-volume history of phi- 
losophy, fragments of which are preserved by Eusebius. Eusebius mentions Zeno in the title 
of the excerpt, and the fact that God is described as primary fire also points to Zeno specifi- 
cally. The primary fire is not the same as the "element of existent things" discussed in 
Praep.evang. 15.14.1, the god-matter compound of purest fire into which the cosmos dis- 
solves regulary during world conflagration and from which a new differentiated world is 
formed (on the difference between the element “fire” and God as fire, or rather “heat,” see 
Wildberger 2006, 1.4.1.6). 

151 For example, Long and Sedley 1987, vol. 1, p. 276 — 46G3; Gerson and Inwood 1996, 174; 
des Places in his 1987 edition of Eusebius. 
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have an explicit definition of politeia in our sources.!>? Just as in general Greek us- 
age, the word can denote not only a constitution type!?? or a token constitution — the 
sets of laws, rules and customs distinctive of a particular state — but also a person's 
political practice or policy and the corresponding practices of and within a state as a 
whole.!5* The ambiguity of the term and its corresponding verb politeuomai facili- 
tates the argument in which Dio Chrysostom, continuing from the passage quoted 
above (T31), concludes that where there is a king, there must also be a state. The 
reasoning looks more like something designed by a Stoic dialectician than a creation 
of this orator-philosopher himself. 


T37 After giving Zeus the title "King over the Whole of the World," the philosophers 
[1.е. Stoics] would not refuse to agree that the whole is ruled by a king; and after they 
have said that, they would not deny that the whole is governed as a political body (poli- 
teuesthai) and that there is some constitution and political activity (both: politeia) of the 
universe. Having conceded this fact, they would not refuse to agree that the entity in 
which this structure and political activity obtains (to politeuomenon)!* is a state (polis) 
or something similar to this. 156 


That politeia is an activity rather than a structure or object seems to follow from Phi- 
lo's comparison between household management and the administration of a state: 


T38 For the household (oikia) is a state (polis) contracted to a smaller size and household 
management (oikonomia) a kind of condensed state administration (politeia), so that the 
state too is a large household, while the state administration is some kind of communal 
(koiné) household management.!^7 


4.3.3 The Cosmic Disposition: Fate, Nature, and Providence 


According to a definition in the Outline of Stoic Ethics, household management 
(oikonomia) is not just the activity of attending to one's property or the cultivation of 
the fields, it is also “the disposition (diataxis) concerning expenses and work 
loads."!^* The same term diataxis denotes the disposition of the cosmos as a whole. 


152 Clem.Al. Strom. 1.25.168.1 = SVF 3.332 cannot be adduced here. Clement's primary subtext 
is Platonic, and the phrase trophé anthropon is from Plato's Menexenos, 238c. 

153 E.g. Diog.Laert. 7.131 = SVF 3.700, not in the modern legalistic sense (see Dawson 1992, 9; 
Straumann 2016, ch. 5). 

154 LSJ s.v. L2 and II. 

155 Like the noun politeia, the corresponding verb politeuomai is ambiguous: It refers to the mere 
fact of (a) being a citizen or (b) having a certain constitution, but also to the ensuing activi- 
ties, i.e. (c) participation in politics and political offices and (d) the process of being governed 
according to a certain constitution (see LSJ s.v.). 

156 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.37 — SVF 2.1129; for the distinction between politeia and polis see also 
Dio Chrys. Or. 36.23. 

157 Philo. De Josepho 38 = SVF 3.333. 

158 Stob. 2.7.11d, p. 95 Wachsmuth — SVF 3.623, from the same passage as T33. 
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The excerpt from Arius Didymus that has provided us with definitions of a state-like 
cosmos (T4 and T16) begins its explanation with the tenet that the entity called cos- 
mos is “that which in the phase of a differentiated world has a disposition (diataxis) 
like this here,” referring to the fact that in a cycle of eternal recurrence of exactly the 
same sequence of events the cosmos expands to a globe of purest fire and contracts 
again into the world structured by different element layers and filled with all kinds 
of life forms.'?? Cleomedes (DPhA 162, RE 3), an astronomer of the first or second 
century CE who drew heavily on Posidonius, describes the preservative role of the 
Sun in that differentiated world: He maintains the harmony and agreement of “the 
administration (dioikesis) of the whole [of all things], having himself become re- 
sponsible for the persistence with regard to the disposition (diataxis) of the whole 
[of all things]."!9? Epictetus teaches that one must accept things as they are, i.e. “аз 
the one disposing (Ao diatasson) has disposed (dietaxen) them." This disposition 
(diataxis) serves “the harmony (sumphonia) of the whole [of all things]."!6! In an- 
other Diatribe he claims that humans are “able to observe reflectively (parako- 
louthein; see p. 114) the divine administration (dioikesis)" and, when something 
happens to them, to understand 


T39 that this is assigned (aponemetai) by the disposition (diataxis) of the whole [of all 
things], and that the whole is more important (Kkurioteron) than the part, and the state 
[more important] than the citizen.!9? 


Further parallels in Stoic writings and works of Christian or Platonist philosophers 
possibly drawing on Stoic material support the claim that diataxis has terminological 
force and describes the rational, providential order given to the cosmos by God, who 
is conceived as a beneficent, fatherly creator and ruler of the world.!6? 


159 Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.15.1 = SVF 2.528; compare also Stob. 1.20.1f., p. 171 Wachsmuth = 
‘Aëtius’ 2.4.13 = SVF 2.597 about the eternal recurrence of exactly the same differentiated 
world, which is a Stoic theory, even though the Stoics are not mentioned as the source: “that 
the same disposition and differentiation of the cosmos is preserved thoughout" the cycles of 
destruction and creation. 

160 Cleomedes 2.1, lines 395-9 Todd, p. 156 Ziegler — Posidon. frg. 290a Theiler. The passage 
does not appear in the edition of Edelstein and Kidd because they include only fragments in 
which Posidonius is cited by name. The date of Cleomedes (DPhA 162) is uncertain; most 
likely he wrote before Ptolemy, whom he does not mention. 

161 Arr. Epict.diss. 1.12.15-17. 

162 Arr. Epict.diss. 2.10.3, 5. Compare [Plutarch]. Consolatio ad Apollonium 119f: a certain 
amount of lifetime was assigned [the author uses the verb aponemein] to the deceased “ас- 
cording to the providential care (pronoia) for the whole [of all things] and the cosmic disposi- 
tion (kosmiké diataxis);" this was the fated course for the deceased (heimarmené poreia). 

163 The “cosmic disposition" (Sext.Emp. Math. 9.60) appears as one category of arguments for 
the existence of gods in a part of Sextus Empiricus’ Adversus mathematicos that is likely to 
have come from a Stoic source (Wildberger 2006, vol. 2: 376-86). The term may have been 
inspired by Plato's Timaeus 53c and also occurs in the Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De mundo 
(300125) that seems to have drawn on Stoic material (see n. 97). — Platonist: Stob. 1.12.1a, p. 
134 Wachsmuth = *Aétius' 1.10.1: In a blend of the Platonic Form (of good) with the Stoic 
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Especially the passages from the Diatribes of Epictetus show that this term is 
characterized by the same ambiguity as the term politeia. On the one hand, diataxis 
refers to the actual state of the world, including the diachronic sequence of arrange- 
ments; on the other hand, it is also а command.!9^ Marcus Aurelius, for example, 
states that the lighter elements stay within his body down here on Earth because 
“they obey the disposition (diataxis) of the whole [of all things]."!65 In his dialogue 
De legibus (*On Laws"), Cicero reports a Stoic argument in which he concludes that 


T40 [perfectly rational beings] obey this heavenly disposition (discriptio — diataxis) and 
divine mind and supremely powerful god, so that one should even regard this whole cos- 
mos as a single constituted polity (civitas = politeia) of gods and men.!66 


In the quoted passage, Cicero connects law, a constituted polity, and the disposition 
of the world as something that is identical with or at least intimately connected with 
a divine mind, a deity whom one obeys just like the disposition itself. 

Even though we do not have a Stoic source that would provide a full account of 
the connection between the single elements of our analysis so far, we have sufficient 
information to reconstruct the coherent picture to which the various clues belong. 
First of all, it is important to keep in mind that the Stoics identified Fate, Nature, and 
Providence as the same individual, the active principle God, which is thus named ac- 
cording to different functions. It is as Fate, through the network and sequence of 
causes, that God performs his creative, beneficent work and assures a coherent dis- 
position across space and time. The name “Nature” enhances the life-giving, sup- 
portive administration that lets all living things flourish and reproduce, and works 
both from within the individual organisms and in the cosmos as a whole. The name 
"Providence" enhances the fact that what happens is by divine volition and not just 
an automatic process. 67 


T41 For [as Chrysippus says] Providence is the volition of God and, furthermore, his vo- 
lition is a sequence of causes. And from that fact, that it is volition, it is Providence. Fur- 


God, an idea becomes “the cause of the disposition of [by themselves shapeless] matters" and 
obtains for the perceptible things the role of a father; Hierocles. In aureum carmen 1.22; 
Iambl. Myst. 4.5: The gods take “the whole disposition of the cosmos" as the benchmark of 
what is just or unjust; Stob. 2.8.45, p. 174 Wachsmuth = Iambl. Letter to Macedonius on 
Fate: The "disposition of fate" is here identified with the "disposition of the cosmos;" Procl. 
In Ti. vol. 2, p. 260 and In Platonis Cratylum commentaria p. 176; Simpl. In De mundo vol. 
7, p. 396; Simpl. In Phys vol. 9, p. 616; Philoponus. De opificio mundi p. 143. See also [Plut.] 
De fato 570e. — Christian: e.g., Euseb. Praep.evang. 6.6.53 and 7.3.2; Vita Constantini 2.48; 
Origines. /n Jeremiam 10.6. 

164 See also LSJ s.v. П. 

165 M.Aur. Med. 11.20.1. 

166 Сіс. Leg. 1.23 = SVF 3.339. 

167 This theist point is made by Eusebius (Praep.evang. 7.3.2f.) in a heavily Stoicized version of 
Hebrew cosmology: He compares the way in which the cosmos got its disposition by the will 
of God with the way in which “states and polities” cannot come about “without laws and a 
ruling disposition (arkhontiké diataxis).” He also posits that the Hebrews thought “only [God] 
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thermore, because the same [volition] is also a sequence of causes, it has the additional 
name “Еа{е.”!® 


This explains why Balbus, the proponent of Stoic theology in Cicero's De natura de- 
orum, can say without contradiction that the cosmos is administrated by Nature, !6° 
by Providence, which is equivalent to the counsel or planned decision (consilio) of 
the gods and to the plan or decision of a divine mind.!7° The cosmic disposition thus 
is the fated structure of things and events in the cosmos, of all that Nature makes 
grow and happen to preserve the cosmos, including the life forms in it. At the same 
time, this disposition is also that which God wants to happen and thus orders to hap- 
pen.!7! 


4.3.4 The Cosmic Constitution and a Rational Animal's End!72 


The identity of Fate, Nature, and Providence explains why the disposition of the cos- 
mos may also be seen as a constitution, both as the political structure and as the po- 
litical practices that constitute a polity. When a supreme power orders things, then 
that power's will is a law to his subjects. The cosmic constitution and polity (po- 
liteia), which coincides with the cosmic disposition, is therefore nothing else but the 
“Common Law” determining all things in the cosmos. “The great state (megalopo- 
lis)," which “is this cosmos," says Philo, “makes use of one constituted polity and 
one law.”!73 The same Philo presents us a Stoic Moses, when he writes that Moses 
regarded it as essential to show the following pair: 


T42 First, the one who is at the same time father and creator of the cosmos and in truth 
its lawgiver; second, the one who is going to make use of those laws, to embrace the fol- 
lowship of Nature (akolouthia phuseos), and to live according to the disposition of the 
whole, in harmony and concord of both deeds with words and words with deeds. 14 


presided over the disposition of the complete cosmos as king and lawgiver" (Praep.evang. 
7.10.1). Compare the opposite claim made by Cotta in his refutation of a Stoic argument in 
T18 [b]. 

168 Chalcid. /n Tim. 144 — SVF 2.933; further literature in Wildberger 2006, vol. 2: 548 n. 289. 

169 Сіс. Nat.D. 2.82, 85f. For Nature as the administrator, see also, e.g. [Plutarch]. De fato 11, 
574d = SVF 2.912. 

170 Providence: Cic. Nat.D. 2.74; plan of the gods: 73-76; divine mind: 132 = T34. 

171 For the identity of fate with the disposition and will of god as well as providence, see also 
Nemesius. De natura hominis p. 110 Morani; Nemesius himself, however, talks as if he were 
refuting a Platonist. For the lexical connection between law, disposition, and polity, see also 
Plut. Adversus Colotem 1125c; Joseph. AJ 1.11, 4.194; Origen. C.Cels. 4.31. 

172 Vogt 2008 provides a thorough account of this central intersection between Stoic politics and 
Stoic ethics of the individual. 

173 Philo. De Josepho 29 — SVF 3.323. 

174 Philo. De vita Mosis 2.48, not in SVF. Boeri and Salles (2014, 756 in the note to 30.2) see 
close parallels to Cic. Rep. 3.33. 
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The two agents that Philo describes correspond to the individual (idios) inner nature 
of a rational being and the outer, Common Nature (koiné phusis) of all things, as the 
Stoics posit them. The Common Nature as the great administrator (dioiketes) of the 
cosmos creates all individual natures and preserves them by giving them movements 
and — in the case of animals — motivations derived from their attachment (oikeidsis) 
to various objects, motivations which lead those beings to what belongs to them 
(oikeion). Thus steering individual part bodies from inside and the cosmos as a 
whole by the perfect concert, as it were, of these natural movements "through" the 
part bodies, 7? Common Nature arranges the differentiated world in its perfect bene- 
ficial disposition (diataxis), which is at the same time what Providence, the volition 
of God, wants and decrees. 

Chrysippus’ famous formulation of the end (telos) for a rational animal highlights 
exactly how the second agent, the human being, finds fulfillment by deliberately 
aligning himself with the first agent. Chrysippus develops the meaning of the formu- 
lae “living in agreement" (omologoumenos) with Nature and “living according to 
virtue (агеїё)” used by Zeno and Cleanthes!"6 and adds his own formula “living fol- 
lowing nature (akolouthos tei phusei)," an expression to which Philo alludes in his 
distinction of two agents.!77 


T43 Again, living according to virtue is equal to living according to one's experience of 
what happens by Nature/to nature (phusei), as Chryippus says in the first [volume] of On 
Ends. For our own natures are parts of the [Nature] of the whole. Because of which the 
end comes to be: living following nature, i.e. according to one's own [nature] and accord- 
ing to the [Nature] of the whole [of all things], performing no activity of the kind the 
Common Law (Ло nomos ho koinos) is accustomed to prohibit, the one who goes through 
everything and is the same as Zeus, who in turn is the leader of the administration 
(dioikesis) of [all] existent things. [Chrysippus continues to say] that exactly this is the 
virtue of the blissful man (eudaimon) and a good flow of life, when everything is done 
according to the harmony (sumphonia) of the divinity (daimon) that is with each [of us] 
with the volition of the administrator (dioikétés) of the whole.!78 


Whether or not the Stoics regarded the cosmos as a state, a polis, in the fullest sense, 
they certainly believed that the cosmos was a politeia, a constituted polity and a 
structured system of social activity, an organization administrated by a Common 


175 On this specific terminology and the underlying theory, which may have been a post-Chrysip- 
pean development and can be traced back at least to Seneca's Stoic teacher Attalus (DPhA 
А501), see Wildberger 2006, 3.3.4.10. For the imagery of muscial harmony, see 3.3.2.2 and 
T63, quoted on p. 99. 

176 Diog.Laert. 7.87 = SVF 1.552. 

177 The future form "going to make use" (or also: "destined, designed to make use") in Philo's 
text may have been chosen to emphasize the active, non-automatic agreement on the part of 
the rational beings created by God, which is a prerequisite for the blissful life defined by 
Chrysippus and other Stoics. 

178 Diog.Laert. 7.87f. = SVF 3.4. The “divinity that is with each [of us]” is the rational mind by 
which human beings are children of God (p. 59ff). 
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Law. A state of humans is a multitude or people administrated by law;!? the cosmos 
in the phases of a differentiated world is a multitude of things and beings, the whole 
of all things that exist, ordered in a perfect, beneficial diposition that results from the 
cosmos being administrated by God's volition, i.e. Providence, which is the same as 
the Common Law. 

As the two passages just quoted indicate, the lawful cosmic order is constitutive 
of a special relationship between rational beings, notably humans, and their creator. 
This relationship's objectives go far beyond mere sustenance of life functions and 
the kind of flourishing provided by Nature to all biological organisms. When beasts 
flourish they are in a state that Stoics denoted with the mysterious word aphi- 
larunesthai, some kind of expansive good mood; flourishing plants "thrive" 
(thallein).'*" As rational animals that have a share of divine reason in them, humans 
are capable of yet a third form of flourishing: bliss (eudaimonia). This perfect state 
of bliss is defined in terms of divine Law, on whose existence it depends. So one 
more reason why Stoics did not spell out a state objective in their definition may 
have been the fact that such an objective is implicit in the definiens “administrated 
by law." It is now time to take a closer look at this term most central to the Stoic 
conception of a state. 


179 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.20, 29 = TI. 

180 Diog.Laert. 7.86 — SVF 3.178. The word aphilarunein is attested only here. According to 
Philodemus' testimony (De musica 4, cols. 47.20f. and 132.17 Delattre), Diogenes of Baby- 
lon uses a related verb aphilaroun to describe how music reduces tensions and stops people 
from quarreling. Musical sound was regarded as a characteristically non-rational stimulus. 
Another expression in that context is to "relax" or “expand the soul” (psukhén anhietai). The 
Stoics associated happy emotions with an expansion of the soul, while distress was defined as 
a contraction. 
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5. The Law 


5.1 The Definition of Law as Natures Right Word 
5.1.1 Law as a Prescriptive and Prohibitive Body 


In the first sentence of Chrysippus’ account of the end (telos), i.e. of what it means 
to have reached bliss (eudaimonia), there is an ambiguity, which I have retained in 
my translation of the Greek. The dative form phusei can indicate an individual posi- 
tively or negatively affected by something but also an active agent, and this double 
meaning may have been intended. As concerns their individual nature, humans can 
experience what happens fo their nature, i.e. to them as beings with such a nature, 
e.g. that they can get ill; but they can also experience what happens by their nature, 
how they themselves act because of their natural dispositions and the way they are 
attached to things, e.g. that they tend to avoid error and cognitive dissonance.!®! It is 
from such experiences of their own nature in passive and active interaction with the 
world that human beings develop concepts of value and self. 

As concerns the Nature of all, however, they can only observe what happens by 
Nature, 1.e. what this Nature actively brings about. There is nothing by which Nature 
could be passively affected without her own will and agency. It is not by chance that 
God, who is Nature, is also called that which does or makes (to poinoun),!*2 i.e. the 
active principle, in contrast to passive Matter. Plutarch tells us that Chrysippus quot- 
ed the phrase “апа Zeus' will had been fulfilled" from the proem of Homer's Шаа 
(1.5) and identified Zeus’ will with both Providence and “ће Nature of all, accord- 
ing to whom everything is being administrated (dioikeitai).” Chrysipp explained his 
reasoning thus: 


T44 Since Common Nature extends through everything, it will be necessary that every- 
thing whatsoever which comes to be in the whole and in any of the parts comes to be 
[thus] according to Nature and Nature's word (/ogos), in due order and unhindered be- 
cause of the fact that there exists nothing outside [the cosmos] that could obstruct Na- 
ture's household administration (oikonomia), while none of the parts [of the cosmos] is 
able to move or be disposed in any other way than according to Common Nature.!*? 


Much is remarkable about this passage. The first thing to note is that Chrysippus at- 
tributes to Nature a /ogos, a “word,” “account,” or “description,” that determines 


181 See, e.g., Cic. Fin. 3.17£.; Arr. Epict.diss. 2.26.1-4. 
182 E.g. Diog.Laert. 7.134 — SVF 1.85, 1.493, 2.300. 
183 Plut. Stoic.rep. 1050c-d = SVF 2.937; see also 1050a. 
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how things happen. We can adduce a passage from Philo to understand better what 
that ^word" is: 


T45 Since every state with good laws (polis eunomos) has some constitution (politeia), it 
necessarily happened to the citizen of the cosmos (kosmopolités) that he would use the 
same constitution as the cosmos in its entirety. This [constitution] is Nature's right word 
(orthos logos), which in a more proper appellation is called ordinance (thesmos) and is a 
divine law (nomos), according to which what is befitting (prosekonta) and appropriate 
(epiballonta) has been assigned (aponemein) to each individual.!*^ 


The “word” of Nature in the two quoted passage is none other than God in his func- 
tion as Law. The Law and any particular law in the proper sense of the word is, ac- 
cording to the Stoics 


T46 orthos logos [= right reason (i.e. the faculty that produces Jogos or a set of logoi) or 
right speech (i.e. meaningful utterance or thought)] prescriptive (prostaktikos) of what is 
to be done (poiéteon) and prohibitive of what is not to be done.!5? 


Properly speaking, the Stoics did not posit a natural law in the sense of some law 
that happens to be natural in contrast to other laws that would be unnatural or artifi- 
cial and contractual. What 1s right or wrong, just or unjust is so “Бу nature" (phusei/ 
natura; see also below, p. 158ff.), and the law is that which Nature says. In order to 
understand the Stoic concept of Law, it is essential never to forget that /ogos is first 
of all speech, a meaningful linguistic utterance or also thought as "speech inside" 
(logos endiathetos).'*6 

АП types of logos are corporeal and different from the incorporeal sayables, 
which are something like meanings or effects and subsist at Jogos. A logos prostak- 
tikos 1s a corporeal utterance or thought by which a rational being says a certain type 
of sayable (lekton) namely that “which we prescribe when saying [it],”!8’ just as we 
assert a different type of sayable, an axioma or proposition, when our /ogos is a 
statement. A law thus is a prescriptive corporeal speech act, as it were, and when 
Chrysippus describes Nature's unhindered activity as a process by which everything 
comes to be “according to Nature's *word"" (T44), he describes Nature as perform- 
ing always successful prescriptive and prohibitive speech acts that result in the 
things coming to be exactly as meant in the prescriptive or prohibitive sayables sub- 
sisting at Nature's Jogos or speech. The predicates contained in the commands of 
Law become effects that obtain at the world. This series of unfailing speech acts, or 
logos, is the Common Law. 


184 Philo. De opificio mundi 143 = SVF 3.337. 

185 The definition is attested many times. See, e.g., in the Outline of Stoic Ethics, Stob. 2.7.11d, 
p. 96 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.613, or Clem.Al. Strom. 1.25.166.5 = SVF 3.332. 

186 For the latter, see Hülser 1987, fragments no. 528-535. A more detailed account of the differ- 
ent kinds of logos and sayables in Wildberger 2006, 2.4. 

187 Diog.Laert. 7.67 — SVF 2.186. 
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Chrysippus says that Nature “extends through everything" (T44), thus referring to 
the Stoic tenet that the active principle God is immanent and completely blended 
with Matter throughout the cosmos, acting upon Matter by touch.!88 In his work On 
Providence, Chrysipus declared 


T47 that, of course, the cosmos is administrated according to Mind (nous) and Provi- 
dence, [...] in such a manner that the Mind penetrates into every part of the cosmos, just 
like the soul in us.!8° 


This all-permeating Mind is none other than God, also known as Nature, Providence 
— and Law. Accordingly, it is possible to read the word /ogos in the definition of law 
also as a reference to the faculty /ogos of a rational mind, which is translated as ratio 
by Cicero and as "reason" in English. Reason in this sense is a faculty to have and 
produce language, i.e. speech and speech-like thought — not the property of rationali- 
ty nor the kind of abstract or particularly rational, well reasoned thinking we tend to 
associate with this property. Insofar /ogos may denote a mind endowed with reason, 
law as a logos prostaktikos would be such a mind capable of or disposed to produce 
individual prescriptive speech acts, or a mind as the container of such speech acts in 
form of internal speech, e.g. when someone has conceived a plan that is to be exe- 
cuted step by step. 

We must therefore distinguish carefully between different renderings of the defi- 
nition by Cicero, whose De legibus is one of our most important sources for the Sto- 
ic concept of law.!?? When he talks of “right reason in prescribing and prohibit- 
ing,"!?! then he either refers to the mind engaged in making prescriptive and pro- 
hibitive speech acts or the faculty for making such speech acts, or he misrepresents 
the Stoic concepts 1f he wanted us to understand law as rationality in one's prescrip- 
tive and prohibitive practice. When Cicero defines law more fully as reason “which 
prescribes that which is to be done and prohibits the opposite,”!°? then he seems to 
refer to either the mind's practice or disposition to be enuntiative of prescriptive or 
prohibitive speech. The capability or disposition to make prescriptive or prohibitive 
speech acts 1s highlighted when he identifies the law with a divine mind or Zeus and 
calls it “suited for prescribing or or prohibiting,"!?3 


188 Wildberger 2006, 1.1.4-5. 

189 Diog.Laert. 7.138 = SVF 2.634, Posidon. frg. 21 Edelstein and Kidd. 

190 An excellent exposition, which also demonstrates Cicero's alignment with Stoicism in that di- 
alogue, is Asmis 2008. 

191 Сіс. Leg. 1.33 = SVF 3.317: “recta ratio in iubendo et vetando." 

192 Сіс. Leg. 1.18 = SVF 3.315 “ratio [...] quae iubet ea quae facienda sunt prohibetque con- 
traria." 

193 Cic. Leg. 2.8, 10 = SVF 3.316: “lex vera apta ad iubendum et vetandum.” 
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5.1.2 Fate and Seed-Description (Logos Spermatikos) 


Whether speech or mind, as in the Ciceronian context, in both cases a law in the Sto- 
ic sense is a body and as such capable of causing effects at other bodies. The con- 
nection between /ogos and causation was made explicit in Aristocles’ summary of 
Zeno's view about Nature as primary and artisanal fire. It is, as it were, "the seed 
containing the descriptions (logoi) and causes of everything" that comes into being 
in the cosmos at any time.!?^ Contrary to our understanding of the word, the Stoic 
‘seed’ is just the pneuma, a piece of the parent's soul, or, if the seed is God at the 
beginning of a new creative cycle, “the seed-description” (spermatikos logos) of the 
differentiated world to come.!?? This cosmic seed contains the genetic instructions 
for the new world, how everything is to develop and change for the perfect disposi- 
tion of the whole to be implemented. It may not be a coincidence that the adjective 
prostaktikos (“prescriptive”) in the definition of law and the noun diataxis derive 
from the same root fag-, which refers to some activity by which one positions things 
or persons in a certain order, usually by giving a command.!?6 

Continuing his account in T36, Aristocles tells us that the network of descriptions 
and causes, i.e. of seed-descriptions, was identified with Fate by Zeno, and that Fate 
is nothing else but Law. Chrysippus agrees with this view. Not only does he say that 
Nature's ‘word’ brings about every single thing “in due order" (T44), thus referring 
to the sequentiality of causes that characterizes Fate. He also described the power of 
Fate as “administrative of the whole by ordained sequence (/axei)"!?7 and defined 
Fate in terms of what he had to say about Nature's ‘word’ іп T44.198 


T48 Fate (heimarmene) is the description (/ogos) of the cosmos; or the description of that 
which is administrated in the cosmos by Providence; or a ‘word’ (/ogos) according to 
which that which has come into being came to be, that which is coming into being is 
coming to be, and that which is going to be will be.!?? 


194 Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.14.2 = T36. 

195 Diog.Laert. 7.136 = SVF 1.102; 2.580. 

196 LSJ s.v. tasso I and II. The derivative nouns taxis and tagma are also military terms (“battle 
line” and “military unit,” respectively), and the verb is used in such contexts as well. 

197 Compare also, e.g., Alexander of Aphrodisias. De fato p. 191f. Bruns = SVF 2.945, where the 
administration of the cosmos proceeds “according to some sequence and set order (taxis)” of 
interconnected causes. 

198 In Latin, the connection between language and Fate is even closer, given that fatum derives 
from fari (“to speak") and literally means “something said." What is fated (fata) are thus 
things "said" or "spoken" by Fate. 

199 This passage and the quote in the text body come from Stob. 1.5.15, p. 79 Wachsmuth = SVF 
2.913 The doxographer, is most likely not the same as the one who composed the collection 
attributed to ‘Aëtius’ (Mansfeld 20012, 61), which probably was an abbreviated version of a 
doxography composed by Plutarch (Gourinat 2001). Whoever it was, it must have been some- 
one who had direct or indirect access to various original works of Chrysippus. 
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While the name Fate underscores the causal mechanics by which the active principle 
God determines every change and state in the world, God's name Law describes 
causation as a speech act. The term Law highlights the intentionality and the cogni- 
tive aspects of the same process, namely that it is something planned and wanted, a 
volition and command of God, not just a spontaneous expression of natural forces. 


5.2 Justice and the Cosmic Disposition 


There is one difference, though. A series and network of causes, at least properly 
speaking, will always either have effects or be causally inactive; there is no negative 
cause. The law, on the other hand, has a negative side too: it is not only prescriptive 
but also “prohibitive of what is not to be done" or made (poiéteon). We might ex- 
plain this as a consequence of thinking in analogies. After all, the laws the Stoics 
knew in their everyday life did prohibit many things, just as ours still do. However, 
Stoics do not hesitate to reinterpret the most accepted concepts — an activity which is 
the main source for their notorious paradoxes — and there is a different explanation 
at hand. 

The providential administration of the cosmos involves the allocation of scarce 
resources. The disposition of the differentiated world manages a maximum of life 
forms thriving on a limited amount of material, the whole of the God-Matter-com- 
pound, which is the large cosmic body from which everything is made. This means 
that not everything can be created and not every created thing can get all that it 
strives for. The different life forms face restrictions, and their efforts are sometimes 
thwarted. The prohibitions of the Common Law could concern such instances, when 
an individual part of the cosmos is not allowed to move in a certain way, to become 
active as a cause, or to obtain certain resources. 

The thesis that we should understand the prohibitive function of law in the con- 
text of resource management is supported by the etymology of the term “law” from 
the root nem-, as in the verb nemein, one of whose meanings is “to deal out, dis- 
pense” (e.g. food) and “to distribute.”2°° As Cicero tells us, the Greeks, and in this 
context those Greeks are likely to have been Stoics, called the law nomos “from ap- 
portioning to everyone his due.”?°! This corresponds to the idea expressed in our 
sources that both the cosmic disposition and the ‘word’ of Nature, i.e. the divine 
Law, involve “assigning” (aponemein) certain objects, states or experiences to indi- 
viduals in the cosmos.?? 


200 LSJs.v. Land IL. 

201 Cic. Leg. 1.19 = SVF 3.315: “<a> suum cuique tribuendo." 

202 Diataxis: Arr. Epict.diss. 2.10.5 = 139; nomos: Philo. De opificio mundi 143 = T45. — Erskine 
1990, 118 contrasts dia-nemein in Aristotle’s definition of distributive justice with the Stoic 
term apo-nemein. While dia- is equivalent to “dis-” and suggests that a fixed amount is divid- 
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The terminological force of the verb aponemein can be gleaned from its role in 
Stoic definitions of justice (dikaiosune) as 


T49 a knowledge (episteme) disposed to assign (aponemetike) the [proper] value (axia) 
to each individual.20? 


Justice is thus, first of all, a virtue for administrators, for someone who is in charge 
of a pool of resources and allocates them with a view to the worth and needs of each 
individual member of the community. This requires a comparative assessment that is 
only possible if one looks at all those members together, seeing them individually, 
but as individual parts of a whole. This may be one reason why the Stoics use the 
quirky term ton holon, an untranslatable nominalized genitive plural form of the ad- 
jective “whole,” which I have rendered as “the whole [of all things]" in the passages 
quoted so far. It is this intricately balanced cosmic “symmetry of the parts toward 
each other and toward the whole," which makes the cosmos beautiful (kalos) and 
thus good.2% 

Both this holism of Stoic law and the idea that those administrated by the Com- 
mon Law share one pool of resources is expressed by Zeno’s pun on the word pair 
nomos (*law," connected to nemein = “distribute”) and nomós (“pasture,” connected 
to nemein = “let graze” and nemesthai = “graze, feed on sth.”). Arguing that Alexan- 
der the Great’s conquests were a civilizing and thus philosophical project, Plutarch 


ed among recipients, the prefix apo- (“away”) may have been chosen to underscore that the 
described act is also one of giving away what is in one’s own possession. God at least gives 
away shares of himself and of the Matter he has occupied during world conflagration in order 
to make individual part-bodies. 

203 This is how the definition appears in the Outline of Stoic Ethics (2.7.5b1, p. 59 Wachsmuth = 
SVF 3.262). With the added word “proper” I wish to render the meaning of the definite article 
before the term axia (“value”), which indicates either possession or that there is a definite val- 
ue. Later in the same text (2.7.7f, p. 84 Wachsmuth = SVF 3, Diog.Bab. 47) we learn that 
Diogenes of Babylon gives a slightly different formulation, according to which what is as- 
signed is not the value itself but “what is according to value” (so also in Philo. Legum allego- 
riae 1.87 = SVF 3.263). Diogenes reads this phrase in the sense of “what is appropriate” 
(epiballon; this is one of the two words with which Philo characterizes that which is assigned 
in T45). De definition in Diogenes Laértius’ summary is unfortunately lost in a lacuna, but 
our term is attested later (Diog.Laert. 7.126 = SVF 3.295), when he says that the sage is just 
(dikaios) as someone acting “in an assigning manner (aponemetikos)." Compare also Marcus 
Aurelius’ use of the term (p. 177f.) and Cornutus’ explanation of the name “Moira” for one of 
the goddesses determining a person's fate as “unseeing assignation (aponemésis) of what is 
appropiate to each individual" (Theol.Graec. p. 12 Lang). 

204 For the Stoic definition of beauty, see Plotinus 1.6.1 (Plotinus does not name the opponents 
he quotes, but parallel sources confirm its Stoic origin). The function of the concept in Stoic 
cosmological teleology is discussed in Wildberger. “Cosmic Beauty in Stoicism" (forthcom- 
ing). 
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adduces Zeno's holistic politics as a theoretical underpinning of what he imagines 
Alexander's project to have been. 


T50 What is more, the much admired Politeia by Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, 
drives home this one key point, that we should not dwell (oikein) distributed into states 
(poleis) and peoples (démoi)*® distinct from each other by their peculiar [standards of] 
justice (dikaia), but rather regard all human beings as members of our own people (demo- 
tai) and fellow citizens (politai), and that there should be one type of living?®° and one 
cosmos, as if a herd sharing the same pasture (sunnomos) were nurtured together by a 
common law (nómos). Zeno wrote this to draft something like a dream or image of a 
philosophical constitution and society with good laws (eunomias philosophou kai po- 
liteias), while Alexander gave reality to those words.?07 


Whether one reads the passage as translated here or understands “а herd sharing the 
same law (sunnomos) [...] on a common pasture (nomós)," it is clear that for Zeno 
there is a connection between provision for vital needs and a lawful order among hu- 
mans disposed to “flock together" sociably (p. 43) and that the community thus con- 
stituted, the whole within which every individual will be provided for, is the cosmos. 
We cannot say whether Zeno would have called that whole a state or polis їп the full 
sense, but it certainly has citizens. These citizens are a people or population (demos) 
insofar all humans should regard each other as members of the same people (demo- 
tai). As the alternative to a city (polis) one dwells in (oikein), the cosmos is also a 
dwelling for human beings. Insofar their life is ordered by a common law, we can 
thus say that even 1f Zeno did not yet formulate that definition himself (p. 31), the 
cosmos described by him effectively falls under the definition of a state as а 
"dwelling" and “а people administrated by law." 


5.3 Are Stoic Laws Rules? 


As a cosmic community, humans share the Common Law. However, after the de- 
scriptions we have seen so far, we must ask whether that *Law" is a law in any sense 
of the term as it is commonly understood. Whether as a single law or as a system of 


205 Or: “demes,” as the political sub-units of the city state of Athens were called. In Attica, a 
demos was thus a village or a city district. Two facts in particular make the other translation 
preferable: (1) The text should be applicable to all political bodies, not just the peculiar situa- 
tion in Athens. (ii) The states and peoples are distinguished by their different legal systems, 
but the demes in Attica abide by the same laws of Athens. 

206 The Greek word bios means both (a) “livelihood” and (b) “way of life" with certain goals one 
has set oneself. The boundaries are fuzzy since a bios in the sense (b) also includes a choice 
of profession to make a living. 

207 Plutarch. De virtute Alexandri 329a-b = SVF 1.262 = T 1 Bees 2011. Discussions with further 
literature, e.g., in Schofield 1991, 104-14, who also demonstrates similarities to Platonic im- 
agery of herding; Vogt 2006 and 2008, 87-90; Bees 2011, 311-27. 
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laws, the term usually refers to (a set of) rules that universally apply to a defined 
group of agents and/or situations. In short, a law is some kind of general rule. There 
are good reasons to doubt that the Stoics conceived of the Common Law in this 
manner. As the ‘word’ of Nature and as Fate, the Common Law ordains every single 
token event, process, or state in the world; it individually determines "everything 
that has come into being, is coming into being, and will be.”2°8 The Common Law is 
universal in that nothing is outside its domain and that it is a totality of prescrip- 
tions,?” but it is particular in its individual rulings. At least as concerns the cosmic 
Common Law, the definition of law as “prescriptive of what is to be done and pro- 
hibitive of what is not to be done" means that the Law prescribes what is to be done 
or not to be done in each individual instance. 

The Law is also not an abstract entity. Both as prescriptive speech about every 
particular thing that is coming to pass in the world and as a mind, i.e. as the bearer 
of a set of particular prescriptive thoughts, it is a body that has effects on other bod- 
ies through the physical interaction of touch.?!? The Stoics explicitly rejected Platon- 
ic and Aristotelian concepts of formal or final causation (e.g. Sen. Ep. 65) and so 
need to think of a law as having effects in the concrete push-and-pull manner of an 
efficient cause. 

What we know about the Stoic theory of meaning confirms the claim that, for a 
Stoic, a law is essentially concrete and particular: Universal statements are true and 
false only insofar they can be transformed into particular statements literally point- 
ing to some object in the world of which those particular statements are true or false, 
by belonging or not belonging to the objects in question.?!! Similarly, it is probable 
that, for a Stoic, 1f universal prescriptive speech could be meaningfully prescriptive 
at all, this must have involved some transformation into prescriptive speech acts 
concerning particular objects in particular situations. 

Seeing this, we may wonder whether the Law is not rather a series of divine com- 
mands or, insofar it is identical with God, the divine Commander himself.2?? In fact, 
the Stoics described God in such terms when they call him “administrator (dioi- 
ketes)," for example, or “leader (kathegemon) of the administration (dioikesis)," as 
Chrysippus did in his account of what bliss and the end of a human being аге.2!3 
Within God as the world soul, Chrysippus and other Stoics also identified a com- 


208 Zeno in Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.14.2 — T36; compare also Chrysippus' definition of Fate at 
Stob. 1.15.15 = T48 and his description of the inevitable implementation of Nature's ‘word’ 
at Plut. Stoic.rep. 1050c-d = T44. 

209 The latter point is made by Laurand 2005, 57f. 

210 See section 5.1.1 above. Evidence and bibliography on the Stoic conception of /ogos as a 
physical cause and of sayables, especially also the things "said" by fate (n. 198), as effects is 
provided in Wildberger 2006, 2.4.5 and 2.4.7 as well as Wildberger 2013b. 

211 Wildberger 2006, 2.4.5.4f. 

212 Vogt 2008, 3f. 

213 Diog.Laert. 7.88 — T43. 
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mand center, the leading part (hégemonikon) of the world soul, located in the fiery 
ether, the uttermost sphere of the cosmos, which could be seen as the Commander of 
the cosmos just as the leading part of a human being commands whatever that per- 
son does.?!4 

On the other hand, Stoics did employ speech expressing general statements, 
which they must have regarded as causally relevant, for example when defining key 
terms in ethics or theology, or when practicing dihairesis to divide a higher-level 
term into its constituents to arrive at distinctions with which to assess objects of the 
world. Otherwise it would have been pointless to make, e.g., the core distinction of 
ethics of all existent things into goods, bads, and neither, with which Arius Didymus 
begins his Outline of Stoic Ethics.2!5 This general distinction is a cause of behavior 
whenever an agent applies it to what she encounters in her life, asking “Is this good, 
bad, or neither?" It is therefore probable that for Stoics the concept of law too re- 
tained some of its usual generality. 

In what follows, I will argue that the Stoics introduced the term “law” — over and 
above the terminology of Nature, Providence, and Fate — to define a sphere of the 
specifically political, and that in this respect connotations of the word nomos in the 
ordinary sense do play a role, both the generality of law and the man-made conven- 
tionality associated with the term in Greek usage. For a Stoic, access to the political 
sphere requires a form of generalizing cognition of which only rational animals are 
capable. This cognition enables the rational animal to listen to and follow the com- 
mands of the Common Law. There is, however, no automatism, and in this sense, 
insofar the rational being itself has to choose whether it follows the Common Law, 
the Stoics retain elements of a social contract theory. The Stoic rational agent has no 
say in defining the terms on which the cosmic polity is constituted. But it is for her 
to actively spell out these terms and agree to them, or not. Contrary to readings 
based on the expansional interpretation of social attachment prevalent in modern 
scholarship (p. 44ff.), I claim that the development of political reason does not bring 
about essentially different, new social attitudes such that the perfectly rational agent 
would become more altruistically motivated and sociable than before. Rather, the 
political animal has conceptualized and fully understood its existing sociable moti- 
vations and their function within the various communities it belongs to, so that it be- 
comes able to achieve the targets of its impulses more completely and to perform 
more consistently what it has always been striving to do as the animal sociable by 
nature it is. 

That the Stoic law is not a rule is a central point of Katja Vogt's account in her 
influental book Law, Reason, and the Cosmic City.2!© Vogt exposes the weaknesses 


214 See, e.g., Diog.Laert. 7.139 and n. 267, below. 
215 Stob. 2.7.5a, p. 57 Wachsmuth; he quotes Zeno, SVF 1.190. 
216 Vogt 2008, ch. 4. 
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of both what she calls “rules-interpretations” and “prescreptive-reason interpreta- 
tions." Rules-interpretations have been the prevalent understanding in the reception 
of Stoic political theory and the natural law tradition.?!? Prescriptive-reason interpre- 
tations interpret the Stoic law in terms of procedures for decision making without a 
fixed content. In contrast to this, Vogt argues for a radically nominalist interpretation 
very close to the one I still favored in my earlier discussion of the topic?!? and so 
similar to the reading proposed here that it is necessary to say a few words about 
where exactly we part ways. 

My earlier work and Vogt's account miss the fundamental difference between ani- 
mal social attachment and political concord of perfectly rational beings. On the con- 
trary, Vogt blends these two aspects in order to forge a link between the theory of 
attachment and political theory in the first place.2!? Whereas I now propose an es- 
sential reading of social attachment, she prefers the predominant expansional inter- 
pretation combined with the assumption that there is a reflective form of mature at- 
tachment. According to my essentialist reading, all humans are prereflectively and 
spontaneously attached to all others; according to Vogt, this universal attachment is 
reached only through “understanding,” i.e. through the reflective use of reason.??? 

What is correct and important here is that reason appears as a faculty instrumental 
for participating in a socio-political community rather than the commonality that 
grounds and constitutes that community in the first рІасе.22! Humans do not belong 
together because they are more similar to other rational beings than to non-rational 
ones; it is by use of their faculty of reason that humans can acquire the understand- 
ing necessary for becoming a citizen and follower of the Іау.222 However, since Vogt 


217 See, e.g, Kaufmann 2008, 243, 245, 273 and passim. — A decisive move toward a prescrip- 
tive-reason interpretation was taken with Paul A. Vander Waerdt's thesis that the Stoic *natu- 
ral law’ is nothing but “the sage's right reason" (1994); see also, e.g., Inwood 1999. Recent 
summaries of the debate also in Miller 2003 and Schafer 2009, ch. 4. Not yet taken into ac- 
count by Schafer and Vogt is Asmis's paper (2008) with the thesis "that law guides humans 
by stating its commands incompletely as demands for imperfect duties" (3), i.e. kathekonta. 
Brouwer (2011), in a way constitutes the flip-side approach to Asmis's (which he does not yet 
take into account) in that he underscores the approximation of human reason to the virtue 
present in the cosmos as a whole. He also asserts that “law as force cannot simply be equated 
with a set of rules. Rules can at best function as guidelines or rules of thumb only in order for 
human beings to be able to find out what the law orders or prohibits. The law as a force but 
[sic] operates in relation to individual acts (or omissions) and hence can be said to do so in 
terms of specific commands related to the situations at hand" (2011, 28). 

218 Wildberger 2006, 3.2.1. 

219 Vogt 2008, 71£., 99-111. 

220 Vogt 2008, 102f., 201. 

221 Vogt 2008, 106f. 

222 See Vogt 2008, ch. 4, both for what the faculty of reason is and for what exactly this under- 
standing involves in her view. Asmis (2008, 9f.) too underscores the presence of accounts of 
the cognitive development of reason — as concept formation, by the way — in Cicero's De leg- 
ibus: In line with the Early Stoics, Cicero describes the law, qua right reason, as the end of 
human development. 
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does not identify the exact boundary between mere sociability and what is political, 
she cannot plausibly ground what she calls the “substantive” aspect of Stoic law 
which, as she correctly sees, should be accounted for but cannot in a merely proce- 
dural interpretation of law as right reason giving a command. 

As I will argue in the following sections, a law in the Stoic sense is not just a set 
of particular commands of God and other perfectly rational agents. There is a rule- 
like regularity of the Common Law in form of actually observable patterns in the 
cosmos’ perfect disposition, and thus also God’s will, and a corresponding regularity 
in the minds of agents. The latter is implemented in form of a consistent set of 
concepts, the right reason or law in a person’s mind, built by reflective observation 
of the Common Law. Vogt can only show that reason itself is substantive in the 
sense that it is not only a faculty but a faculty with a certain content of perfected 
natural evaluative and factual notions. It is in the evaluative notions that Vogt sees 
the substantive side of the law. “The law is ‘by nature’ insofar as whether something 
is of value or disvalue is a fact of nature"??5 — insofar values derive from natural at- 
tachment. Reason defines value and disvalue by conceptualizing its natural attach- 
ments. While that which suits a person (kathekon) in every decision is particular and 
cannot be formulated in terms of a rule, there are types of value based on which 
something appears as that which suits a person in a situation or not.2?^ Up to this 
point, Vogt's account has only demonstrated that reason itself is substantive, but not 
in which specific sense reason is substantively right. At the very point where Stoics 
introduce an additional term — law or right reason — Vogt returns to procedural crite- 
ria. When explaining why the law and right reason have this content and not some 
other content, she recurs to procedural criteria such as the consistency of perfect rea- 
son or, with regard to the agent's relation to the cosmos, full integration or complete- 
ness of knowledge.2? My account, I hope, remedies this problem by showing how 
the Common Law becomes the source of right reason in a rational being, and how 
that right reason, as a set of concepts, corresponds to reality in a nominalist world 
composed of individually qualified part-bodies.?26 


223 Vogt 2008, 178. 

224 Vogt 2008, 180-5, 189}. 

225 Vogt 2008, 215, 217. 

226 As far as I can see, the account given here has not yet been proposed in the scholarship on 
Stoic law. I have learned much from engaging with Vogt's theses. Particularly formative for 
my understanding have been Scott 1995, Bobzien 1998, Inwood 1999 (and Inwood's work in 
general), Bees 2004, Reydams-Schils 2005b, and I. Hadot 2014. 
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5.4 Experience, Concepts, and Patterns in Nature 


In Chrysippus’ account of the human end, we can find some indication how a Stoic 
may have imagined the Common Law as issuing only particular commands and at 
the same time providing something like general rules. The Law does not give uni- 
versal commands;?? however, there are types of activities that the Law “is accus- 
tomed (eidthe) to prohibit,”? and these a wise person will avoid. The Greek form 
eiothe belongs to the verb etho, which has the same root eth- as the noun ethos 
(“custom, habit"). This expression indicates that Chrysippus does not think of a uni- 
versal exceptionless rule, but of particular instances that are similar to each other 
and show some regularity. It is the general practice of the Common Law to forbid 
certain activities, and this is a fact that human beings can observe and conceptualize 
in order to adapt their behavior accordingly??? 

The same is implied for prescriptive Common Law in Chrysippus' assertion that 
“living according to virtue is equal to living according to one’s experience of what 
happens by Nature" or by and to [one's own] nature.?3° Experience is the process by 
which a rational animal collects and combines single perceptions and forms 
concepts (ennoiai) out of them.”?! The Stoic account of concept formation is similar 
to Aristotle's in the Меѓарлуѕісѕ,222 only that the Stoics, as nominalists, do not ac- 
cept the reality of universal (katholou) truths and thus also of Aristotelian nous as a 
system of such universal truths. Chrysippus defines a life by experience as one “fol- 
lowing nature"??? also insofar the event caused or suffered by nature is prior to the 
perception, and thus also, to the experience of it. 

This experience includes the behavior and dispositions of a human being's own 
nature, as can still be gathered from an enigmatic, elliptic and probably garbled ac- 
count in Cicero's De finibus.??^ As we learn there, young humans form “ап under- 


227 Vogt 2008, 187. 

228 Diog.Laert. 7.88 — T43. 

229 Compare Vogt's interpretation of the “Disturbing Theses” permitting incest, cannibalism, and 
similar behavior (2008, ch. 1) as fragments of discussions in which Zeno and his Early Stoic 
successors argued that "there is no reason to think that these types of action are generally for- 
bidden" (63), i.e. according to them, there were no exceptionless universal rules which would 
prevent a sage from acting in such a manner under certain circumstances. 

230 Diog.Laert. 7.87 = T43; for the various meanings of phusei, see p. 71. 

231 [Plutarch]. Placita Philosophorum 900a = ‘Aëtius’ 4.11.1 = SVF 2.83: “When human beings 
are born, the governing part of their souls is like a piece of paper ready to be written on, and 
each one of its concepts is written into it. The first method of ‘writing’ is via the senses. For 
when they perceive something white, for example, they retain a memory of it once it has 
gone. When there are many memories similar in form, we say that they have experience (ex- 
perience is a plurality of impressions similar in form)." The translation is Brittain's (2005, 
168), slightly altered. Brittain provides a helpful discussion of the topic. 

232 Arist. Metaph. A.1, 980b-81a. 

233 Diog.Laert. 7.88 = T43: "akolouthos (ёі phusei.” 

234 Cic. Fin. 3.20f. = SVF 3.188. 
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standing or rather concept (that which they call ennoia)" of what is “according to 
[their own] nature." In other words, they observe themselves and, as a result, con- 
ceptualize their preferences and dislikes as well as the resulting behavior patterns, 
and how these play out in interactions with other beings and the world in general. 
This kind of self-observation leads to the discovery of patterns or types, e.g. that 
there are classes of things that are “motive of impulse" toward themselves and class- 
es of things that are “motive of impulse away" from themselves. The first are the 
things that are “according to nature,” while the opposite are “contrary to nature.”?35 
Having conceptualized those types of things, human beings assign to them a certain 
value (axia) or disvalue (apaxia), but one that is relative and dependent on circum- 
stances; it needs to be weighed against other options in each particular situation. As 
a result, the objects in question are no longer just motive of impulse (Aormé) but 
give rise to deliberate action (praxis). The human being no longer just follows its 
animal impulse toward some object it is attached to. She defines a target, an effect of 
her action which suits her (kathékon) in this particular instance, and formulates a 
thought ordering herself to go for that thing.??6 If the effect she aims at with her ac- 
tion is really something that suits her (kathékon), it is consistent (akolouthon) with 
that rational person’s life and something that fits the situation in question, such that 
the effect which suits, *once implemented in action, would have a reasonable justifi- 
cation (eulogos apologia)??? 

It is in this sense, by providing a constant flow of experiences about self and 
world with his particular orders and acts, that God as Law is both a ruler giving or- 
ders to his subjects and a standard from which rational beings can abstract rules for 
their own behavior in form of concepts about what 1s according or contrary to their 
nature, what has value, and what kinds of action targets generally tend to suit them. 
As Chrysippus himself is reported to have expressed it in the opening lines of his 


235 Stob. 2.7.7c, p. 82 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.121. 

236 Stob. 2.7.9, p. 86f. Wachsmuth and Sen. Ep. 113.18, both SVF 3.169; Stob. 2.7.9b, p. 88 
Wachsmuth = SVF 3.171. A helpful discussion is, e.g., Brennan 2005, chs. 11-13. Most dis- 
cussions do not distinguish between the corporeal action and the incorporeal effect. What is 
suited is the effect, not the action itself. Instead of the English translations of kathekon as “be- 
fitting” (e.g. Brennan 2005), “appropriate” (e.g. Vogt 2008) or "proper function" (Long and 
Sedley 1987), I prefer a more literal translation that preserves both connotations of the Greek 
word, the idea that it is something one ought to do апа the idea that it is what the agent is 
disposed to, likes to do. Similar to the English translations, the Latin terminology enhances 
the aspect of obligation, both in the verbal expression of oportet me (“I ought to ...") for 
kathékei moi (“It suits me to ...") and when the Greek participle kathékon (“something that 
suits") is translated as officium. 

237 Stob. 2.7.8, p. 85 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.494; see also Diog.Laert. 7.107 = SVF 2.493. For an 
exploration of the issues that arise from the concurrence of inborn dispositions and behavior 
patterns, on the one hand, and concept formation through perception and subsequent thought 
or instruction, on the other, see I. Hadot 2014. 
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treatise On Law quoted by the ancient law expert Marcianus, who in turn was cited 
in the Digesta Iustiniani: 


T51 The Law is the king of all things done (pragmata), both divine and human. He must 
be the supervisor (prostates) of what is honorable-beautiful (kalon) and what is disgrace- 
ful-ugly as well as the ruler (arkhon) and leader (hegemon), and in this context (kata 
touto) also the standard (kanón) for what is just (dikaion) and unjust and for?* those ani- 
mals that are by nature political (phusei politika zoia) prescriptive of what is to be done 
and prohibitive of what is not to be done.??? 


Here we find exactly the conincidence of Commander and Law suggested by the 
sources discussed so far. Like Dio Chrysostom, Chrysippus characterizes the Law as 
a king in a formula reminiscent of Zeus' title as father or ruler of gods and humans 
and ascribes to him various titles for administrators and political leaders. At the 
same time the Law is also a benchmark and measure, the standard against which par- 
ticular judgments can be made. The Law has this function in the context of leader- 
ship (kata touto). It is by giving the particular commands for things to be done as a 
leader and king of the world that the Common Law provides a standard from which 
rational beings, those capable of participating in a state, can derive rules for their 
own behavioral choices. They do so by reflectively observing and conceptualizing 
observable patterns that obtain in the manifold particular occurrences of this world, 
including their own body and mind. In this process they also realize that this empiri- 
cal reality is the result of benevolent divine intention with which their own strivings 
and intentions are observably aligned. Thus they figure out for themselves what, 
generally, is to be done and what, generally, is not to be done, and assess accordingly 
whether the action target they are proposing to themselves is such that it can be justi- 
fied with a view to the values they have conceptualized in this manner and the facts 
they have learned about the world and themselves. 

Two further fragments of Chrysippus' thought that have come down to us confirm 
such an interpretation. One is Chrysippus’ conception of the modal terms “possible” 
and “necessary” and their antonyms. These terms characterize propositions, i.e. 


238 The transmitted Greek text has a genitive form here that is problematic since literally it would 
mean that the Law is the measure of what a political animal is. This is in principle possible, 
but the pattern of conjunctions (kavóva. ze eivat бікоіоу Kai ббікоу Kai t&v qot тоддтїк@у 
Cov лростактікоу etc.) suggests the beginning of a new sense unit with the mention of the 
political animals. I therefore follow the reading of Long and Sedley (1987, 67R: "prescribing 
to animals ..."). Given that the passage was preserved in a Latin manuscript and a corruption 
by homoeoteleuton would be palaeographically possible, we might consider amending the 
genitive form and reading a dative instead. 

239 Dig. 1.3.2, Corpus Іигіиѕ Civilis, vol. 1, p. 8 Mommsen = SVF 3.314. Chrysippus himself al- 
ludes to a poem by Pindar (frg. 132 Bowra). The prosaic term pragmata added to Pindar's 
phrase by Chrysippus contains the root prag-, from which derives the term praxis (“action”). 
The word thus also denotes “а thing done in form of an action," i.e. an action effect. In ordi- 
nary speech, the plural form pragmata is often used to refer to "things" and "affairs" more 
generally. — Cicero translates parts of this fragment in Leg. 1.19 (Asmis 2008, 7). 
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those sayables that are true when belonging to some body in the world and false if 
they do not belong. A proposition is possible if (A) it is capable of being true and 
(B) is not hindered by external things from being true,"?*? and the same pairing of 
intrinsic capability and external obstacle is adduced to define the other terms. The 
propositions themselves are incorporeals and thus do not have any causal force. 
They are capable of being true because there 1s some body capable of causing them, 
in other words, some nature (phusis) such that it has the causal power to produce the 
effects denoted by the possible proposition. In the same way a proposition is “hin- 
dered,” if there are causes external to the nature capable of bringing about the effects 
such that the nature is prevented from doing what it is, in principle, capable of do- 
ing. What this means is that Chrysippus’ modal logic requires not only particulars 
but types, that certain kinds of objects are disposed to produce certain kinds effects. 
It is clear, however, that talking in terms of these types of behaviors only makes 
sense from the viewpoint of the invidual part bodies of the cosmos that can be hin- 
dered by something outside themselves. At the cosmic level and for God, “the king 
of all things done," there is no hindrance and no possibility. Every single effect he 
has is necessary (T44), and in this sense God was also called Necessity (Ananké).”*! 
Only from the limited viewpoint of humans, who cannot follow and predict all the 
actions of the ruler of the cosmos, God appears also as Chance (Zukhé) or Fortune, 
as a “cause not evident (adélos) to human reasoning."?^? 

The other fragment is a quote that Epictetus adduces in the Diatribes to illustrate 
how humans can navigate their life using the concepts and general rules they have 
gleaned from their experience of what happens by and to nature and of what the 
Common Law is accustomed to prohibit. The passage also illustrates a further sense 
in which the good life unfolds in a process of “following” (akolouthos) Nature. 


T52 This is why Chrysippus is right to say that “Аз long as it is not evident (adelos) to 
me what comes next, I always orient myself toward that which is more naturally suited 
(euphuesteron) for me in order to attain what is according to nature (kata phusin). For 
God himself made me disposed to select such things. But if I knew that it was fated for 
me now to be sick, I would even move by impulse toward it [1.e. being sick]. For the foot 
too, if it had sense, would move by impulse toward being splattered with mud.”?® 


240 Bobzien 1999, 118, within a brief and helpful account of Stoic modal logic, a subject to 
whose elucidation Bobzien has contributed decisively in a number of books and articles. 

241 See, e.g., Chrysippus in Plut. Stoic.rep. 1056c — SVF 2.937; further evidence and discussion 
in Bobzien 1998, 136-43. 

242 Stob. 1.7.9a, p. 92 Wachsmuth/[Plut.] PP. 885c = ‘Aëtius’ 1.29.7 = SVF 2.966. For further 
evidence, see Wildberger 2006, vol. 2: 551 n. 297. 

243 Arr. Epict.diss. 2.6.9f. = SVF 3.191; compare also Epict.diss. 2.10.5f. Chrysippus describes 
action with “reserve” (hupexairesis), on which see, e.g., Brunschwig 2005 and Graver 2007, 
193f., 253 n. 7 with further literature. 
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On the one hand, Chrysippus follows Nature by acting according to the concepts he 
developed by experience of what is according or contrary to his nature. That experi- 
ence and further conceptual work showed him that he was designed by the divine 
creator in such a way as to be disposed to go for some things and avoid others. In 
understanding this, he draws on his theory of attachment by which Common Nature 
manages animals and gives them impulses aligned with the disposition of the 
whole.?^^ Any animal has such dispositions, but the rational animal has also concep- 
tualized them and so makes deliberate decisions based on the general rules it has 
spelled out for itself in the course of reflexive self-observation. However, Chrysip- 
pus makes it very clear that one's conceptions of what is according to nature can on- 
ly provide default orientations. Just as these general rules are created after the event, 
derived from observation of what has actually happened, so the reasonable person 
also “follows” God in accepting what has been commanded at that particular mo- 
ment as soon as she learns about it. And this particular command may also require 
agents to ‘break’ the general rule and go for something that is, generally, contrary to 
their nature. 

This idea was developed lovingly by the Roman Stoics, who connected it to a po- 
em by Cleanthes in which the speaker prays to Zeus and Fate to /ead him to his sta- 
tion, wherever they have already positioned him, using the word diatetagmenos, a 
resultative perfect form of the verb which corresponds to the noun diataxis. The 
speaker declares that he will follow without hesitation.” The Latin formula deum 
sequi (“following God"), which is omnipresent in Seneca, combines Chrysippus’ 
definition of the end with this idea from Cleanthes. Seneca and Epictetus also stress 
the need to be happy with whatever comes about, which means properly speaking 
that “a human being should be pleased with whatever has pleased God.”?46 In such 
contexts, God is described not only as a ruler but also as a military commander — a 
development suggested by the military connotations of the Greek verb diatassein 
(see n. 196). In Seneca's diction, following God becomes deo parere, “obeying 
God."?^7 He compares God, the Nature whose law (lex Naturae) is the suffering hu- 


244 Arr. Epict.diss. 4.3.1. 

245 Quoted in Epict. Ench. 53.1 = SVF 1.527; translated in Sen. Ep. 107.11. Further discussion in 
Wildberger 2006, 3.3.2.1. 

246 Sen. Ep. 74.20. Note also the aorist tense dietaxen in Arr. Epict.diss. 1.12.15, quoted on p. 65. 
Further evidence and literature in Wildberger 2006, 3.2.2.7; for the formula deum sequi, see 
vol. 2: 872f. n. 1326 (2). 

247 Evidence for this usage in Seneca and Epictetus is collected in Wildberger 2006, vol. 2: 875 
n. 1332. For Epictetus see also Long 2002, 168f. 200f. and 233-5. 
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mans need to accept, to an imperator loved by his faithful soldier.?^$ The sage ac- 
cepts the decrees of Nature's law with love and enthusiasm because 


T53 he believed himself to be a citizen and soldier of the whole world (universi) and took 
upon him whatever toil as if assigned by command.?^? 


248 Sen. De vita beata — Dial. 7.15.5. 

249 Sen. Ep. 120.12; compare also Ep. 90.34: Wisdom discovered “а law for life (vitae legem), 
which it straightened (derexit) against the universal one (ad universa<m>, my reading: Wild- 
berger 2006: 839f. n. 1232), and it taught not only how to know but also how to follow the 
gods and to welcome what happens exactly as if it had been assigned by command (impera- 
іа)” 
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6. Inhabitants and Citizens 


Before I can continue the analysis of the Stoics’ conception of law and its implica- 
tions for their concept of state, it is necessary to discuss the question of who is capa- 
ble of following God and obeying the divine Commander. The answer to this 
question coincides with an answer to the question of who can be a citizen of a state, 
ie. a member of a people administrated by law.29? At the same time, discussing 
these questions will provide yet another explanation why the Stoics introduced a 
Common Law in addition to Nature, Fate, and a divine Commander or King of the 
universe. As will be shown, law is constitutive of citizenship and states. 


6.1 Reason as a Prerequisite for Citizenship 


As we have just seen, it is by concept formation, i.e. by use of their reason (/ogos), 
their faculty to produce speech, thought, and concepts, that humans derive general 
benchmark rules from their reflective observation of God's activity as Nature, Provi- 
dence, and leader of the cosmos. For animals the providential decisions of God and 
their results are just an occurrent reality which they perceive and to which they react 
with the movements that are natural to them. For humans this reality instantiates 
more general regularities, types, principles, or rules, which they spell out with their 
faculty of reason. In this way their reason gives them access to the Common Law 
and enables them not just to behave reactively but to act according reason, i.e. ac- 
cording to the principles and rules they have acquired by their experience of what 
happens to and by nature/Nature. These principles and rules, which take the form of 
general concepts, constitute an internal law for them: their rational mind, or reason, 
which tells them what to do and what not to do.25! The Common Law does not just 
make the rational beings move, shoving or pushing them around at will. It is pre- 
scriptive to rational beings because rational beings can conceptualize and thus for- 
mulate its orders in their own mind and tell themselves what they should do, accord- 
ing to the Common Law and the law they have formed within themselves. Only the 
beings who can follow the Common Law's commands in this manner are by nature 


250 On this topic, see also Vogt 2008, ch. 2. 
251 Cic.Leg. 1.18, 1.33, 2.8 = SVF 3.315-17. 
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not only sociable but also political, i.e. made to participate in a state (polis), accord- 
ing to Chrysippus’ introduction to his treatise On Law.??? 

Having reason is thus a necessary condition for citizenship, but it is far less clear 
whether it is sufficient.” When discussing the concept of something like a world 
state, Arius Didymus distinguishes between “those living in [a state]" (enoikountes) 
and “citizens,” and then applies this description to the cosmos as something “com- 
posed of gods and humans.”?*4 Which beings belong to that third category of inhabi- 
tants who are neither citizens nor part of that which has come into being for the sake 
of the citizens? It is unlikely that Arius meant animals. On the one hand, a Greek 
man would probably have been hesitant to regard his cattle, pet, or other animals in 
his environment as part of the population and as "inhabitants" of his city state. On 
the other, animals also differ fundamentally from human inhabitants of a city state. 
In relation to animals, there is nothing just or unjust, no dikaion or common ground 
of justice, because they lack reason completely.255 This is different for humans: As 
Cicero argues in De legibus, “we are all made by Nature for partaking and sharing 
justice??6 among each other.” 


T54 For, those to whom reason was given by Nature also received right (recta) reason; 
therefore also law, which is right reason in prescribing and prohibiting; if law, then also 
justice; and reason [was indeed given] to all [human beings]. Justice was therefore given 
to all, [...].2?? 


However, humans can stand in legal relations even when they are not fellow citi- 
zens. There are legal prescriptions for women, metics (1.e. resident aliens), strangers 
passing through the city, and even slaves, and it is possible to treat such non-citizens 
justly or unjustly. Having something just or unjust in common because of shared ra- 
tionality may thus not be sufficent to constitute citizenship. 


252 Dig. 1.3.2 = T51. See also Cic. Nat.D. 2.154 = T20 [c] and 2.78 = T29; Schofield 1991, 71 
assumes that "sociable" and "political" are terminologically equivalent. As I argue here, they 
are not. Sociability is the inborn attachment to others and a disposition non-rational beings 
can have too. However, Schofield also posits that political beings must be rational. 

253 Compare the four different theses on who among rational animals is a citizen identified and 
discussed by Volk 2008, ch. 2: “the sages (S); all human beings (Н); human beings and the 
gods (HG); the sages and the gods (SG)" (71). 

254 Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.15.4 — T4. On the distinction between citizens and inhabitants of a 
city, see also Vogt 2008, 76 and 92. 

255 See, e.g., SVF 3.367-76; Sorabji 1983; Newmeyer 2017. 

256 Cicero writes ius, which is here the equivalent to Greek dikaion. See below, p. 159. 

257 Cic. Leg. 1.33 = SVF 3.317. 
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6.2 Gods 


Another possible reading of Arius Didymus' distinction would be to regard the two 
pairings as parallel in such a way that the inhabitants of the city state are the humans 
in the cosmos while the citizens of that state are the gods. This would correspond to 
our observation that sometimes the cosmic state appears as one exclusively of gods 
(p. 55f£). According to Arius' formulation, humans, qua rational animals, would 
then belong to the state in one sense, namely because they partake of justice like a 
metic or slave, but not qualify as citizens. 


6.2.1 Hierarchies in the World State 


We have already encountered some evidence for a hierarchic structure of the cos- 
mos. The distinction between rational animals and the rest of the cosmos as existing 
for their sake corresponds to the distinction of things into four different tiers accord- 
ing to the type of pneuma that constitutes ћет,258 a hierarchy that is mirrored in the 
distinction of the four element spheres and the contrast between the sublunar sphere 
and the heaven outside the circuit of the moon. Some of our sources point specifical- 
ly to a state in that outer sphere, and some of them describe further hierarchies with- 
in the heavenly роршайоп.259 However, the descriptions are too diverse in content 
and status to draw any conclusion beyond the fact that at least some Stoics may have 
assumed some command structures among the gods or — more traditionally — specif- 
1с responsibilities for them. 

It is in such a traditional sense, as those ruling over the entire cosmos апа not just 
their exclusive state in the heaven itself, that gods appear in Cicero's De natura deo- 
rum as those governing (regentes) the cosmos. In Cleanthes' Hymn to Zeus, God is a 
monarchic ruler of the gods, while Dio Chrysostom and Chrysippus and other 
sources use the title of a king.29? Writing at a time when Rome had become the 
monarchy that Cicero still struggled to prevent, Seneca describes the relative roles of 
both God as the supreme power and the other gods, whom we encounter as a gov- 
erning body without monarch in Cicero. Seneca also distinguishes between the cre- 


258 More on this in Wildberger 2006, section 3.1 as well as р. 255 and 842f. n. 1241, and Wild- 
berger 2008. 

259 Dio Chrys. Or. 36.22f., Plut. Comm.not. 1076f-77a, and Manil. 5.734-41 = T28. See also, e.g., 
Sen. Ep. 90.28, where demons, the spirits of dead heroes, appear as a lower class of divinities. 

260 Cic. Nat.D. 2.78 = T29; Cleanthes. Hymn to Zeus 7f. = T26; Dio Chrys. Or. 36.37 = T37; 
Chrysippus in Dig. 1.3.2 = T51. 
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ation of the cosmos as a work of art,2°! and the more intimate relation between God 
and his children, the ones with whom he shares reason. 


T55 Even though God had spread himself through his whole work (opus), he fathered 
(genuit) gods as servants (ministri) to his reign so that all things would march (ire) under 
their own leaders (duces).29? 


A passage in Philo that is likely to have a Stoic pedigree extends this hierarchy 
down to the sublunar world. 


T56 To Moses the cosmos seemed to be created and like the greatest state (polis), one 
with rulers and subjects: as rulers (arkhontes) [he regarded] all those in heaven, both 
planets and fixed stars; as subjects the natures below the moon in the air and around the 
Earth. The so-called rulers [he thought] do not have sovereign power (autexousioi) but 
are subordinate governors (Auparkhoi) of the one father of all, whose superintendence 
(epistasia) they imitate in order to get and set right (katorthoun) everything that comes 
into being, while serving as magistrates according to justice and law.29? 


That humans have a special place among the sublunar subjects of God and his subor- 
dinate magistrates in heaven becomes clear in Cicero's De finibus, where the Stoic 
spokesperson Cato both asserts that the cosmos “is governed (regi) by the divine 
command (numine) of the gods" and that it is like a state of humans and gods.?64 
This was the standard view among Stoics, as can be gleaned from the excerpt of Ar- 
ius Didymus' doxography preserved by Eusebius. Continuing to apply the definition 
of a state (T4), he reports that in the cosmos 


T57 the gods hold leadership (Aegemonia), while the humans are ranked below them 
(hupotetagmenoi), and that there is community (koinonia) between them because of their 
participation in reason (/ogos), which by nature (phusei) is law, while all other things 
have come into being for their sake.?9? 


261 On God as creator within his artwork, see Cic. Nat.D. 2.57f. = T35, n. 137 above, and Wild- 
berger 2006, 1.1.6. 

262 Lactant. Div.inst. 1.5.27 = Seneca frg. 86 Vottero/16 Haase. For God as the father of rational 
beings, see p. 59f. On ire (“to go") for expressing cosmic processes, see Lausberg 1970, 98 n. 
25. With a view to the appellation duces and the prominence of military imagery with regard 
to God's cosmic rulership (see above, p. 86), I have opted for a military connotation. Laus- 
berg herself (1970, 99) notes the martial metaphors in Ep. 102.21, where the stars are on ac- 
tive service, tirelessly guarding their respective domains. Concerning the translation of genuit 
with “fathered,” see Lausberg 1970, 100f. 

263 Philo. De specialibus legibus 1.13f.; adduced by Bees 2011, 66. 

264 Cic. Fin. 3.64 - T22. 

265 Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.15.4f. = Ar.Did. frg. 29 Diels = SVF 2.528. 
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6.2.2 Is God a Citizen Too? 


The evidence thus points to the conclusion that the cosmic state-like community 
comprised both gods and humans, with the gods as a ruling class in the leadership 
position. We can also be certain that the gods were not just “inhabitants”? but citi- 
zens in the full sense of the word. This seems to have been true of God himself too. 
Not only is he personally present within the world state, on a specific share of the 
cosmos as the leading part of the world's soul.?97 God is also sociable himself (p. 
48) and creates the cosmos for company, especially in order to live in a community 
in concordant friendship with other rational beings. For this purpose, he must be part 
of the social organization in which such concord and friendship obtains. We may add 
that a father is also part of the family, and thus the household, just as a king is part of 
the state he rules and at least in this sense also a citizen. 

Further sources support the thesis that God is not extrinsic to his creation, as if 
toying with the cosmos like some kind of extremely sophisticated and altruistic strat- 
egy game, but part of the community as one of its citizens himself. Already Chrysip- 
pus may have stated that the cosmos as a whole (which is a god too) was one of the 
sages and participated as a fellow citizen (sumpoliteuomenos) in the polity of gods 
and humans.?9? While this fragment is riddled with problems and its interpretation 
controversial, a new piece of Epicurean inscription in Oenoanda already quoted 
above (T21 on p. 52) now provides unequivocal evidence that God himself was re- 
garded as a citizen by the Stoics. Asked why God made the world, the Stoics reply: 


T58 Wanting to have a state (polis) and fellow participants in this polity (sumpoliteutai), 
God constructed the cosmos quasi as a state for himself, and the human beings as fellow 
participants in this polity.29? 


Of course, we cannot exclude that the Epicurean invented a Stoic tenet for argu- 
ment's sake. Inter-school polemics teem with straw men and often start with some 


266 Euseb. Praep.evang. 15.15.4 = T4. 

267 Diog.Laert. 7.139; see p. 79. In a famous thought experiment, where two individuals, Theon 
and Dion, share the same stretch of matter, Chrysippus seems to have discussed the ontologi- 
cal relation between God as the leading part of the world soul (Theon) and the cosmos as a 
whole (Dion), which coincides with the leading part of the world soul during the phases of 
cosmic conflagration (Philo. Aet. 48f. = SVF 2.397; discussion and literature in Wildberger 
2006, 3.1.3.13). 

268 Phld. On Piety, PHerc 1428, col. 7.22-26 Henrichs = SVF 2.636. On the controversy concer- 
ing the meaning of the word sumpoliteuomenon, see Schofield 1991, 74 n. 19; Obbink 1999, 
184-6; Wildberger 2006, vol. 2: 826f. n. 1196; Vogt 2008, 97f. 

269 Diogenes of Oenoanda, NF 127, cols. 2-3 = Theological Physics-Sequence IXf. (Hammer- 
staedt and Smith 2014, 266). The Greek word kateskeuasen, translated here with “construct- 
ed," points to Cleanthes' definition of polis as a kataskeuasma (T3 on p. 28). From earlier 
excavations, we already knew that the inscription contained a polemic against the claim "that 
[God] might have had a use for a city state (polis) and fellow participants in this polity 
(sumpoliteutai)" (frg. 20, col. 1 Smith 1993). 
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criticism followed by easily refutable replies the other side could have made but did 
not. In the present context, however, there is no sign of such a construction. The 
quote marks the beginning of a refutation in which the Epicurean subsequently 
rephrases and slightly modifies the claim but builds his counter-arguments on 
premises for which the exact content of the claim is irrelevant. Rather, the Epicurean 
directly rejects the thesis that God would want to have fellow citizens and live in a 
state just as he rejects the idea, added in the following passage (T21), that God made 
the cosmos, i.e. the differentiated world, not only as a state but also as a dwelling for 
himself. 


6.3 Sages 


Even more difficult to answer is the question of human citizenship. Several Stoic 
paradoxes imply that fools, i.e. more or less all human beings, do not qualify for citi- 
zenship. Only sages are capable of civic office and government, including the equal- 
ly important ability to submit to another person's rule, as we learn, for example, in 
this passage from the Outline of Stoic Ethics, i which the sages are suitably de- 
scribed with the adjective that connects them to the astu, the urban center and site of 
the institutions of a city state (р. 33). 


T59 To the urban-and-wise (asteioi) they also attribute a ruler's superintendence (arkhiké 
epistasia) and its various species: kingship, command of an army or a fleet, and [ruling 
positions] similar to these. In accordance with this, only the sage is a ruler (arkhei) — 
even if not always in practice, certainly by disposition. The sage is also the only one dis- 
posed to obey a ruler (peith-arkhikos) and to follow him (akolouthikos arkhonti). Among 
the unwise there is no such person. For the unwise man is incapable of either ruling or 
being ruled, self-willed and ill-mannered as he 15.270 


Even more fundamentally, only sages have social skills like friendship, concord, or 
gratitude required for living in a community.?"! Already Zeno did not hesitate to ex- 
press the consequences in his Politeia, namely that 

T60 all those who are no sages are enemies and at war with each other and slaves and 


alien to each other [...] that only the sages are citizens and friends and relatives attached 
to each other (oikeioi) and free.?” 


270 Stob. 2.7.11i, p. 102 Wachsmuth — SVF 3.615; further evidence is collected in SVF 3.611-24. 

271 See,e.g., SVF 3.625-36 and Banateanu 2001, ch. 7. 

272 Cassius Scepticus (p. 33) reporting on the content of Zeno's work at Diog. Laert. 7.32, 33 — 
SVF 1.226 and 222. See also, e.g., Stob. 2.7.11g, p. 100 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.567: The sage is 
politikos; Schofield 1991, 22, 95; Vogt 2008, 75-86. 
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This quote does not specify which state Zeno had in mind, but the most likely inter- 
pretation is that the fool's inability to be part of a political body affects both his sta- 
tus within the cosmos as a whole and his role in any particular local state. 


6.3.1 Right Reason 


At least such an interpretation 1s warranted 1f we take into account what disqualifies 
the fool from full civic participation, namely that the fool is blind and deaf to law. 
Cleanthes makes this point with regard to the Common Law in his Hymn to Zeus. 
Zeus has brought everything into the harmony of one single order (logos), from 
which the bad ones among mortals run away. 


T61 Miserable ones! They long to acquire good things all the time, 

but do not see the god's Common Law, nor do they hear it, 

obeying which they would have an excellent life full of understanding (nous). 

Instead, lacking understanding (anoi), they follow their own impulses, each toward a dif- 
ferent bad thing.??? 


The speaker of the hymn prays to Zeus to "scatter" this “inexperience from the soul” 
and to “give understanding (gnome)" for him to share in the justice (dike) with 
which Zeus steers everything and in which the Common Law should be celebrated 
with hymnic praise by gods and humans alike.? Because of their cognitive weak- 
ness, the fools in Cleanthes' hymn miss the Common Law, and this excludes them 
from the community of the just. We have seen that the Stoics drew a line between 
humans and animals and denied that a relation of justice was possible with speech- 
less beasts. Cleanthes" poems show that the Stoics drew another line between those 
using their cognitive powers correctly, and those capable of doing so but failing to 
conceptualize the law within themselves. 

The problem is that reason alone does not suffice. Only the sage is law-abiding 
(nomimos), i.e. “disposed to act according to what is prescribed by the law,"?75 and 
according to Cicero's argument quoted above,?76 law is the necessary condition for 
rights and justice. In that argument reason gives access to right reason. The same 


273 Cleanthes. Hymn to Zeus 20-26 in Stob. 1.1.12, p. 26 Wachsmuth = SVF 1.537, the quoted 
lines are 23-26. The Law can be seen by observation of the well ordered cosmos, in particular 
the heaven. See also Asmis 2008, 15. 

274 Cleanthes. Hymn to Zeus 33-39. 

275 Stob. 2.7.111, p. 102 Wachsmuth = SVF 2.614; 2.7.11d, p. 96 = SVF 3.613. 

276 Сіс. Leg. 1.33 = T54. 
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point is made already in an earlier passage, there connected to the question of citi- 
zenship. 


T62 Those who have reason in common among them also have right reason in common 
among them. Now, since [right reason] is law, one must believe that humans are con- 
joined with the gods by law too. Further, among those among whom there is a communi- 
ty (communio = koinonia) of law there is also a community of justice (iuris = dikaion). 
But those who have these things in common among them are to be regarded as [mem- 
bers] of the same constituted polity and citizen body (both: civitas = politeia). 


Having right reason means having law since the law itself is not just any kind of rea- 
son or speech (/ogos) but only the right one (orthos logos). Accordingly, only those 
with right reason, which Cleanthes calls nous and gnome in his Hymn, belong to the 
same state or citizen body. 

But what is "right" reason or speech? Unfortunately, our sources do not explain 
how the Stoics understood the term. The juncture orthos logos or the Latin equiva- 
lent recta ratio occur in the definition of law (nomos/lex) and in definitions of virtue. 
In the same way, a law can be external to individual persons (as the Common Law or 
the laws some particular state has given itself) or internal, as the rational mind (or a 
faculty of it) that tells a person what to do and what not to do. 

In the first, external, sense the adjective "right" points to a conception of justice 
as “straightness” and injustice as “crookedness” that can be traced back to the earli- 
est Greek literature known to us, to a time when Greeks had not yet invented legisla- 
tion. In the Miad, a fair judge pronounces a straight sentence; in Hesiod's poetry 
bribed kings make crooked judgments.2/? Archaic expressions of straightness аге 
based on the root ith-/euth-, but beginning from the fifth century BCE, the adjective 
orthos assumed an equivalent semantic function. Literally, it denotes something 
straight or upright but frequently means “just” as well.?7? Similarly, the Latin adjec- 
tive rectus can denote something that is correct and morally right or something that 
is spatially straight, and the Stoic Seneca, for example, makes use of this second 
meaning in arguments that may have a Greek pedigree.?*? What is more, both Greek 
roots (ith-/euth- and orth-) and the Latin root reg- can express leadership; the verb 
orthoun in particular can mean “guide aright” in such a way that a success or happy 
result is brought about.28! As concerns the Common Law, we may therefore con- 
clude that the attribute orthos probably characterized it as something that is a model 
or benchmark of unbiased fairness, weighing the interests of all parties — i.e. the in- 


277 Cic. Leg. 1.23 = SVF 3.339. For the meaning of civitas see above, р. 15. 

278 See,e.g., Hom. //. 18.508; Hesiod. Works and Days 256-64. 

279 LSJ s.v. Ш.4. A particularly frequent collocation was “rightly and justly” (orthos kai dikaios). 
For the equivalency of ith- and orth- see, e.g., Herodotus 1.96. 

280 Sen. Ep. 71.19f.; 76.14; 88.13. 

281 LSJs.v.IL2. 
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dividual part bodies in the cosmos — and making prescriptions and prohibitions that 
guide well, leading to a beneficial result.282 

The adjectives orthos and rectus can also mean “correct,” i.e. free of errors. This 
connotation is central to the other, internal, type of right reason: virtue, i.e. the virtu- 
ous mind. Among others, Seneca reports the following definitions of philosophy: 
“pursuit of virtue," “pursit of correction of one’s mind,” and also “striving for right 
reason" (adpetitio rectae rationis).?? The last definition is attested as “cultivation of 
rightness of reason” (epitédeusis logou orthotétos) in one of the few papyrus frag- 
ments we have of an original work by a Stoic, most likely Chrysippus himself, for 
whom this definition is also attested separately.29^ The author of the text convention- 
ally called Logical Investigations advertises his topic by pointing to the tenet that a 
sage never opines or suspects and, as a result, is not ignorant but has only certain 
knowledge. Study of logic, i.e. working to understand how language means things, 
helps to achieve the correctness of reason that a sage һаѕ.285 The virtue or right rea- 
son of a sage is thus right not only because it is just and gives good guidance, so that 
the sage “gets things right" (kat-orth-oi) when effecting an achievement (kator- 
thoma) with his perfect action. It is also right because the judgment to act in this 
way is not only what suits the agent at that moment (kathékon) but also the right 
thing to do within the overall context: made by a mind free of errors, for the right 
reasons, fitting the person and the situation in every respect.?56 

For a Stoic, every action is at the same time a judgment, and every wrong action 
at the same time a particular error. When formulating the rational appearances she 
assents to in her judgments, a person draws on her reason, the repository of concepts 
by which she identifies objects and assesses their relation to her. If a person has right 
reason, then that reason does not contain any incorrect or inconsistent concepts that 
would make her formulate an incorrect appearance and assent to it. In order to move, 
a rational person must tell herself to move in that way and assent to that idea, mak- 
ing a judgment that it suits her to move 50.28 For this she employs concepts from 
her reason, and if these concepts are correct, then no incorrect action impulse will be 
conceived. The agent will no longer have or assent to rational appearances motive 


282 Both just speech and good guidance (in advisory speeches) could have been connoted by a 
definition of rhetoric as the “knowledge about speaking in the right manner (recte)" attested 
for Cleanthes and Chrysippus in Quintilian (/nst. 2.5.35 = SVF 1.491, 2.292). 

283 Sen. Ep. 89.5. 

284 Chrysippus (?). ‘Logika zétémata,’ PHerc 1020, col. 108, 13-15 = SVF 2.131. The definition 
occurs also in Clem.Al. Paed. 1.13.101.2 = SVF 2.293. For Chrysippus’ authorship and the 
attribution of the definition to him in a letter by Isidorus of Pelusium, see Alessandrelli and 
Ranocchia 2017, 8-10; see also their commentary on the passage (110-13). 

285 For more detailed explanations of this property of the sage, see Vogt 2008, 118-26. See also 
above, p. 41, on the sage's certain knowledge and grasping, the alternative to opining. 

286 For the concept of kathekon, see p. 83. For katorthoma, see, e.g., Inwood 1985, 205-15; Bren- 
nan 2005, 170-73. 

287 Sen. Ep. 113.18. 
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toward the wrong target. She will only conceive impulses toward what is truly 
kathékon, i.e. action effects that suit her. Philosophy is striving for wisdom, while 
wisdom is that “which has brought the mind to the very point where it can no longer 
be moved in any other direction than toward what is right (in rectum)."?*8 Those 
who have become sages no longer miss their aim (Aamartanein) since they no longer 
aim at effects that do not suit them. As a result they do no longer suffer any failure 
(hamartéma).?°9 


6.3.2 Reason Twisted 


When developing right reason, humans reproduce in themselves the structure of the 
whole?” by developing concepts of the reality they observe. This ability is their fac- 
ulty of reason, which enables them to reflectively observe and understand the Com- 
mon Law. Now, from the definition of philosophy as a striving for and "cultivation 
of the rightness of reason" and the fact that freedom of error is the domain of the 
virtuous sage, who has right reason, it follows that ordinary humans, the mass of 
fools, do not acquire right reason. Something goes wrong, and here again, the Stoics 
adduce a concept that draws on the imagery of straightness and crookedness. Fools 
are fools because they have been twisted; they have been affected by diastrophe, a 
warping and deformation of the mind caused either by the “persuasiveness of 
things" or the brainwashing influence of “voices of the many resounding” around 
us.??! Here again, the Roman authors keep the image and use derivatives of the root 
prav- to express the idea of twistedness in Latin.??? English translations employ sim- 
Паг metaphors of crookedness and perversion (from vertere = "to turn," which is 
also found in Latin source texts). By calling the warped mind "twisted," I aim to un- 
derscore the fact that the Stoics did not mean criminal intent or wickedness, nor the 
kind of extreme, morally objectionable deviation we associate with the word “рег- 
verse," but rather thought of a mind that is cognitively awry, “wrung out of 
5һаре”?9З and insane in a sickly manner — neurotic, as it were, and imbalanced. The 
right-minded sage, on the other hand has a reason that is straight because it has been 


288 Sen. Ep. 94.50. 

289 Hamartanein is the antonym of katorthoun. An hamartéma is the target effect of an action 
that is not kathekon. 

290 Such imitation, which of course has a hallowed Platonic pedigree, and the relation between 
macro-cosmos and the human being as a microcosm are frequent topics in Stoic sources. See 
Wildberger 2006, 3.2.2.6f. and vol. 2: 868f. n. 1314 with further literature. 

291 Diog.Laert. 7.89 — SVF 3.228. Other fragments collected in SVF 3.229-36. See also Cic. Tusc. 
3.2f. and Gal. De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 5.5.13-20 = SVF 3.229a, a polemic against 
Chrysippus' Peri Pathon (= “Оп Passions"). Discussion in Graver 2007, ch. 7. 

292 E.g., Cic. Leg. 1.28, Sen. Consolatio ad Polybium = Dial. 11.11.1, Ep. 11.10: “nisi ad regu- 
lam prava non corriges," 44.7, 50.5, 76.19. 

293 OED s.v. "twisted," 3a. 
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“leveled out" or *untangled" (explicata). Such a mind, “called virtue,” is “well pre- 
pared to carry out the wishes of his own nature.”2%4 

A passage from Seneca's De vita beata (“On the Blissful Life") demonstrates how 
the formation of a set of coherent and consistent, i.e. straight and untangled, 
concepts turns an agent's mind into a just and effective commander prescriptive of 
what 1s (really) to be done and prohibitive of what 1s not to be done. 


T63 Indeed, let reason be stimulated by the senses and take its beginnings from them. 
Certainly it has no other resource for its undertakings, or for its impulse toward the truth. 
But then let it return to itself. For even the all-encompassing world and God, the ruler 
(rector) of the universe, extends outward, yet still returns inward from everywhere, into 
himself. Let our mind do the same. After it has followed its senses and through them has 
stretched out to externals, let it assert its powers over the senses and itself. This is the 
way in which a single force and power in harmony with itself will be produced, and that 
sure reason will come into existence which is not divided or hesitant in its beliefs and its 
apprehensions (comprensionibus), or in its convictions (persuasiones). When this reason 
has arranged itself and has reached agreement (consensit) with all its parts and, as it 
were, sung in tune (concinuit), it has touched the highest good. For there is nothing 
crooked (pravum) or slippery left over, nowhere to clash or fall. It will do all things in 
accordance with its own command (ex imperio suo), and nothing will happen unexpect- 
edly. Rather, whatever is done will result in good — easily, as planned, and without the 
doer's hanging back. For reluctance and hesitation are signs of conflict and inconsistency. 
And so you may boldly claim that the highest good is concord of the mind (concordia 
animi). For the virtues will need to be in a place where there is agreement and unity (con- 
sensus atque unitas). The vices are at variance??? 


Seneca describes agreement (homologia). A life in agreement is what Zeno defined 
as bliss (eudaimonia), a definition which implies, as Chrysippus clarifies, listening 
to the Common Law.??6 Seneca himself uses terms of social agreement for the inter- 
nal harmony of a blissful person's mind, both where he imagines the mind and its 
parts as a chorus singing in tune and when he calls this condition “concord,” “con- 
sensus," and “unity.” The passage not only illustrates what it means to be blind and 
deaf to the Common Law (T61) and thus unable to reproduce and integrate it as 
virtue in one's own mind; it also explains why lack of right reason deprives fools of 
civic skills. Since they are at variance with themselves, they cannot be part of any 


294 Sen. Ep. 76.15: "Bonus autem est si ratio eius explicita et recta est et ad naturae suae volun- 
tatem accommodata. Haec vocatur virtus, [...].” 

295 Sen. Vit.beat. — Dial. 7.8.4-6, transl. Ker 2014, altered. The imagery of slipping and falling 
points to the origin of passions as escalations of erroneous value judgments; see, e.g., Sen. 
Ep. 116; Sen. De ira 1 = Dial. 3.7f. When speaking of a “bold claim," Seneca uses the word 
profiteri, which signals a central tenet, the key idea that Stoics advertise to distinguish them 
from other schools. 

296 Zeno: Diog.Laert. 7.87 = SVF 1.179; Chrysippus: Diog.Laert. 7.87f. = T43. 
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type of consensual community, whether it is a pair of friends or a whole state. This is 
also true of their relation to the gods, the leading citizens of the cosmos. 


T64 For enmity is disharmony concerning the things of life and discord, just as friend- 
ship is harmony (sumphonia) and concord (homonoia), and the fools are at variance (dia- 
phonousi) with the gods concerning the matters of life.??" 


What 1s more, since they are in such disarray within their twisted minds, fools lack 
discipline and cannot even command themselves. Any order they give to themselves 
by assenting to a rational motive appearance will immediately be shouted down by 
another action impulse they conceive from a different motive appearance based on 
concepts inconsistent with those used to formulate the first one. As a result, they are 
“incapable of either ruling or being ruled."298 


6.4 Fools 


The exploration of the term orthos logos has yielded some answers why virtually all 
human beings, those who are not sages, do not qualify as citizens of the cosmos. On 
the other hand, the Stoics do give a definition of the cosmic polity according to 
which it belongs to gods and humans generally. That humans are part of this polity is 
confirmed by the distinction made between rational and reasonless animals (p. 90). 
While beasts are excluded from a relation of justice, fools are not. Fools may be irra- 
tional, but they do have reason, which they employ in their irrational but not a-ratio- 
nal actions. Even though fools are not full citizens like the sages and the gods, our 
sources suggest three basic modes in which the Stoics conceptualized the status of 
fools within the cosmic population: as slaves, as exiles, and as children. 


6.4.1 Women 


One fact about these three conceptions of the foolish population of the world state is 
noteworthy, namely the absence of a fourth type: women. As the product of a patri- 
archic society, Stoic discourse is often deeply sexist, e.g. when Seneca describes 
Stoicism as a philosophy for “men.”29? By default it addresses a male public, and 
expressions of contempt are often formulated in gendered language. However, none 
of these philosophers contradicted the Early Stoics’ claim that women are born to 


297 Stob. 2.7.11k, p. 106 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.661; compare Vogt 2008, 156. 
298 Stob. 2.11.71, p. 102 = T59. 
299 Dial. Constant. — Dial. 2.1.1; see also p. 110. 
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acquire virtue and become full citizens just like men.3 This is true also of non- 
Greeks, the so-called barbarians, given that the cosmic state does not have territories 
or boundaries.??! However, as we will see presently, the conceptions of the anti-so- 
cial, outlaw fool as slave and external enemy correspond to the ways in which 
Greeks would typically encounter the “barbarian” in socio-political contexts, and 
there is no comparable analogy for women. 


6.4.2 Slaves 


In order to be a full citizen, the inhabitant of a city state like Athens had to be free 
(eleutheros). But fools were regarded as slaves by the Stoics, as is attested in a num- 
ber of sources, also in the fragment of Zeno’s Politeia quoted above??? Sages аге 
truly free; fools are truly slaves because of their servile disposition.??? In his treatise 
That Every Good Man is Free Philo cites with approval a saying he attributes to 
Zeno: 


T65 “Sooner could a wine-skin full of air be dipped under water than any sage be forced 
to do any of the things not to be wished for (abouleta) against his will (akon)." For the 
soul which right reason has provided with muscles and sinews in form of fixed, sturdy 
opinions is unyielding and invincible.?04 


A sage has right reason with concepts that can only generate motivation to what tru- 
ly suits the sage (p. 98). There is no way to impress a sage by generating in him per- 
suasive or even irresistible appearances that it would suit her to do something which 
she does not really want. Therefore, it is impossible to constrain a sage by necessity 
or force, and no sage is subject to a master (despotés), while fools are in the opposite 
condition.3°5 


300 See in particular Lactant. Div.inst. 3.25.5 = SVF 3.253 with Bees 2011, 74 and 102. The rules 
about sexual behavior in Zeno's and other Stoics' ideal state reported by our sources imply 
the existence of female citizens (Bees 2011, 127-9). Cleanthes wrote a book About the Fact 
That the Virtue of Man and Woman Is the Same (Diog.Laert. 7.175 — SVF 1.481), and we 
have two lectures by Musonius (3 and 4) to the effect that women should be educated in phi- 
losophy since they are equally capable of virtue. — Clement may be drawing on Stoic ideas 
again when describing a Church in which everyone can participate as a citizen (politeuesthai) 
and be a philospher, i.e. someone striving for virtue, even if illiterate, a barbarian, slave, or 
woman (Strom. 4.8.48.2-4). Clement adds (49.1-3 — SVF 3.254) that men and women, 
whether free or slaves, have the same human nature and thus the same type of virtue. 

301 Plut. Virt.Alex. 529a-b — T50; Lactantius and Clement (see n. 300) explicitly mention them 
when envisaging a population of the virtuous. 

302 Diog.Laert. 7.32f. = T60. 

303 Stob. 2.7.11h, p. 101 Wachsmuth = SVF 2.592. 

304 Philo. Quod omnis probus liber sit 97 — SVF 1.218. 

305 Stob. 2.7.11g, p. 99f. Wachsmuth = SVF 1.216. 
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This does not mean that the sages are the masters and possessors of fools. The 
Stoics did not have a unified view on slavery, and whatever their theoretical views, 
none of them took any action for abolishing it.??6 Nevertheless, we can be fairly cer- 
tain that Zeno did not imagine his community of sages as a slave-holder society. 
Possibly it was Chrysippus in a commentary on Zeno's terminology who distin- 
guished slavery by mere subordination from slavery by subordination plus posses- 
sion.??7 There may be slaves only by subordination who do not have owners, and so 
there is no theoretical need to assume that some sages must be slave owners if all 
fools are slaves. 

This distinction has political significance since it allows for a conception of slav- 
ery that excludes citizenship but does not require ownership. The fact that Chrysip- 
pus discussed a variant of the distinction in a treatise on the concept of concord 
(Peri homonoias), which is central to Stoic social and political theory, also suggests 
that the distinction was intended for a concept of political slavery.?98 In the passage 
from Stobaeus just cited we learn not only that the sage cannot be dominated by any 
force; we are also told that he does not exert such force on others.??? In the particular 
society they happen to live in both fools and sages may end up with the status of 
either ‘slave’ or ‘owner,’ but in the true and emphatic Stoic sense no one can own a 
sage as their slave, while sages, even if they were able to do so, would not want to 
take possession of fools to dominate them. The fools are not fools because someone 
else takes away their freedom and enslaves them; they themselves do not avail them- 
selves of the freedom they could have if only they would take it. 

Cicero, who develops the tenet in the fifth of his Stoic Paradoxes, stresses the 
flipside of the sage's unyielding and invicible character in terms reminiscent of the 
harmonious mind in command of itself described by Seneca in De vita beata (T63). 
The sage cannot be forced to act against his will; and he is also able to do whatever 
he wants. 


T66 Not even the laws does he obey out of fear; he follows and reveres them because he 
judges this to be most conducive to one's wellbeing (salutare). Whenever he says or acts 
or thinks something, he does so happily and freely. АП his plans and all his projects origi- 


306 On Stoic views about slavery see, e.g., Erskine 1990, ch. 2; Griffin 1992, ch. 8; Ramelli 2016. 

307 Diog.Laert. 7.122 = SVF 3.335. Chrysippus’ work On the Fact that Zeno Used Words in Their 
Primary Sense is cited as a source a litte further down in that passage. My reading is indebted 
to Erskine's (1990, 50-52), who however sees a distinction between slavery and social hierar- 
chy: Foolish societies are hierarchical; a city of the wise is egalitarian. 

308 Athenaeus. Deipnosophistai 6.93, 267b — SVF 3.353. In that passage the distinction is be- 
tween the slaves belonging to a household (oiketai), who are “not set free from possession,” 
and a freedman, who is called doulos, by the word which is used to refer to fools as slaves. 
Unlike Roman freedmen, Greek freedmen did not acquire citzen rights. 

309 Stob. 2.7.11g, p. 99 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.567. 
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nate in himself and relate back to himself, and there is nothing that would have more 
power with him than his own volition and judgment.?!? 


The freedom of the sage in this positive and negative sense is also a leitmotif in the 
thought of the Roman Stoics Seneca and Epictetus.?!! 

What Cicero describes in T66 is the Stoic concept of exousia autopragids, the 
“permission to act on their own initiative" granted by God to all rational beings in 
their right mind. A person avails herself of this permission by giving or withholding 
her assent to an appearance motive of impulse. This is the volition or judgment in 
Cicero's Paradox.?'? It is, therefore, interesting that the lawless fools uncapable of 
ruling or being ruled are characterized as *self-willed,?!? while Cleanthes asserts 
that “they follow their own impulses.”3!4 In fact, all rational beings have exousia au- 
topragias insofar as they are able to tell themselves what to do, using their reason 
and the concepts it comprises to first formulate rational appearances about what suits 
them and then assent to what appears to them or not. However, while a sage does 
this with orthos logos, i.e. with concepts that are consistent and in harmony both 
with the other concepts that she has and with the Common Law of the cosmos as a 
whole, the fool’s concepts are confused, and the impulses she conceives with them 
are muddled, off the mark, and even worse: The sickly imbalance of opinions and 
concepts in a twisted mind generates passions, excessive action impulses, reachings 
and recoilings that the agent can no longer control.3!5 She becomes a slave to her 
passions and the things that evoke them. 

It is this subjugation to one's own passions that Cicero highlights in his Paradox. 
The ex-slave Epictetus often uses the emblematic insult *Slave!" (andrapodon) to 
lambast his students’ inadequate emotional control. There are numerous passages in 
which Seneca deplores our servitude to things and men and even life as a whole.?!6 
More rarely, he frames the fool's enslavement to passions in political terms, e.g. 
when the foolish mind is like a tyrant dominating the fool, whereas right reason 
would rule like a just king. While elaborating the Stoic concept of “excessive im- 
pulse," which is Zeno's definiens for a passion, Seneca compares the fool's mind to 


310 Cic. Parad. 5.34. 

311 For Seneca, see Wildberger 2006, 3.3.4 with ample bibliography; for Epictetus, e.g., Long 
2002, ch. 8 as well as Diatribe 4.1 *On Freedom" with the detailed commentary by Willms 
2011. Recent publications on the relevant Stoic theory of action are Goulet-Gazé 2011 and 
Mikeš 2016. 

312 Diog.Laert. 7.121 = SVF 3.355. Further evidence and discussion in Wildberger 2006, vol. 2: 
928-30, nn. 1511f. 

313 Stob. 2.11.71, p. 102 = T59. 

314 Cleanthes. Hymn to Zeus 26, in T61. 

315 See Cic. Tusc. 4.22f. with Graver's commentary (2002). 

316 For this list, see Sen. Ep. 77.15. 
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a conquered city. One aspect of passionate excessiveness is lack of control; there can 
be no natural, moderate passion; it is irrevocable 


T67 once the passion has been let in and some right has been granted to it by our own 
will: It will thereafter do not what you allow but what it wants. The enemy — I stress this 
point — must be held at bay directly at the frontier; when it has entered [the territory] and 
made its way through the gates, it accepts no limits from those it has taken captive.?!" 


As Seneca explains, the problem is that the occupied mind has become passion it- 
self, i.e. the tyrant that dominates the enslaved fool. So in one sense, the fool is beset 
by strong, uncontrolled, dominating passion impulses. In another sense, however, 
the impassioned fool 1s without government, just like a city being sacked by raging 
conquerers. There is no one in power any more. Reason can no longer control the 
passionate excessive impulses, but neither can the passions assume governing 
supremacy in the mind. The mind is occupied and reason oppressed, while the pas- 
sions follow their whim, but there is no other power than reason to govern the mind. 
In this sense the fool is at the same time “self-willed” — all her passions are unre- 
strained and go for whatever they fancy — and unable to act as she wants; in fact, she 
is even unable to want one thing at a time and gets carried off in every direction at 
once.3!8 


6.4.3 Exiles, Rustics, and Feral Persons 


The image of a conquered city is also illustrative of a central tenet the Stoics held 
with regard to passions: Humans choose to have passions; these harmful and exces- 
sive emotions are judgments. It is the foolish person herself who allows the passion 
into the territory of her soul and opens the gates to such madness.?!? A similar idea 
is implied in the concept of the fool as an exile. An exile is someone who originally 
was a full citizen but has lost that citizenship. In a just city this happens only as pun- 
ishment, because of some wrongdoing on the part of the exile. The fool is an exile 
because she has turned away from and rejected the Common Law. Accordingly, she 
is now “deprived of law and the naturally appropriate participation in a constituted 
polity (politeia)."??? A fool is not only tyrannized by her own runaway passions, she 
is also “tyrannical” herself and disposed to perform “ferocious and violent and ille- 


317 Sen. De ira 1 = Dial. 3.8.1f.; transl. Kaster, slightly altered. For the mind as a tyrant or king, 
see above, n. 30. 

318 See, e.g., Sen. Ep. 51.8f., 74.32, and 82.18. 

319 Seneca develops this point in the same work, De ira 2 = Dial. 4.1-4; for a full account and 
further literature, see Graver 2007, in particular ch. 3. 

320 Stob. 2.7.11i, p. 103 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.328. This passage directly precedes Cleanthes’ 
characterization of an urban center (T3). Further evidence is collected in SVF 3.677-81. On 
the fool as an exile, see Laurand 2005, 81-7. 
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gal actions,"??! which place her in hostile opposition to the community she belongs 
to by nature. Having chosen to be an ousider, she is now an exile and enemy of the 
state. 

The passage just quoted from T11 conceptualizes not only different types of place 
(urban center — countryside — wilderness), but also three different types of exile or 
outsider. In addition to the one who willingly acts contrary to the law because of her 
tyrannical disposition, there 1s the beastlike, feral person. Probably, this is a person 
who has become so incurably twisted and mentally ill that a community with others 
is no longer possible at all, just as it 1s not possible to have a relation of justice with 
an animal.322 

The third type is the rustic, who does not turn against the city but is inexperienced 
in civilized urban life. This last type corresponds to a deficiency hinted at in various 
sources and also mentioned in the passage on the fool’s inability to rule or be ruled 
herself: Such a fool is not only self-willed but also *ill-mannered."?? The Greek 
word anagogos is a negative form derived from agoge in the sense of “leadership, 
guidance," and refers especially to training or education and the resulting discipline 
in one's lifestyle.?^ Here the fool is excluded from full participation because she 
lacks training or because she has received bad training, such as it happens when a 
person's mind is twisted by the “resounding voices” of the masses (p. 98). We might 
also say that, unlike the urban-and-wise, such a rustic has not cultivated her right 
reason (p. 97). 


6.4.4 Children 


The word anagogos points to an even more specific context and, with it, to the third 
way in which the Stoics seem to have conceptualized the status of people with im- 
perfect reason within a state. 4goge was also a term for the systematic education by 
which new generations were acculturated into the traditions of their respective city 
state. In Sparta it was the name for the public education obligatory for boys of citi- 
zen status.??? One piece of evidence that the Stoics too thought about education in 


321 Stob. 2.7.11k, p. 103# Wachsmuth = T11. 

322 See p. 90 and compare Graver’s (2007, 122-25) discussion of “brutishness” or feritas (Sen. 
De ira 2 = Dial. 4.2.5). 

323 Stob. 2.7.111, p. 102 Wachsmuth = T59. 

324 LSJ s.v. II.3 and 4. 

325 On the Spartan agoge and the parallels to Zeno's ideas, see Schofield 1991, 32-42. Schofield 
argues that Zeno envisaged no cosmic polis but only an ideal (particular) state of sages based 
on a Spartan model, a “Spartan republic of sages" (94). This reading creates more problems 
than it solves and is rejected, e.g., by Vogt 2008, passim, and Bees 2011, in particular 
295-311. — Zeno's student Sphaerus was involved in a revival of the Spartan agoge, but 
Plutarch's report of this is quite summary (Plut. Cleomenes 11.3-4 — SVF 1.623; discussion in 
Erskine 1990, ch. 6, in particular 135f., and Dawson 1992, 200-4). 
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such terms is the mention of a work on agoge in a list of Cleanthes’ publications at 
the end of a series of titles referring to socio-political themes.?26 When discussing 
the reaons for serving at the court of a monarch, Chrysippus contrasts individuals 
more advanced “in their upbringing (agogai) and habits (ethe)" with alternative em- 
ployers in less civilized parts of the world,?? while Diogenes of Babylon discussed 
the use of music “for the education (agoge) of childen to foster a basic understand- 
ing of virtue.”378 The word anagógos (“ill-mannered”) characterizing the fool who 
lacks essential civic skills thus points to the idea that non-sage humans could have 
been regarded as equivalent in status to under-age citizens who are in need of train- 
ing and still lack the maturity to assume the full rights and functions of an adult citi- 
zen. 

Evidence for the conception of fools as children is scattered and difficult to asses. 
Nevertheless, a plausible case can be made. The clearest expression of the idea oc- 
curs in Dio Chrysostom's Borystheniticus, the speech that also provides a definition 
of state and is a valuable source for the connection between household and king- 
dom-state.??? When discussing a truely blissful state of gods in the heaven (p. 56), he 
also envisages the possibility of a community of gods and humans: 


T68 Alternatively, if someone were to comprise the whole kind of rational beings (to 
logikon), he might count humans together with gods, just as children are said to partake 
in the state (polis) together with the men — as citizens by nature, not by being wise or 
performing the functions of a citizen and also not by sharing (Koinonein) in the law, 
which they are unable to comprehend (axunetoi).??? 


Seneca compares the happiness a boy senses when exchanging his toga praetexta for 
the toga virilis, the garment of an adult Roman citizen, with the bliss that his friend 
Lucilius will experience when *you have taken off your childish mind and philoso- 
phy has enrolled you among the men."??! The childishness of men was a common 
motif in Cynic and Epicurean discourse as well, but the idea that fools are like chil- 


326 Diog.Laert. 7.175 — SVF 1.481. 

327 Plut. Stoic.rep. 1043b-c = SVF 3.691. 

328 Phld. On Music 4, col. 126.11-14 Delattre = SVF 3, Diog.Bab. 74. See also SVF 3, Diog.Bab. 
60, and for agoge as a certain lifestyle, Athenaeus. Deipnosophistai 12.526c = SVF 3, 
Diog.Bab. 53. This latter sense is also attested in the fragments of Posidonius a number of 
times. In Plato's Laws, a text likely to have been read by Stoics even though Plato's Politeia 
probably had the greater influence, education is defined as “а pulling and leading (agoge) of 
children toward the right speech (logos orthos) spoken by the law" (Leg. 629d). 

329 Or. 36.20, 29 = ТІ; Or. 36.37 = T31 and T37. 

330 Dio Chrys. Or: 36.23 = SVF 3.334. 

331 Sen. Ep. 4.2. The expression in viros transcribere indicates a formal registration, and the toga 
is the official garb of a Roman citizen. The young person is led to the city center, the Forum, 
which is another marker that puberty coincides with full citizenship. 
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dren is also attested specifically for the Stoics.32 The manner in which Chrysostom 
describes the issue clearly points to a Stoic background: that rational beings belong 
to one community, that citizenship is constituted by having a rational nature, and 
more narrowly by sharing a Common Law, which non-wise persons do not under- 
stand. 

Already Heraclitus, one of the Stoics’ heroes and an authority alluded to several 
times by Chrysippus, claimed that “ап infantile man is addressed by a god just like a 
child by a тап.”333 Heraclitus’ analysis of the underlying cognitive deficiency is 
similar too. Referring to his own book and the content expressed in it as /ogos, Hera- 
clitus began his work by saying: 


T69 Of this description (logos), as it (really) is, humans are always without comprehen- 
sion (axunteoi)??^ both before hearing it and after hearing it for the first time. For even 
though all happens according to this description, [nevertheless] they are like someone 
without any experience (apeiroi) of [what happens in this manner], [...]. Other people do 
not register what they are doing when awake, just as they forget what [they have seen] in 
their sleep. 


People are without comprehension because they do not take in and do not remember 
what happens to them and in their environment. As a result they do not live, as 
Chrysippus phrases it, “according to experience of what happens by and to na- 
ture.”335 

While Chrysostom describes humans as children and names their shortcomings, 
Heraclitus suggests a remedy for his readers in the very same passage in which he 
deplores their lack of comprehension. They need to wake up, open their eyes, and 
continue studying until they have understood his account and the reality it repre- 
sents. Similarly, when proposing the reward of manhood, Seneca encourages Lucil- 
ius to continue with his studies until he has grown up. There are two types of igno- 
rance: (1) complete blindness or indifference and (ii) the ignorance of the learner, the 
progressor (prokopton), who still has some way to go. Conceptualizing the fool as a 
child-citizen enables the Stoics to extend the cosmic community beyond perfectly 
wise gods and the occasional human sage and to institute a learning process during 
which a non-sage matures into a citizen with fully grown-up reason. 


332 Phld. On the Stoics 7, col. 20.7f. Dorandi; Lactant. Divinst. 2.4.14 = Sen. Libri moralis 
philosophiae, frg. 95 Vottero/121 Haase: “We are not twice children, as the saying goes, but 
always." Further evidence and literature in Wildberger 2006, vol 2: 848-50 nn. 1261f. 

333 Heraclitus, frg. 22 B 79 Diels and Kranz; on Heraclitus and Chrysippus, see Schofield 1991, 
74-81; on a similar reception of Heraclitus by Marcus Aurelius, see van Ackeren 2011, 527. 

334 Schofield 1991, 78 draws attention to the parallel with Dio Chrys. Or: 36.23. 

335 Diog.Laert. 7.87 = T43. 
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6.5 Eros 


Another indication that the Stoics had a conception of humans as children in the 
world state is the fact that they did maintain a civic institution by which sages and 
gods could reach out to fools in order to draw them into the community of full citi- 
zens: eros.?? In many Greek city states, pederastic relationships between (young) 
adults and teenage boys formed a more or less ritualized part of the citizens" up- 
bringing, notably in the Spartan agoge, which made such relations obligatory.??" By 
attributing erotic practices to the sage, the Stoics elevate what we would regard as a 
private affair to a valuable social activity. 


6.5.1 The Erotic Efforts of Sages 


The Stoics distinguished between eros in form of a foolish sexual desire for inter- 
course and another type of eros which is the preserve of sages. This second type was 
defined as an “effort to make a friend because of an appearance of beauty,” as, e.g., 
Diogenes Laertius reports. In the same passage we learn that already Zeno included 
this social institution in his vision of a state and explainend what attracted a sage to 
his foolish beloved. 


T70 [They] also [say] that the sage will be in love with young people, with those that 
through their looks show a good natural disposition (euphuia) for virtue, as Zenon says in 
the Politeia [...].98 


Eros is only an effort to make friends because for full friendship the beloved would 
have to be a sage. The point of the erotic relationship is to turn the young person into 
a sage and thus into a friend. Since rational beings themselves determine what they 
are by their own decisions, there is no certainty that the sage's effort will succeed. 
To improve their chances, sages will select those youths whose outward appearance 
is a sign that they are likely to acquire virtue. 

If there are several attractive talents, the sage will fall in love with all of them. 
Later readers and critics of the Stoics collected examples of sexual outrages that 
Zeno and his followers seemed to have prescribed.??? One such critic, Philodemus, 


336 There is an increasing literature on Stoic eros. See in particular Gaca 2000 and 2003 and, e.g., 
Schofield 1991, ch. 2 and Appendix B; Vogt 2008, 154-9; further literature in Wildberger 
2017a, 398f. 

337 Plut. Lycurgus 17f. 

338 Diog.Laert. 7.130 = SVF 1.248, SVF 3.716; further evidence in SVF 3.716-22. 

339 Seen. 47 and Laurand 2005, 71-7. 
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lists improper teachings of Diogenes the Dog and the Early Stoics inspired by him, 
among which the following: 


T71 that whoever may have sexual desire should abuse the males, and if not *** most 
willingly give (more) to those who have asked (first), to force [them] (together) *** of 
men *** that children should belong to all together; *** to have intercourse with their 
own sisters and mothers and [other] relatives and even with their brothers and sons; not 
to refrain from any part for the intercourse, not even if it contributes to some kind of 
force; that the women should [approach (?)] the men and then invite them to engage in 
procreation so that they [7 the men] copulate with them; and if they cannot find [a man], 
that they buy themselves [one] who will perform the service; to use everyone at random, 
whether male or female; that married men should copulate with their own maids; that 
married women should depart with whoever wants to/whomever they want and leave 
their husbands behind; that women should wear the same dress as men and practice the 
same things, and altogether to have become [- be] different not even once; furthermore 
[that the women practice] footrace, [train] in the gymnasium *** are naked and, having 
taken off everything, train together with the men in front of everyone, and that nothing 
which happens should be hidden ***340 


Reading this, one might indeed start to believe that the Stoics were sex maniacs. 
Since sex is an indifferent, whose value depends on circumstances, we might very 
well imagine circumstances under which a sexual act that conventional morals ob- 
jected to might have been regarded as reasonable. The Stoics also criticized conven- 
tions and codes of ‘proper’ behavior based on the wrong evaluative premises. On the 
other hand, we should not forget that Philodemus is passionately hostile and decon- 
textualizes the disconnected snippets in his paraphrase. Under the assumption that 
the described practices pertain to the eros of sages, a different interpretation suggests 
itself. 

Given that Zeno and other Early Stoics did not require public building (p. 33ff.), 
it is noteworthy that Philodemus’ summary presupposes the existence of some kind 
of gymnasium. In Greek city states, gymnasia were places for exercise and school- 
ing of young people. They were also venues for studying the physique of those train- 
ing there. In line with the Stoics’ assumption that women are capable of virtue like 
men, it makes sense to send them to this place and recommend that they too exercise 
naked for the sages to see all the signs of that woman's natural disposition for virtue. 
Clement preserves Zeno's description of such signs, which include features better 
observed on a naked body; and we may even expect that the church father removed a 
few details to make the text less offending. 


T72 The countenance be pure; the brow not relaxed; the eye not wide open nor half- 
closed; the neck not thrown back; nor the limbs of the body relaxed, but keyed up like 
strings under tension; the ear cocked for the /ogos; and bearings and movement giving no 


340 Phld. On the Stoics 7, col. 18f. Dorandi = T 3 Bees 2011. 
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hope to the licentious. All be crowned by the flower of modesty and manly look, but 
away with the excitement of perfumer's shops and goldsmiths and wool shops — and in- 
deed all the other shops where they spend the whole day adorned like courtesans, as 
though sitting in a brothel.?^! 


Training naked, young women would display the limbs of their bodies and the ten- 
sion of the limbs, and a unisex dress code, as it occurs in Philodemus’ list, would 
remove any temptation to style themselves in an ‘effeminate’ way. Thus fully ex- 
posed, without make-up and clothes, the female talents could also display the *manly 
look" that an ancient Stoic can attribute to a woman too, just as he can attribute 
‘manliness’ to her when calling her courageous in Greek or virtuous in Latin, ac- 
cording to the sexism inherent in those languages and their societies.?*? 

АП the more is it remarkable that Zeno's description is perfectly gender neutral. 
The various body parts and behaviors are the subjects of the sentences and no pro- 
noun or adjective ending marks the gender of the attractive person.3# Sages have no 
specific ‘sexual orientation’ and are also highly promiscuous; they will do whatever 
they can to help as many male or female non-sages as possible to become as wise as 
they themselves already are, which is the necessary condition for forming a bond of 
real friendship (philia) with them. Why should such eros not be directed at close rel- 
atives too? Would the sage want them to remain fools? Nor are sages jealous of each 
other. Should there be more than one sage present, they would all run after as many 
erotically attractive talents as they can manage. If a youth rejects the sage's (or, if 
she is lucky, sages’) courtship, they may at some point stop the effort if they see that 
further insistence — maybe even some force, as mentioned in Philodemus' summary 
— would be useless. On the other hand, the advice to actively seek lovers, even pay 
for them, may have originally been an encouragement for talented fools to attract 
and yield to a sage erotically interested in them. Assuming that one way to become a 
wise person is studying philosophy, the money women spend for buying themselves 
a man might even be a tuition fee. 


341 Clem.Al. Paed. 3.11.74.3f = SVF 1.246; translation adapted from Schofield 1991, Appendix 
C, p. 115-18. 

342 The Greek word for courage, andreia, derives from the same root as anér (“man”), Latin vir- 
tus from vir (“man”). For women with manly looks see, e.g., Arist. G.A. 747al, where women 
can have manly looks, while men can turn out to be feminine. Lucian (Fugitivi 27) describes 
“some woman with hair cropped to the skin Spartan style, looking manly and quite like a 
man." 

343 As the Greek text is now, the people spending the day in shops are female, but some scholars 
would emend to a masculine form. Clement's introduction refers to a masculine “him” that is 
being “sculpted” by Zeno, but there are also hints in the manuscripts that a female youth was 
the referent. See Schofield’s notes (1991, 1151.) for further details. 
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6.5.2 Eros and Concord 


If a sage succeeds and helps a young person become a sage as well, the two will 
become friends immediately since all sages are always friends to each other.?^* At 
the same time the couple will also become fellow citizens of the cosmos. As the con- 
duit to full citizenship, eros is the counterpart to a traditional curriculum by which 
particular city states prepared their youth for full membership in the political com- 
munity. It is in this sense that 


T73 Zeno of Citium believed that Eros is the god of friendship (philia) and freedom, and 
also one that brings about concord (homonoia), but nothing else. Therefore, he also said 
in the Politeia that Eros is a god, one who contributes to the survival (soteria) of the state 
(polis).3 


That eros had nothing whatsoever to do with sexual intercourse was the thesis in the 
speech of the learned dinner guest to whom our source attibutes these words. For 
Zeno, however, the point is clearly that Eros is a political god if — by turning fools 
into sages — he creates the consensus and mutual goodwill which distinguishes an 
aggregation of people from the citizen body of a ѕѓаѓе? and — again by turning fools 
into sages — awards the status of a free person which is the prerequisite for becoming 
the citizen of any state. All this is a contribution to the survival of a state in three 
ways: conceptually, in that the entity which has such inhabitants can be called a 
“state;” politically, in that the state will not be riveted by internal conflict; and physi- 
cally, by replenishing the ranks of full citizens. 


6.6 Becoming a Citizen: A Rational Animal 5 End and the State Objective 
This raises the question whether eros was only an institution for educating adoles- 


cent fools or children just developing their reason under the guidance of a loving 
sage, so that they can mature without their mind getting twisted in the first place. 


344 Clem.Al. Strom. 5.14.95.2 = SVF 1.223: Zeno claimed “that all good people were each oth- 
er’s friends;" similarly Cic. Nat.D. 1.121 = SVF 3.635: “that sages are the friends even of 
sages they do not know." A more nuanced view in Stob. 2.7.11i, p. 101 Wachsmuth = SVF 
3.626: АП sages benefit each other, but for full-blown friendship they also need to know each 
other and live in the same place. 

345 Athenaeus. Deipnosophistai 13.12, 561c — SVF 1.263, discussed by Schofield 1991, 26-8, 
46-8. Schofield assumes that the aspect of freedom was added by Athenaeus. However, the 
goal of eros is to make the beloved wise so that the other can be a true friend, and virtue and 
wisdom are also the prerequisite for a person to become free in the Stoic sense and thus quali- 
fied for full citizenship. 

346 On the political implications of homonoia and the other terms in the quotation, see, e.g., Ersk- 
ine 1990, 18f., 58-63, 91-3; Schofield 1991, 53f. Vogt (2008, 156) insists on the innovative, 
non-traditional sense that the Stoics gave to the term. 
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Our sources for the Early Stoics are too scarce to give a decisive answer. At the lat- 
est with Seneca, however, we find sages in love with adult men as well, and explicit 
assertions that it is never too late to begin.?^" Whatever the truth of the matter, the 
different forms in which the Stoics conceptualized the status of non-wise humans in 
the world state highlight kinds of psychological issues and present a typology of the 
human condition. As a slave, the fool is one oppressed by his own wrong decisions 
and false evaluations that have accumulated and ossified into false concepts, which 
take on a life of their own by generating unhealthy passions. In a feral person this 
process has continued to such a degree that the irrational mind has transformed into 
that of a mad, raving beast. Such a person has become incurable, without hope of 
ever joining the community. The rustic lacks education just like the child, but the 
concept of the child implies the idea of an ongoing development, the expectation 
that the person will change and ultimately reach maturity. 

Whether the eros of sages extends to all fools or only the talented, not yet twisted 
young ones, it is in a way the rational counterpart to the procreative instinct that all 
animals have by nature. The various species replenish their numbers with the young 
they care for; the state of sages fills the ranks of its citizens by educating beloved 
talents with erotic courtship. Eros is thus an intermediary between the two different 
types of community we have encountered. On the one hand, there is the community 
of attachment, constituted by nature through the biological bonds between human 
beings, their children, family, local polity, and other humans generally. It is by way 
of this type of natural motivation, which occurs also in animals and in a different 
form even in plants, that God as Nature disposes the cosmos in an optimal way for 
the flourishing of all beings in it. The other community is that of political animals, 
of Gods and humans, which obtains in a true state whose citizens share a Common 
Law. Eros is the relationship by which a sage works to draw humans with whom she 
already has the relation of inter-human attachment into the closer relation of fellow 
citizenship administrated by the Common Law. 

But why is such an effort to make friends necessary? Why are the Stoics not satis- 
fied with thinking of the cosmos as a perfect household with a king-like father? As 
we have seen, a cosmic teleology of flourishing individuals within a flourishing 
whole can be formulated just in terms of household administration. So what is the 
ultimate objective of the cosmic state or polity constituted by law, and thus of state- 
hood in the narrowest sense the Stoics were willing to defend? 

Virtue, a mind with right reason, is not only the prerequisite for becoming a full 
citizen but also that which allows an individual to live a well flowing life of bliss 


347 Sen. Ep. 9, in particular 9.6, where Seneca quotes the Stoic Hecato (fl. c. 100 BCE; frg. 27 
Fowler). It is never late: e.g. Ep. 25.1f., 50.4-6. We must keep in mind, however, that Seneca 
himself develops an innovative conception of erds-like friendship among adult progressors, 
which will be dicussed below in section 9.3.2. 
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(eudaimonia). The idea that a good state serves to promote the virtue of its citizens 
and helps them to practice their natural sociability in the best possible manner is fa- 
miliar from the political philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Both thinkers also saw 
that this requires a state institutionally oriented toward education as that which en- 
ables the development of virtue. The same is true for the Stoics, but because of their 
nominalism together with their specific brand of theism, the function they ascribe to 
the cosmic state is fundamentally different. 

In line with the conviction that the universal or the form is that one thing which 15 
truly ‘good’ or ‘virtue,’ a non-nominalist can devise an account of flourishing in 
which the individual implements the unreachable benchmark as closely as possible 
and, by doing so, perpetuates the form individuated in matter or the species or also 
the polis as the most perfectly organized and most perpetual and stable, and thus 
most ‘real’ or form-like entity, that could be individuated or represented in matter by 
humans. For such an account, we would only need the perfect disposition of the di- 
vine household manager imposing eternal forms, or laws, on a changing world. The 
Stoic law does not have such universals but only concepts of sets of similar things, 
and Stoic reality consists of more or less clearly expressed types rather than eternal 
forms individuated in or represented by matter. Goodness, and also human virtue, 
does not consist in approximating a standard. Each particular, whether lifeless object 
or human, is unique, and its success will be measured by how unhindered it can per- 
form the motions it is disposed to perform in interaction with its particular environ- 
ment because of its particular natural internal set-up and the way in which the origi- 
nal set-up has developed in the course of that particular individual's existence. 

In the differentiated world, God shares out parts of Matter to particular 
part-bodies of the cosmos, reserving for himself only the outer spaces of ether, the 
so-called leading part of the cosmos.?^ By endowing all part-bodies with natural 
movement types and, in the case of animals, also motivations by way of attachment, 
God gives the part-bodies their own objectives and a certain degree of autonomy, de- 
pending on the amount of himself, the share of pneuma, he has left in them. This is 
an indication that God had an intrinsic interest in the existence of something particu- 
lar, some other that is as different and as independent from himself as possible — and 
not only one other but as many such other things and beings he could make. The 
disposition of the differentiated world is geared toward creating innumerable indi- 
viduals and maintaining as many of them as possible in a good state, in which they 
can do their thing, as it were, for as long as possible. 

Next, it is important to understand that, as the Stoics stress, there is only one 
world, one cosmic state, and that God is immanent in it. He is not an immaterial un- 
moved mover, no timeless universal thought thinking itself, and no eternal Form, not 


348 Diog.Laert. 7.139, see p. 79. 
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even an immaterial demiourgos shaping the world of change according to eternal 
forms. The God of the Stoics is a particular body with a particular biology that 
makes him think, desire, and act in certain ways. And this particular God 15 by his 
nature, sociable (n. 89). Our sources do not provide sufficient evidence to prove that 
the Stoics saw in this sociability also the reason why God makes the many non-ratio- 
nal part-bodies, but they clearly state that he made them for the sake of gods and 
humans (see, e.g., T16f. on p. 48) and, as the new fragment from Diogenes’ inscrip- 
tion demonstrates (T58 on p. 93), that he made the cosmos and humans for his own 
sake, in order to have fellow citizens. One purpose of the world state is to provide 
God with friends and partners for a community. And the only beings capable of be- 
ing such friends and partners are those that are rational and sociable like himself. 

Gods and humans are capable of being friends and fellow citizens of God because 
there is a greater share of God in them, so that they have more of the properties 
which God himself has. However, it is not just that God likes best what is most simi- 
lar to him. That he is making so many different life forms is rather a sign that he 
likes diversity and the manifold. After all, he could have lived together with divine 
gods very much like him, having made, e.g., a world composed of pure heavenly fire 
and a clot of life-less, earthy matter in the middle. The reason that the partners of 
god have to be like him is that only rational beings are capable of the second-order 
law-based sociability characteristic of a state. 

Through their ability to remember and conceptualize, to relate the present percep- 
tion to concepts and memories and to contextualize every percept in time and space, 
rational beings are capable of reflective observation (parakolouthesis).?*? God and 
the cosmos can speak to them because a being with concepts can recognize, for ex- 
ample, the order of a system or its beauty. Only humans and gods can appreciate 
God's achievements, agree to what he is doing, and welcome his gifts with gratitude. 
Thus they can develop a loving and admiring attitude toward God, in whom the wise 
see a model of perfectly rational conduct and whom — as Cleanthes describes it in 
his Hymn to Zeus — they worship with hymnic praise (p. 39f., 95). 

Our sources provide numerous expressions of such parakolouthesis. The follow- 
ing passage had a particularly successful afterlife as a famous quote from Kant's 
Critique of Practical Reason. It also illustrates that this kind of appreciative contem- 
plation is something which has as its object both the internal world and the world 
outside and that it is, most importantly, an inter-personal affair. The appreciative hu- 
man does not watch a machine; it reacts to the seductive charms and courtship of the 
cosmic order, a differentiated world that with its beauty is like a love declaration, an 
invitation to sagehood and friendship made by the greatest erastés, or erotic lover, of 


349 Hahm 1992b. 
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all.35° Seneca describes the invigorating effect of reading the Roman philosopher 
Sextius, just like a young wisdom-seeker might describe her encounters with a sage. 


T74 When you read Sextius [...] you will say, “Не is alive — vigorous — free — he soars 
above humankind; he sends me away full of tremendous confidence." [...] I yearn to 
have something to conquer — something I can endure as part of my training. For this is 
another of Sextius' outstanding qualities: He will show you the magnitude of true bliss, 
and yet not take away your hope of achieving it. You will realize that it is far above you, 
and yet know that one who wants to can attain that height. This same attitude is inspired 
by virtue itself, namely that you admire it and yet hope to achieve it. For me, at least, the 
very thought of wisdom absorbs much of my time. I am no less astonished when I gaze at 
it than I am sometimes by the heavens themselves, which I often see as if for the first 
time?! 


What this passage also shows is that contemplation is action oriented. The diffentiat- 
ed word is not just a cosmic show for a perfectly satisfied, or at least in principle 
satisfiable, audience blissfully aware of its beauty. Not even the appreciative agree- 
ment with what is happening (p. 85ff.) so often stressed in our sources and in the 
discussions of modern interpreters captures the full purpose of the cosmos and the 
contemplative opportunities it awards. The community of God, individual gods ex- 
isting on parts of matter, and humans is constituted by law. And with his particular 
actions, God the King and Common Law is “prescriptive of what is to be done and 
prohibitive of what is not to be done for those animals that are by nature political," 
as Chrysippus puts 1.252 Observing the cosmos consists in observing God's actions, 
and in this way rational beings acquire evaluative concepts that motivate and guide 
their own actions. They formulate for themselves principles corresponding to pat- 
terns in the behavior both of their own nature and providential Nature everywhere. 
They recognize the agreement, “the order of things done??? both in themselves and 
in the whole. Developing what Gareth Williams calls a cosmic viewpoint, they also 
develop a cosmic volition. 

In other words, they put themselves in the shoes of God, as it were, share his val- 
ues, his priorities, his take on matters. It is in this way, through their own cognitive 
effort and evaluative judgments, i.e. actions in the Stoic sense, that they bring about 
that “harmony (sumphonia) and concord (homonoia) [...] concerning the matters of 


350 Boys-Stones (1998) argues that Zeno understood eros as a force promoting concord 
(homonoia) also at a cosmic level. 

351 Sen. Ep. 64.3-6, transl. Graver and Long 2015, minimally adapted. For Kant's debt to Seneca, 
see Bickel 1959 and Santozki 2006, 214-27. Kant writes: “Zwei Dinge erfüllen das Gemüt 
mit immer neuer und zunehmender Bewunderung und Ehrfurcht, je ófter und anhaltender sich 
das Nachdenken damit beschäftigt: Der bestirnte Himmel über mir und das moralische Gesetz 
in mir" (Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft, in Kants gesammelte Schriften, ed. Königlich 
preußische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1908. Vol. 5: 161). 

352 Dig. 1.3.2 = T51. 

353 Cic. Fin. 3.20: “rerum agendarum ordinem.” 
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life"35^ which is constitutive of true friendship. For God this means that he acquires 
partners who, like him, define “good” as “benefit or nothing other than Бепећі 355 
who are generous, peaceful, givers rather than a takers, and in their respective 
spheres of agency loving and caring household administrators — not just of their own 
little family or clan but of the big dwelling shared by all — and erotic suitors of tal- 
ents like God himself. 

At the level of law and as a state, the teleology of the cosmos is thus directed not 
so much at the procreation, maintenance, and flourishing of its inhabitants, but 
rather at recruiting co-administrators and cooperating with fellow altruists, the citi- 
zens of the state, whose nature it is, as it is God's own nature, to find their bliss in 
working hard and in a rationally structured, consistent manner to promote the flour- 
ishing of others. 


354 Stob. 2.7.11k, p. 106 = T64. 
355 Sext.Emp. Math. 11.22 = SVF 3.75. 
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7. Particular Polities 


7.1 Utopia or Reality? 
7.1.1 The Reality of the Common Law 


For a Stoic there 1s no such thing as a natural fallacy. Things are best as they actually 
are. The law is called right reason not because there could be a wrong, unjust, or 
false Common Law in the cosmos but because humans may deviate in their evalua- 
tions and thus their motivations from the actual evaluations expressed and imple- 
mented by what happens in the world.?56 What is good is a natural fact; it is not ne- 
gotiable. Nor are there alternative options that might be equally acceptable. This is 
one of the reasons why the Stoics believed in eternal recurrence, that God repeated 
exactly the same disposition in every new world cycle in every detail.??7 According- 
ly, laws agreed upon by human societies and their local polities can be measured on- 
ly against one standard, the cosmos; and the closer they imitate the cosmic model, 
the more perfect they will be.358 

It has been a topic of lively debate whether Zeno's Politeia was a political utopia 
with an ethical point, designed as a reply to similarly utopian subtexts — the Politeiai 
of Plato and Diogenes the Dog — or whether it was a political vision he hoped would 
come true in a real state??? This question proposes the wrong alternatives. Zeno de- 
scribes political reality, how statehood works and how it is actually implemented in 


356 As already Cleanthes clarifies (Hymn to Zeus 15-19), God, who is the Common Law, is capa- 
ble of integrating even the bad actions and errors for which humans bear independent respon- 
sibility. The whole will nevertheless be good. 

357 Wildberger 2006, 1.3.1. 

358 Stob. 2.7.11b, p. 94 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.611: The quality of a polity is measured by its 
“progress toward the perfectly constituted polity (teleia politeia);" Arr. Epict.diss. 2.5.26: the 
local polis is *some kind of small imitation of the whole [world state]." 

359 See, e.g., Baldry 1965, 151-63; Dawson 1992: setting out an ideal for social rather than politi- 
cal and institutional change; Vander Waerdt 1994; Obbink 1999; Laurand 2005, 60-77; Bees 
2011, 330-2; and for Schofield’s 1991 view, above, n. 325. Erskine (1990, 18-23, 41) does not 
think that Zeno discusses a world state but rather what a state of sages would be like, “ап 
ideal and natural society not located in any particular time or place" (23), *an ideal against 
which contemporary society could be matched to how far it fell short of that ideal" (41). — 
One answer to the question, namely that the work reflects Zeno's early training with the Cyn- 
ic Crates and thus views he later overcame, has been refuted by Bees (2011, 7-26), who also 
explains the original meaning of the expression preserved by Diogenes Laértius (7.34 = SVF 
1.41) that Zeno wrote on kunosoura (not the tail of Dog, i.e. the Cynic Diogenes, but the con- 
stellation Ursa Minor, which stands for greater precision of navigation and thus also of Zeno's 
account). This does not preclude significant parallels between Stoic and Cynic thought, also 
in Zeno's Politeia. See further n. 119. 
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this very world we live in. It was probably in this sense that Zeno characterized what 
he wrote in the Politeia as explicating “what is pertinent both to the places in which 
he was and the times during which he lived.”3° If humans choose to be outside the 
constituted polity of the cosmos — as slaves, exiles, wild beasts, rustics, or children — 
if they are deaf and blind to its Common Law, this does not mean that the world 
state does not exist. Nor does it mean that it 1s relevant exclusively to whatever sage 
may live and be politically active in one of the local states, as a model and superior 
reference point! Inevitably, humans stand in a relation to the world state; the 
question is only which kind of relation it may be. Or, in the words of Katja Vogt: 


[...] the city is associated with the law; a city is a place that is regulated by the law. Thus 
the claim that there is no city among fools is directly tied to the claim that, among them, 
there is no law. What does it mean that there is no law among fools? Fools are not able to 
live by the law. This, of course, does not make the law [i.e. the Common Law] a law for 
gods and sages only — the law pervades the cosmos as a whole. Fools should live by the 
law, which is a common law for all beings with reason. However, as long as they are 
fools, they do not. As I suggest, we should understand the Stoic notion of a city in a simi- 
lar manner. The claim that among fools there is no city does not mean that fools do not 
live in the cosmic city. Rather, it means that they do not live up to being citizens of this 
city; they do not ‘constitute’ it by being its citizens.?9? 


Implicitly retracting his thesis that Zeno's political philosophy was inspired by 
Alexander the Great, William W. Tarn identified in Stoicism "the belief that unity 
and concord existed and you must try to get men to see it." In contrast to this, 
Alexander's historical project was driven by “the belief that unity and concord did 
not exist and that it was the business of rulers of the earth to try and bring them to 
pass.”363 The matter is more complex, however. According to the Stoics, unity and 
concord do not just “exist” as a natural fact for everyone to acknowledge. What does 
exist irrespective of such choices 1s the Common Law and the perfect disposition of 
the cosmic household with the attachments created by it. But unity and concord are 
brought about through judgments, 1.e. choices, of rational beings who are able to 
‘read’ the law at work in Nature's providential world management and have ac- 
quired correct concepts derived from the Common Law. By their blissful agreement 
(homologia), committing themselves to be administrated by the Common Law, they 
become citizens of the world; and where there are citizens administrated by law, 
there is a state. 


360 Phld. On the Stoics, col. 12.3-6 Dorandi; discussion in Obbink 1999, 183; Laurand 2005, 
64f.; Vogt 2008, 84. Obbink's main topic is the reality of Zeno’s, or the Stoics’ state: “For the 
Stoics, [...], the existence of the cosmic city is a fact about the world; its political character is, 
from the Stoic point of view, simply true" (180). Compare also Vogt 2008, 5 and 65-7. 

361 Laurand 2005, 77. 

362 Vogt 2008, 86. 

363 Tarn 1933, 137, quoted after Richter 2011, 14. For a summary of Tarn's position, see Gian- 
nantoni 1988, 81 and Richter 2011, 13f. 
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7.1.2 Individual Polities and the Primacy of the Law 


The perfectly rational stars in heaven were regarded as such citizens, and so it is true 
that unity and concord exist — at least between those wise and divine citizens of the 
cosmos. This is not the case in the local polities that the Stoics knew themselves. 
Rather, according to yet another Stoic paradox, the things that humans call their 
‘laws’ or ‘states’ are illusions and not really what they are said to be.364 Here we 
encounter a further sense of lawlessness in addition to the one pointed out above by 
Katja Vogt. Foolish humans and their communities also lack proper local laws to 
constitute a particular state in the full sense of the word. Their actually existing 
‘laws’ are defective and fall short of what a real law would be. Like the fools that 
made them, these ‘laws’ are at best unfinished or imperfect attempts. Like their au- 
thors, most ‘laws’ are twisted no less than the peoples ‘administrated’ by them, and 
so are these communities and their socio-political projects. 

It is important to keep in mind the conceptual inversion this implies. As Malcolm 
Schofield remarks: 


Law so [= traditionally] conceived is the law of some community or city or state; and it 
derives its authority as law from the fact that it is somehow the voice of the city or com- 
munity or state in question. But such a conception of the authority of law is precisely 
what the Stoics reject. For them that authority is not vested in the state, particularly not 
the state as we know it ‘on earth’. The point of their equation of law with right reason is 
to identify an alternative source for its authority: not the [sc. particular] state, but rea- 
son.366 


Schofield wonders how the Stoics could then connect the concepts of law and state 
as a community. As we have just seen (6.6), the Common Law forges that connec- 
tion itself, as an invitation to beings capable of concept formation and reflective per- 
ception to join God and all other sages in agreeing about matters of value and life, 
and thus join their friendship and concord, an act by which they become part of a 
cosmic state. Since there can be no concord in error, particular polities can only be- 
come real states united in concord if they are based on agreement with the Common 
Law. It may have been this function of constituting community and providing the 
basis for concord that suggested the term “Common Law.” 

There is no reason why such an agreement could not in principle also be spelled 
out, at least partially, in local laws. Simlar to the Common Law, those local laws 
would then constitute an invitation to become a full citizen by allowing oneself to be 


364 Clem.Al. Strom. 4.26.172.2 = T2; Diogenianus, criticizing Chrysippus, in Euseb. 
Praep.evang. 6.8.14 = SVF 3.324; Phld. On Rhetoric 3, PHerc. 1506, col. 8 Sudhaus = SVF 3, 
Diog.Bab. 117. 

365 Fora possible solution to the problem of legislation by fools deriving from the Common Law 
in Cicero, see Asmis 2008. 

366 Schofield 1991, 69; compare also Vogt 2008, 80. 
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administrated by them and thus joining the concord of those in agreement with the 
local laws. In other words, according to the Stoics, first there must be a law (whether 
local or cosmic) under which, in a second step, there collects a community of those 
willing to be administrated by it. As Schofield notes, 


the Stoic idea of a city is nothing but an idea of a community founded on common accep- 
tance of social norms. It is not a conception of the state: if we take it that there have to be 
further conditions satisfied (e.g. the centralization of authority, the division of powers) 
for a community to form a state.?97 


To this a Stoic would reply that not any set of social norms can form a community. 
Only the Common Law, which is at the same time a description of the perfect order 
and reality of the cosmos as a whole, and subsets derived from the Common Law are 
such that reasonable people can consistently agree with them. Only such norms can 
be the concepts and beliefs about which true concord and harmony is роѕѕіЫе. 368 
The question is then, whether we really need or would want to have a conception of 
state beyond what is already given with the Common Law. Do we need a conception 
of state that introduces essential positive elements beyond what is implemented in 
the cosmic disposition or world state? And which elements could these be? 


7.2 Objectives of Particular States and Best Constitutions 


The inversion of the respective roles of state and law has a paradoxical consequence. 
If community building by concord is a necessary condition for there to be a state at 
all, any particular, local political organization must work to enable such concord. 
The only way for a polity to do this is to reduce both its own twistedness as a whole 
and the twistedness of its citizens. It must counter the deleterious effects of dias- 
trophé (p. 98ff.) and, if possible, prevent it in the first place. 

That the Early Stoics may have regarded this as an important objective of particu- 
lar states can be gleaned from information about the content and structure of Zeno's 
Politeia. The doxographer cited by Diogenes Laertius in his Lives of the Philoso- 
phers explains the idea that the sage will participate in politics if there is no obstacle 
with a claim from Zeno's Politeia: The sage “will also constrain badness and foster 


367 Schofield 1991, 73. 

368 Feldman 2007 spells out similar implications for modern cosmopolitan thought. “For the cos- 
mopolitan, there is no weakening of legal duty when one turns away from the state because 
legal duty does not ultimately derive from the state — nor, one might add, from fear of punish- 
ment by it" (1069f.). He contrast what he calls a “cosmopolitan law" grounded in natural duty 
(1057-9) with “political law" (1050) justified by contractual theories of consent. While cos- 
mopolitan law is given, political law requires justification since it constitutes the power 
monopoly of the nation state that is the source of political law and coercion (1021f., 1038, 
1042). Since state power does not play a role in Early Stoicism (p. 16ff.), such a need for jus- 
tification does not arise. 
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impulses (parhormein) toward virtue [in others].”3 As we know from Cassius’ re- 
port, Zeno began this same work with a rejection of the traditional school curriculum 
(enkuklios paideia) and then discussed the anti-social twistedness of fools. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that Zeno also pointed to a factual connection between the two 
content items. Probably he claimed that education, as it was practiced in his time, 
was a cause of foolishness and turned young people into individuals that were too 
twisted to be free, friends with others, or sociable at all.” If Cassius’ list of objec- 
tionable things said by Zeno continued to follow the sequence of the book, it may 
have ended with a section on eros as the counterpart and alternative to the wrong 
education criticized at the beginning.??! 

The material and cultural amenities, privileges, and career options offered by an 
advanced ‘state’ are among those objects that twist human minds most with the false 
but persuasive impressions they generate. Good politics might thus consist in reverse 
engineering public institutions and reducing both the polity's and the citizens’ 
wealth. Many of the precepts recorded from Zeno’s and Chrysippus’ political writ- 
ings that promote a more ascetic state may therefore have been serious proposals for 
the actual communities they lived in. Successful correction would then have led to a 
partial dismantling of what usually was regarded as essential to the function of a city 
state, with the result that the reverse engineered communities would gradually blend 
with the already perfect world state. 

On the other hand, Stoic sages value their respective fatherlands, i.e. the local, 
particular communities in which they happen to have been born, even more highly 
than their own life. Service to one's fatherland counted among the naturally valuable 
indifferents (proegmena) belonging (oikeion) to a human being and political engage- 
ment was listed as one of the activities that suit (kathekon) any human agent, i.e. as 
something which should be undertaken wherever circumstances permit.?7? 

The question which personal and public circumstances would warrant which kind 
of political activity was a matter of constant discussion in the school and received a 
wide range of answers. Apart from a peremptory note that a mixed constitution is 


369 Diog.Laert. 7.121 = SVF 1.270; the tenet about political participation is attributed to Chrysip- 
pus' Peri bion (“Оп Ways of Life") = SVF 3.697. 

370 1f this is true, then it is unlikely that Zeno referred to Plato’s educational program in the Re- 
public, which is the explanation for Zeno's rejection favored by Dawson (1992, 175f.) in his 
overview of possible answers. 

371 Diog.Laert. 7.32 — SVF 1.259, 226; at the end of the summary we find precepts on unisex 
garments and female nudity (Diog.Laert. 7.33 — SVF 1.257) possibly associated with eros (p. 
110). Vander Waerdt (1994, 281) doubts that any conclusion about the original line of argu- 
ment can be drawn from the order of Cassius' list. 

372 See, e.g. Stob. 2.7.11b, р. 94 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.611. For more detailed discussion, see sec- 
tion 8.4 below. 
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best??? we do not find any systematic treatment in the extant sources, and we must 
be careful with authors like Polybius or Cicero, who studied with Stoics personally 
and read their books, since the same authors are likely to have engaged with the ex- 
tensive Platonic and Aristotelian treatments of such matters. What is more, the Sto- 
ics themselves studied the classical models, and so it is impossible to disentangle 
even a basic grid of generally shared Stoic views on the question of the best con- 
stitution or constitutional change. 

Nor do the theoretical positions of Early Stoics indicate that they favored a partic- 
ular constitution: The identification of the active principle God with Zeus as King 
and ruler of the cosmic household may suggest a preference for monarchy. On the 
other hand, the cosmic community of all sages, who are friends and benefit each oth- 
er even if they do not know one another (n. 344), may point to an aristocratic soci- 
ety. International networks beyond the limits of their local polities had been charac- 
teristic of elites since the archaic age. The same is true of the concept of a good nat- 
ural disposition (euphuia) that we encountered in definitions of eros. And even ritu- 
alized eros itself was a practice characteristic of the elites.?"^ The egalitarianism of 
the Stoics, on the other hand, e.g. the idea that all humans are equally children of 
God, might suggest a democratic outlook.3”> 

What seems possible is to follow the model of Andrew Erskine?"6 and analyze the 
political thought of individual Stoics within its historical context. Seeing how they 
frame issues and formulate solutions will shed further light on the manner in which 
Stoics conceived the state generally and the way in which the concept could be 
adapted to a contemporary agenda. Another possible line of investigation is also a 
suitable introduction to the historical part of this book: Stoic theories concerning the 
origin of particular states and human civilization?" contain evaluations of different 
political systems or institutions, consider the character of citizens, and the interac- 
tion between rulers and ruled. Most importantly, they offer a glimpse on the merits a 


373 Diog.Laert. 7.131 — SVF 3.700. The claim comes as a disconnected afterthought at the very 
end of the section on politics in Diogenes Laértius and without source citation. The prefer- 
ence for a mixed constitution need not necessarily be connected to the encounter of Greek 
philosophers with Rome, but it is a likely context in which such a view could have been de- 
veloped. In the discussion of constitutions in Book 6 of his Histories, Polybius famously con- 
cluded that a mixed constitution is superior and having such a constitution a key factor to 
Rome's success. Cicero imagines the Stoic Panaetius discussing the topic and agreeing with 
Polybius (Cic. Rep. 1.21 (34) = Panaetius, frg. 119 van Straaten/23 Alesse). Devine (1970) 
also adduces the evidence of De officiis to argue for Panaetius as the origin of this view. Van- 
der Waerdt (1994, 293) points to Cicero's remarks concerning the lack of such more practical 
discussions in the Early Stoics’ writings (Cic. Leg. 3.14). See also, e.g., Lintott 1997, in par- 
ticular p. 73. 

374 Schofield 1991, 35. 

375 On the implications of kin group thinking for democacy and the international structures of 
aristocratic relations, see, e.g., Richter 2011, 25. 

376 Erskine 1990. On his method, see 2f. 

377 On this topic see in particular Boys-Stones 2001, Bees 2005, and Zago 2012. 
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Stoic may have seen in the local, particular communities, why they were founded in 
the beginning, and what changes came about for which reasons. 


7.3 The Origin of Particular States 


The fact that existing particular states are defective not only leads to the paradoxical 
consequence that a Stoic might posit institutional and cultural regress as a particular 
polity's objective (p. 121). A second consequence of this fact is that Stoic accounts 
of the origins of human civilization and the foundation of polities may very well be 
histories of decline instead of progress. The few sources we have suggest three dif- 
ferent theories or layers of thinking, some aspects of which could also be just differ- 
ent emphases of a single account. Our most extensive source is Seneca's 90" Epistu- 
la moralis, in which Seneca contrasts his own views with Posidonius' account but 
most probably includes also some pre-Posidonian material.?75 The three possiblities 
are: (1) a straight trajectory of decline from sages to non-sages; (ii) corruption of a 
primitive non-sage society to a more twisted but also intellectually advanced one; 
(iii) first the cultural development of a just society under the guidance of a wise 
monarch and then corruption into twisted contemporary societies. 


7.3.1 The Earliest Humans: “Fresh from the Gods" 


According to the scanty evidence we have, there was consensus that the very first 
humans were better than the Stoics’ own generations. The evidence for Early Stoics 
is indirect: Allegorical interpretations of myths imply that earlier people, the authors 
of these stories, had insights lost to modern man.??? In later sources we find refer- 
ences to first generations "fresh from the gods," as Seneca expresses it, and this idea 
is explicitly attributed to “some later Stoics" by Sextus Empiricus in the second cen- 
tury CE.?8? The first possibility, that the earliest humans were all sages, is mentioned 
as something Seneca himself does not believe to be true. 


T75 They were not wise men, even though they did what wise men are supposed to do.??! 


378 Recent discussions of Ep. 90 and Posidon. frg. 284 Edelstein and Kidd in Zago 2012, who 
engages very thoroughly with earlier literature, and Costa 2013. 

379 Boys-Stones 2001, 31-43; Algra 2009, 232-4; Bees 2011, 70-5. 

380 Sen. Ep. 90.44; Sext.Emp. Math. 9.28. See the discussion in Algra 2009, 236-8 and Zago 
2012, 93-5, 221-6. Less reliable evidence for Stoic positions is Philo's account of creation 
(De opificio mundi 142-4 = SVF 3.337), in which Adam is a sage. 

381 Sen. Ep. 90.36. 
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That there may not be a difference between the behavior of a fool and a sage 15 
consistent with Stoic conceptions of the sage. The same things suit, are kathkekonta, 
for sages and fools. The difference lies in the sage's perfect disposition and the way 
a single act is in agreement with that sage’s life and the world as a whole.?9? There is 
no compelling reason to assume that Seneca disagrees with the Early Stoics on this 
point. 

On the other hand, the Early Stoics also posited that undisturbed development of 
the individual will eventually lead to sagehood. This is why they needed a theory of 
diastrophé, that minds get twisted into badness in the course of a disturbed develop- 
ment as a result of “the persuasiveness of things" and “resounding voices of the 
many" (p. 98f.). If the earliest humans had a better disposition to begin with and, on 
top of that, lived in an environment with fewer disturbing stimuli, they should have 
had a better chance to become sages, and 1f not all reached that end, at least there 
should have been more of them. Conversely, the more humans get twisted, the loud- 
er the “resounding voices" will become, so that twistedness is bound to increase 
once it has begun to become endemic. 


7.3.2 Technology 


Whatever the original views of the Early Stoics concerning possibility (1), that hu- 
mankind declined from a race of sages, Seneca's letter focuses on the other two 
types of account (р. 123). While the he himself defends a version of possibility (11), 
he attributes to Posidonius an account of type (iii). 

There is much disagreement about what exactly in that letter is Posidonian, what 
belongs to Seneca, and where other Stoics stood on the matters discussed. Robert 
Bees can point to some good evidence that Posidonius! account of technological 
progress does not deviate significantly from earlier Stoic views. Nature is “artisanal 
fire," and the human faculty of reason an "artisan" (tekhnites) that humans deploy in 
addition to their powers of perception and impulse. Human technologies (tekhnai, or 
in Latin: artes) are thus a natural product of human reason, which conceptualizes 
and then imitates the model of Nature, the master-artisan, herself.?83 If technology is 
a natural feature of human life, then why should a Stoic not attribute “all arts” to the 
sage, as we find it in a fragment of Diogenes of Babylon’s treatise On Rhetoric??** 
However, in that context, Diogenes discusses different types of political skills, and 


382 See p. 97. For the indistinguishability of fool and sage, see Brower 2014, ch. 2. 

383 Bees 2005, 16f. Artisanal fire appeared in Cic. Nat.D. 2.57f. = T35; reason is an artisan in 
Diog.Laert. 7.86 — SVF 3.178. Among other passages, Bees also points to Cic. Leg. 1.26 — 
SVF 2.1162 as a precursor to Posidonius’ account in Ep. 90.7ff. 

384 Phld. On Rhetoric 3, PHerc. 1506, col. 8 Sudhaus = SVF 3, Diog.Bab. 117; text, translation, 
and discussion in Obbink 1999, 192f. 
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even if the definition of ars or tekhne as “а disposition to do (or produce) things in a 
methodological way'985 itself might be applied crafts, engineering, and other such 
material technologies as well, we have no evidence that any Stoic apart from Posido- 
nius actually did so.386 Even Posidonius himself attributes to the sages only the in- 
vention of new technologies, not their continued practice.?57 Seneca, on his part, 
concedes that technological progress is a product of human reason and only rejects 
the idea that it 1s specifically the function of right reason and of the wise human be- 
ing.?58 What is at work is “the inventiveness of humans, not wisdom.”38? He even 
concedes that some sage may have made a technological discovery, but if he did so, 
it happened not because that person was a sage but because that sage was a human 
being at the same time.?9 

What is at stake in the letter is not so much who invented what, but the role of 
wisdom and technology for social and ethical progress. In this respect, Seneca and 
Poseidonius differ fundamentally, while we can no more than speculate about the 
position of earlier Stoics on that matter. As Giovanni Zago has shown, technological 
and social progress are interdependent according to Posidonius, and this is why 
Posidonius attributes the invention of crafts and tools to the sages.??! Sages both en- 
abled humans to come together in shared settlements and ruled these communities 
justly as kings. According to Zago, the development of at least basic technologies 
must have happened within a short time period together with the foundation of the 
first communities, and he follows Robert Bees in attributing this early dating of hu- 
man technology already to Zeno. Different from Posidonius, however, Zeno would 
have had in mind crafts without which humans could not have survived, not com- 
plex architecture or other skills enabling humans to live in shared settlements.??? Be- 
cause of what we know about Zeno's indifference with regard to built gymnasia, 
temples and court halls (p. 33ff.), there are good reasons to doubt whether he or oth- 
er Early Stoics would have seen as close a connection between technology and the 
formation of political communities as Posidonius later did. In this respect, we may 


385 My translation of Zeno's definition as reconstruced by Mansfeld 1983, 62. According to other 
definitions, a tekhné is an ordered structure (sustema) of graspings (katalépseis), i.e. it does 
not require the secure and completely error-free knowledge (episteme) that only sages have. 

386 Bees (2005, 19f.) adduces a passage from Horace (Sat. 1.3.124-6; compare SVF 3.597) to 
demonstrate that Posidonius’ views are aligned with those of Chrysippus. It ascribes expertise 
in shoemaking to the sage but also explicitly states that no sage ever made any shoes. See 
already Zago 2012, 148f. and p. 40 above. 

387 Sen. Ep. 90.25. 

388 Sen. Ep. 90.24. 

389 Sen. Ep. 90.11. 

390 Sen. Ep. 90.31. 

391 Zago 2012. He also points to likely echoes of this theory in Cicero's Tusculanae disputationes 
1.62-4 and 5.5-7 (Zago 2012, 242-6). 

392 Bees 2005, 21; Zago 2012, 145f. Both refer to Philo. De aeternitate mundi 130 — SVF 1.160a, 
a fragment that not all scholars would attribute to Zeno. 
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also point to the fact that the citizens of Zeno's Politeia apparently did not need any 
coinage and that Zeno is presented by his biographers as propagating and exemplify- 
ing a simple lifestyle and diet.??? 


7.3.3 A Golden Age or a Lucky Age? 


Seneca agrees with Posidonius as concerns the political functions of the sage,??^ but 
has a different account of the beginnings of human society??? Posidonus’ early com- 
munities are kingdoms ruled by sages, most likely city states with some kind of pro- 
to-urban structure in which the originally dispersed individuals were brought togeth- 
er under proper roofs.??6 As Zago underscores,??" this is neither a cosmic primary 
state ruled by a single sage nor a city of sages. Even though the rule of the wise king 
is beneficial, the inhabitants of those early communities are his “subjects,”3°8 and 
there are first signs of the corresponding antagonism: The king can restrain aggres- 
sive subjects and protect the weaker against the stronger. He has power over his sub- 
jects, and it is only because of his virtuous goodwill that he does not abuse it, while 
the subjects refrain from aggression against their king only because they appreciate 
his rule. Even though they follow his good orders well, there are some members of 
the community who require a certain degree of discipline if the king must restrain 
his subjects to protect some of them against others. 

Seneca himself describes an even simpler phase of phylogenesis during which 
people lived according to nature and were incorrupti, i.e. not yet twisted.??? He is 
not interested in differentiating the two accounts and writes as if his and Posidonius’ 
description both concerned the same “so-called Golden Age."^9? This is justified in- 
sofar both communities are ruled by a beneficent monarch who is better than the 
others, while in both communities the monarch's rule is established by consensus.^?! 


393 See, e.g., Sedley 1991, 12f. and Bees 2011, 284-91. 

394 Sen. Ep. 90.5f. 

395 Sen. Ep. 90.4. Here I differ from Zago's reconstruction. He assumes that Seneca altered Posi- 
donius' account but took section Ep. 90.4 from Posidonius too, even though Posidonius* 
name occurs only in 90.5. The reasons for my judgment are set out in more detail in Wild- 
berger 2014b. The matter is likely to remain controversial because Seneca does not bother to 
distinguish clearly between his and Posidonius’ version and writes as if Posidonius’ kings in 
90.5 were exactly the same leaders as the one chieftain in his own description in 90.4. 

396 Sages as kings: Sen. Ep. 90.5; urban structure: 90.7. 

397 Zago 2012, 73. 

398 Sen. Ep. 90.5: subiecti. 

399 Sen. Ep. 90.4. Zago 2012, 204 clearly sees the significance of this word, which he regards as 
Seneca's addition, and concludes that there was a difference between Seneca's earliest, happy 
age and Posidonius' Golden Age of wise kings. 

400 Sen. Ep. 90.5. 

401 The ruler in 90.4 is elected (“eligebatur”), while the king in 90.5 has acquired his power 
“through” his subjects (“рег quos coeperat posse"). 
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The name *Golden Age" marks the period in question as the first in the history of 
humankind and, at the same time, suggests a process of decline. For Posidonius this 
decline begins with the next phrase, when kingdoms turn into tyrannies.*°? Matters 
are more complicated in Seneca's account. 

According to Seneca, the first humans belong to an artless age without crafts and 
technology. Nevertheless, they lived an excellent life, and even though they were not 
yet sages, their behavior was not different.* There is no hint at 90.4 that these peo- 
ple lived in cities, and we later learn that they did not. They did not need agriculture 
and houses, finding shelter under shrubs or a simple self-made hut.** Seneca's early 
humans also differ from the subjects of Posidonian kings in that there was no agres- 
sion between them. Whereas Posidonius’ kings must “restrain the hands" of their 
wilder subjects and protect the weak from the strong, among Seneca's earliest hu- 
mans “the stronger had not yet laid hands on the weaker," “hands were unsoiled 
from human blood," and just as they did not yet have cooks, they did not need sol- 
diers.4°> 

Seneca refers to these early communities as gentes,4°° which may be any kin 
group ranging from a clan to a nation. That Seneca has in mind a clan or a small 
tribe rather than a larger nation is indicated by the fact that he compares the selection 
criteria for the human ruler to those for the alpha animal in a herd. Whereas a bull or 
elephant is chosen by physical strength or size, humans select the one with the best 
mind, the one who is the better person excelling above all others. The comparison 
with animal herds again underscores the lack of aggression among the first men. Un- 
like the animals in the analogy, humans did not want to be ruled by the biggest and 
strongest bully, and obviously there was no need for the first rulers to prevail over 
others by physical force.407 

The comparative forms instead of the simple vir bonus (“good man"), a standard 
term for a sage in Seneca, constitute further evidence that, just like all others at that 
time, the chieftains of primeval clans were not yet sages in the proper sense of the 
word. Nevertheless, even in this still defective, imperfect community, we observe a 
principle of political aggregation similar to that which holds together states of sages. 
While sages unite in concord by their shared agreement to the Common Law, or 
some perfect particular law derivative of it (p. 119£), the primeval clan flocks to- 
gether around the best of them, who serves as “both their leader and law." 


402 Sen. Ep. 90.6, on which see below, p. 132. 

403 Sen. Ep. 90.35, 44, 36 - T75. 

404 No agriculture: Sen. Ep. 90.38-40; simple dwellings: 41-3. 

405 Kings restrain subjects: Sen. Ep. 90.5; no agression: 40f.; cooks and soldiers: 15. 

406 Sen. Ep. 90.5: “summa felicitas gentium;" 90.37: “dare gentibus mores.” 

407 Sen. Ep. 90.4. Contrast, e.g., the famous account by Polybius, where the primeval human 
herds are led by the one who is both strongest and most intelligent (6.5.7-9; Zago 2012, 81-3). 
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Seneca does not explicate the transition from his earliest communities to Posido- 
nius' Golden Age of kings, but he seems to have posited a two-pronged develop- 
ment. On the one hand, progress in the arts, of which technological progress is a 
part, brought the possibility of real sagehood, ^? whose occurrence at a time before 
his own generation is stated not only in 90.5f. but also implied in passing when 
Seneca points out that glassblowing was invented only during his lifetime, ^when 
we stopped finding sages [among us],” or when he writes that among the earliest hu- 
mans “not all had perfected their innate potential,” i.e. their reason.^? On the other 
hand, technological progress itself put an end to the communitarian early times in 
which humans cared as much for the other as for themselves and there was neither 
competition for resources nor poverty since uncultivated nature provided more lav- 
ishly for everyone. The early people possessed everything together and each of them 
more than at later times, when the whole had been cut up into limited pieces of pri- 
vate property.*!9 

Among Posidonius' subjects of wise kings, on the other hand, there is already ag- 
gression, and so they are are characterized by a certain degree of wickedness. Posi- 
donius may have explained this with a psychology different from that of the Early 
Stoics. It seems that he posited an innate proclivity (euemptosia) for certain types of 
passions independent of actual experiences.*!! According to Seneca, it is technology 
that provides the first twisting stimuli, and as we can still ascertain from his anti- 
Posidonian polemic, he distinguishes three levels. They can be illustrated with the 
example of crafts related to building, the technology which Posidonius regarded as a 
prerequisite for the earliest polities, as Zago demonstrates. The first stage is a com- 
plete lack of technology, described both by Posidonius and Seneca himself,*!? with 
humans using caves and other shelters readily available in a natural environment. 
The second stage knows simple primary technology, such as the skill to build a 


408 Sen. Ep. 90.35, 44. 

409 Sen. Ep. 90.31, 44. 

410 Sen. Ep. 90.8, 38-40. 

411 On the question of Posidonius’ orthodoxy in that respect, see e.g. Tieleman 2003; Gill 2005; 
Lorenz 2011; on proclivities also, Graver 2007, 142-5. Pointing, e.g., to Ep. 116, Zago sug- 
gests that this may also have been Seneca's position (2012, 56-8). A classification of the rea- 
sons why fools miss their mark which Seneca proposes in Ep. 94.13 also points to innnate 
propensities in addition to twisting through experience: “There are two factors because of 
which we do wrong: Either there is in the mind a badness collected from twisted opinions 
(pravis opinionibus), or it is not yet beset by falsehoods but inclined (proclivis) toward them 
and quickly corrupted if an appearance pulls in an unsuitable direction." If so, the lack of cor- 
ruption in the first phase (90.4) could be an indication that this passage goes back to earlier 
Stoic accounts. An alternative source still available to us is a fragment (49 Wehrli) of the 
Biography of Greece by a student of Aristotle, the philosopher-historian Dicaearchus, who 
was read by Romans as well. That account has nothing to say about early leadership, human 
sociability, or the question of communitarianism instead of private property. It also shows an 
interest in the physical health of the earliest humans that is alien to Seneca's account. 

412 Posidonius: Sen. Ep. 90.7; Seneca: 90.17, 41. 
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primitive hut.^? This is a stage that Seneca still presents as natural and sometimes 
combines with the first stage, e.g. when humans either seek shelter in a natural cave 
or dig a hollow in the ground themselves.*!4 In both stages, humans are amply pro- 
vided for by Nature's disposition; Nature has made their life easy and satisfies their 
corporeal needs. It is possible *to live without so many crafts; [Nature] has com- 
manded nothing harsh to us, nothing that must be acquired with difficulty.”4!5 In the 
third stage, more sophisticated technology is invented, saws, for example, to make 
timber for buildings, and other iron (0015.416 

According to Senea, the invention of new technology in the third stage conincides 
with the emergence of the vice of Juxuria,*!’ which is variously translated, e.g. as 
“lack of moderation,” “extravagance” or “self-indulgence.” Luxuria is both exces- 
sive and conspicuous consumption; a form of greed directed at the exclusive avail- 
ability of expensive objects with no real practical use, which the greedy agent values 
much more highly than their actual worth. Seneca’s argument in this letter is framed 
in terms of a central theme of the Epistulae morales as a whole: his Stoic adaptation 
of the Epicurean distinction between easily satisfiable natural desires and insatiable 
unnecessary desires that propagate and escalate without end.^'* Again and again, he 
adduces the excessive consumption of his own times to showcase what happens 
once the boundary of “natural wealth” in the first two stages has been breached. 


T76 Nature suffices for its own [i.e. natural] demands. Luxuria has defected from Nature; 
every day it rouses itself more. It has been growing for so many centuries, facilitating 
vices with clever contrievances. First it began to desire unnecessary things; then it 
formed inconsistent desires; finally it transferred the mind into the body’s possession and 
ordered it to cater to the cravings of its corporeal master.*!” 


For Seneca like any other Stoic, passions such as greed and the unhealthy vices de- 
veloping from them are cognitive failures, a misuse of human rationality. The same 
is the case with clever inventions: They only serve to stimulate false value judg- 
ments and accelerate the process by which a society becomes twisted. This is what 
happens in the third phase, and Seneca refuses to see sages as driving such a devel- 
opment. 


413 Sen. Ep. 90.10. 

414 Sen. Ep. 90.17. 

415 Sen. Ep. 90.18. 

416 Saws: Sen. Ep. 90.9; iron tools: 10-13. 

417 Sen. Ep. 90.9. 

418 Wildberger 2014a, 444-7. On Seneca and Epicurus, see also Schiesaro 2015 and Graver 
2016b. 

419 Sen. Ep. 90.19. The “inconsistent desires" are in Latin contraria, which could also mean “de- 
sires contrary to nature." 
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On the other hand, it is only in the third phase that at least one important art 15 
invented: philosophy, by which one acquires the art of living,” and this is where 
sages play a role. In contrast to the fools suffering from /uxuria, the sage has re- 
searched the true value of things and advises us not to obey “false opinions,” an ex- 
pression which may be a reference to erroneous value concepts.*?! The earliest hu- 
mans follow Nature because it has not yet occurred to them that they could do other- 
wise: “They were innocent out of ignorance."^? Only in the third phase does agree- 
ment with Nature based on reflective observation (see p. 114ff.) become possible. 
Learning from the sages, humans can now begin to make well-informed choices 
based on correct opionions, or concepts, about what 15 good and what is wrong. 
Since such knowledge is the prerequisite for perfect right reason and human bliss, 
Seneca refrains from applying the name “Golden Age" to the first two phases, in- 
stead calling that time a “simple, primitive" or “lucky” age.^? 


7.3.4 Early Political Philosophy 


At first sight, Seneca's rants against luxuria look as if an eclectic moralizer has giv- 
en Stoic political theory an ethical turn. However, there are signals that Seneca in- 
tends to make a political point. To begin with, he clarifies that his use of Epicurean 
psychology of desires does not imply adopting an Epicurean apolitical stance. He 15 
not concerned with optimal pleasure management. The philosophy he has in mind is 
not one “that places the citizen outside his fatherland (patria), the gods outside the 
world,"^^ as the Epicureans did. A reader familiar with Plato's Politeia may remem- 
ber that there too Socrates identifies the “origin of war" in the fact that both indi- 
viduals and cities “have abandoned themselves to endless acquisitions of money and 
overstepped the limit of their necessary desires."95 The references to excessive 
building have been read as allusions to Emperor Nero's sumptuous palace, the Do- 
mus Aurea or *Golden House." Even if such a direct connection was not intended, 


420 Sen. Ep. 90.1, 34, 44. See, e.g., Zago 2012, 13-33; Edelstein 1967, 169-77 (also with a survey 
of parallel passages in Seneca’s work); Hine 2006 (discussed below p. 192ff.). — In Ep. 95 
Seneca frames the same two-pronged development as one in which increasing twistedness is 
countered with increasingly sophisticated therapeutic methods, both in medicine and in phi- 
losophy, see e.g. Ep. 95.33f. 

421 Sen. Ep. 90.34. 

422 Sen. Ep. 90.46. 

423 Sen. Ep. 90.35: “illi rudi saeculo," 46: “rudis vita,” 90.4: “summa felicitas generis,” 9: “felix 
illud saeculum," 38: “Оша hominum illo genere felicius?". 

424 Sen. Ep. 90.35. 

425 Pl. Resp. 2,373d-e; see p. 17. 
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the letter certainly evokes Nero's self-representation through lavish imperial spend- 
ing.426 

The new insights of philosophy themselves are framed in terms of the Common 
Law and its commands. Philosophy teaches the truth about Nature. 


T77 Then [philosophy discovered] the law of life, which it oriented (derexit) toward the 
universal [law]. Philosophy taught not only how to know the gods but also to follow 
them and to take upon us whatever happens [to us] in no other way than [if we were ac- 
knowledging] an order.?? 


What Seneca describes is the transition from innocents that follow an individual who 
takes the place of the Common Law for them*?8 to philosophical thought recogniz- 
ing that Common Law (here the “universal law") itself. Seneca alludes to the term 
"right reason" (recta ratio) with the verb derexit, which contains the same root reg- 
as the adjective rectus. Philosophy makes the law of life right and straight by taking 
the universal or Common Law as its model. This is exactly the conceptual work and 
perfection of human reason by which humans acquire citizenship in the cosmic state. 
It is therefore appropriate that Seneca continues with the topic of understanding the 
command hierarchies in that cosmic state and shows how acquaintance with the 
Common Law includes listening to its commands. 

The mission of wisdom, as it is acquired through philosophy, is political. The art 
practiced by the sage does not invent new pleasures and commodities. 


T78 Nor does [wisdom] bring forth weaponry and city walls and whatever else serves 


military purposes; it promotes peace and invites all humankind toward concord (concor- 
dia).^? 


Here it becomes clear that the philosophy which Seneca sees, or hopes to see, devel- 
oping in the third stage 15 geared toward producing political, or rather cosmo-politi- 
cal, knowledge framed in Stoic terms. And as we can see, this knowledge will favor 
a policy that reduces the citizens’ twistedness in a manner that will also lead to a 
reversal of developments in material culture and instutitions of particular polities, 
notably in the spheres of trade, transport, industry, and the military. Such a state will 
define itself through its law and its objective, not through a monopoly of power. 


426 Especially the description of a revolving vault ceiling in Ep. 90.42 has been read in this way. 
See, e.g., Degl' Innocenti Pierini 2004 with further literature. 

427 Sen. Ep. 90.34. For the reading universa<m>, see n. 249. 

428 Sen. Ep. 90.4; see p. 127. 

429 Sen. Ep. 90.26. 
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7.3.5 Tyrants and Legislation 


As concerns particular polities, Seneca agrees with Posidonius’ description of the 
sage's role as a legislator — after humankind has begun its process of decline in the 
third phase of technological development. This decline is both moral and political. A 
stealthy increase in vices leads to a change in the form of polity: it turns into a tyran- 
ny. Seneca does not give us much information about the modalities and causes of 
change, and Posidonius himself may not have provided it either. There is no rea- 
son to assume that the moral decline concerned exclusively the rulers.?! A gradual 
increase in vices is more likely to happen in a population as a whole. Since Seneca 
explicitly agrees with Posidonius, we can assume that at least in Seneca's under- 
standing, the growth of vices went hand in hand with technological, cultural 
progress in the manner illustrated for /uxuria and concomitant vices later in the text. 

Just as philosophy is the art that aims to remedy the confusions of /uxuria and 
enables a reflective understanding of the Common Law, so the twistedness of Posi- 
donius' tyrannies requires the remedy of written laws. The unity of leader and law is 
severed, and the leader is no longer the sage or best person himself. Now the law 
becomes a third factor mediating between both parties, the ruler and the ruled. We 
have seen how Seneca imagines philosophy to play a role in *un-twisting" and the 
backformation of a polity's institutions. In the present passage, we can observe how 
a Stoic might imagine state building, again attributing priority to the law (р. 119f.). 
If we assume that the archaic Seven Sages, some of whom Posidonius names as law- 
givers of his Golden Age, are to be considered real sages in the Stoic sense, then 
they formulate a local version of the Common Law based on their own internalized 
“law of life” and right reason. The particular laws thus formulated become the crys- 
tallization point for a real local state in the Stoic sense — provided there are inhabi- 
tants that respect and follow that law. Just as with the world state, it will be their 
agreement that turns them into citizens and their community into a state, a real peo- 
ple administrated by what is truly a law. 

What is known about the mentioned lawgivers does not point to any preferred 
constitution. Remarkably, Solon’s legistlation is characterized as fundational for the 
city state of Athens through “fair and equal justice" or rights (aequo iure). The ad- 
jective aequus evokes the idea of equality that is usually associated with democra- 


430 Sen. Ep. 90.6. Zago 2012 makes a strong argument that Seneca engages with Posidonius' 
Protrepticus, i.e. a text that advertises philosophy and thus did not contain a detailed account 
of the origins of human civilization. The idea that perverted monarchy led to a phase of legis- 
lation had become a commonplace (Zago 2012, 76 n. 61), and so a reader might not have ex- 
pected more. Compare also Cic. Off: 2.41f. = Panaetius frg. 120 van Straaten/108 Alesse: As 
long as justice was guaranteed by a just monarch, there was no need for laws. 

431 This is suggested by Zago 2012, 109. 
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cy,*32 which was introduced only almost one-hundred years later, after the Peisis- 
tratid tyranny, which followed on Solon's legislation, had been overthrown — a fact 
well known to any decently educated person at the time when Posidonius (a histori- 
an!) or Seneca wrote this account. This mismatch between the theoretical account 
given by the two Stoics and the actual sequence of events, that tyranny in Athens 
occurred after the wise legislator had done his work, shows that historical and con- 
stitutional detail were not of interest to our authors here. They were interested in the- 
oretical principles, and the constitutional form given to the early states by the legis- 
lators seems not to have mattered in this respect. There is no word about the fact that 
the mixed Spartan constitution ascribed to Lycurgus differed considerably both from 
that of democratic classical and archaic Solonian Athens. Little is known about the 
legislation of the other two sages mentioned in that passage, Zaleucus and Charon- 
das in southern Italy, but as Pythagoreans they are likely to have favored some aris- 
tocratic form of government. 

What the different legislators and their rulings have in common is that these men 
were perceived by later generations as mediators between conflicting social interest 
groups and as going to considerable lengths to protect their laws against changes. 
According to Herodotus, Solon had the Athenians swear to abide by his laws and 
left for a long voyage in order not to be forced to rescind them himself. Zaleucus 
reportedly threatened anyone intending to alter his laws with death and killed him- 
self in order not to be found breaking his own laws.*? There is no more emphatic 
gesture to underscore the idea that it is the law itself which holds the state together 
and not any leader, as perfect as he may be. 

Even if we are not supposed to take those historical figures as sages 1n the full 
Stoic sense of the word, as Seneca may insinuate in his characteristic implicit man- 
ner when saying that “the laws of Zaleucus and Charondas are praised, "^*^ the pas- 
sage can serve as evidence for a Stoic vision of the right kind of politics and the best 
type of politician. The references to Roman politics are a signal that it is Seneca 
himself who envisages this type.*? The ideal politician does not vie for personal in- 
fluence or pursue his career through the traditional channels of power. Rather, he im- 
plements in political practice the “law of life” he has studied with a philosopher, just 
as Zaleucus and Charondas learned from Pythagoras the laws (iura) they would then 
bring to the cities of Southern Italy and Sicily. 


432 Аз noted in Summers 1910; discussion in Zago 2012, 131-3. 

433 Herodotus. Histories 1.29, Demosthenes Or. 24.159. The historian Diodorus Siculus (tc. 30 
BCE; DPhA D131) provides a longer description of Zaleucus' and Charondas' activities 
(12.11-20; on Zaleucus' suicide: 12.17.1-2, 19.2). Posidonius' geographical and historical 
writings were one of Diodorus' sources. 

434 Sen. Ep. 90.6. Zago (2012, 116-27) concludes that Posidonius regarded them as real sages 
while Seneca and other Stoics did not. 

435 Zago (2012, 128f.) points to stylistic features and characteristic phrases which support the as- 
sumption that Seneca made an original contibution at this point. 
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8. The Early Stoics and the Question of Political Practice 


The descriptions of early societies in Seneca’s 90" Letter, when read closely, yield 
valuable suggestions how a Stoic may have conceptualized the formation and func- 
tioning of particular local states within the world state. But we can only speculate 
how much Early Stoicism informed the debate in that letter. It is now time to turn to 
what we know about the writings and lives of the Early Stoics themselves to see 
whether we can find more detailed information about their views on local polities, 
constitutions, and political practice. 


8.1 Is Zeno Society of Equals a Democracy? 


Zeno wrote his Politeia in critical engagement with Plato's work of the same title.^?6 
A fundamental difference between the two was Zeno’s egalitarianism in contrast to 
Plato’s class system.*3” Nevertheless, the composition of the two societies is similar. 
Zeno’s fools correspond to Plato’s lowest class, the auxiliaries may be identified 
with the beloved talents that sages educate to become citizens, while Plato’s 
guardians are the counterpart to those sages themselves. Plato’s auxiliaries are se- 
lected for their good disposition, while Zeno’s sages are erotically stimulated by the 
visible signs of talent (euphuia) for virtue, a bodily appearance and bearing that indi- 
cates a good mental disposition.** Again like Plato in his Politeia, Zeno makes so- 
cial status ultimately dependent of choice, whether one is willing to seek out the 
right cognitions and evaluate things correctly by giving assent to the right appear- 
ances. In principle, any member of the lower classes in Plato’s city state can be pro- 
moted, or in the case of guardians and auxiliaries, demoted, depending on their be- 
havior and chosen values. The fundamental difference is that Zeno distinguishes in 
terms of citizenship between full citizens, not-yet-citizens (children), and those hav- 
ing lost or forsaken their citizenship (as slaves, exiles, or feral people). We do not 
know whether already Zeno distinguished the rustic and feral outsider; in any case 
both types, the exile, and the slave, i.e. all those having forsaken their citizenship 
through their own foolish choices, correspond to Plato’s lowest, the bronze class of 
citizens, while the silver citizens correspond to the children or the beloved progres- 


436 It is, however, important to keep in mind that Plato’s Politeia was not the only point of refer- 
ence for Zeno (Vogt 2008, 67f.). 

437 Erskine 1990, 18f. 30, and passim; Bees 2011, 213-25. Schofield, in turn, (e.g. 1991, 26) 
highlights the parallels in Plato’s and Zeno’s “communistic ideal” (26). 

438 Diog.Laert. 7.130 = T70; Clem.Al. Paed. 3.11.74.3f. = T72. 
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sors in Zeno's model. As far as a person has citizenship in Zeno's Politeia, he or she 
18 equal to all others. Among these citizens, there is also the community of goods 
which obtains between auxiliaries and guardians in Plato's Politeia. 

Even though all citizens in a Zenonian state enjoy full freedom and are equal to 
each other, sharing all worthwhile possessions, we should be wary to conceptualize 
such a state as a democracy.*?? There are evident parallels, of course: In classical an- 
tiquity, both in ordinary politics and the theories of the philosophers, democracy was 
unterstood as the constitution that maintains equality and freedom for all. In this 
sense, Zeno's world state would have been a democracy too. Moreover, nothing we 
know about Zeno's writings precludes the assumption that the political principles of 
the world state, the cosmic constitution described in his Politeia, might not be real- 
ized also in particular human polities with religious, legal, and educational institu- 
tions and officials in charge of these. However, even if such a state had an assembly 
of the people, ‘debates’ and ‘votes’ would have been very different from what is 
usually meant with such terms. The reason for this is that sages do not err and only 
assent to what is evidently true (p. 41). If the wise were to come together for deci- 
sion making in an assembly of the people, all sages would have one and the same 
standard (T51) for their evaluations: their own and universal right reason (orthos lo- 
gos), which are both completely true and consistent. Also as concerns mere factual 
reasoning, the assembled sages would all agree, and whatever was asserted by any 
of them would be true. Speakers could suggest new points, differentiate, clarify, pro- 
vide information not available to the others, or tell each other whether they had a 
grasping appearance of something or пої. But there would be no point in voting 
because neither facts nor values could ever be controversial, just as Zeno saw no 
point in hearing the opponent’s side in a law court, if the first speaker had proven his 
claims to a wise audience's satisfaction (p. 40f.). 

Nor could there be conflicts of interest, different stakeholders or interest groups. 
A sage may have special obligations to his native city or those close to him, but even 
such obligations would be assessed and fulfilled correctly only from a holistic view- 
point that takes into account all perspectives and the whole universe, a viewpoint 
which all sages share. The unfailing cognition of sages together with their right rea- 
son and the concord (homonoia), the certain, unshakeable “knowledge of common 
goods"^! that obtains among them all, imply that іп a community of sages there is 


439 This does not preclude that Zeno sympathized with a democratic government in a particular 
state. Erskine (1990) makes the strongest case he can to that effect, but overall the evidence 
he offers is insufficient, sometimes circular, and his argument requires downplaying or disre- 
garding sources that tell a different story. See also Brunt 2013, ch. 1. 

440 Compare, e.g., Sen. Ep. 109.14, in a letter that discusses how perfectly self-sufficient sages 
can benefit each other. 

441 Stob. 2.7.11b, p. 93£. = SVF 3.625. The same passage states that the sages have everything in 
common, i.e. there are no other goods than those shared by all. And the sages know this. 
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literally no dissent and that they always agree completely concerning all facts and 
evaluations. 

Moreover, that sages are equal and free to do what they want is independent of 
circumstance, just like the sage's virtue, from which these properties derive. Sages 
neither enslave others nor do they let themselves be enslaved (p. 102). At least for a 
state of wise citizens, democratic institutions to protect everyone's freedoms and 
rights would therefore be pointless since there is neither a need to enforce a fair con- 
sideration of all interests and viewpoints nor a necessity to preserve the freedom of 
individual sages with political safeguards. 


8.2 The Early Stoics and the City State 
8.2.1 Historical Context and Theory 


When Zeno (334/3-262/1 BCE)^? came to Athens from Citium, his home town in 
Cyprus, as a young man, Alexander the Great was dead, and so was classical democ- 
racy in Athens. The city was no longer the independent power it had been in the fifth 
and the earlier part of the fourth century. The so-called diadokhoi or Successors of 
Alexander and the new dynasties founded by them dominated the Greek world. 
These potentates warred among each other for recognition as the great man's heirs 
and for as large a share of the disintegrating empire as possible. Large kingdoms 
were quickly gained and lost, until a balance of power emerged among the survivors 
by the end of the third century BCE. Zeno stayed in Athens for the rest of his life, 
and for most of that time the city was occupied by a garrison and at war, often be- 
sieged with famine raging in the city.^^? 

Cassander, who had taken hold of the Macedonian throne, ended the short period 
of independence after Alexander’s death (323) and imposed the Peripatetic philoso- 
pher Demetrius of Phalerum as governor of Athens. Demetrius ruled from 317 until 
307 BCE, until another man of that name, Demetrius Poliorcetes (“Besieger-of- 
Cities”), conquered Athens for the new Antigonid dynasty founded by his father 
Antigonus I. Monophthalmus (“One-Eyed”). Antigonus had seized a chunk of the 
empire extending over most of what is now Turkey and the costal Levant down to 
Egypt, which was in the hands of Ptolemy I. For Antigonus and his son, Athens was 
a bridgehead to mainland Greece and Macedon, and given their tenuous position, the 


442 For the chronology of the Stoics, see Dorandi 1994. Zeno began teaching as a philosopher in 
the Stoa Poikile on the northern edge of the Agora some time around 300 BCE. 

443 Athens depended on external grain supplies, and harvests were lost when the countryside was 
in the hands of the enemy. On the Athenian concerns about food shipments, see Habicht 
1997, 135f. For their role in the various wars that Athens waged and details about the wars 
themselves, see Oliver 2007. 
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new rulers presented themselves as liberators restoring democracy and were grate- 
fully worshipped as savior divinities by the city.44+ A catastrophic defeat in Anatolia 
(301) cost Antigonus the One-Eyed his life and his son all Asian territory. 

For more than twenty years Greece was embroiled in a confusing struggle with 
city states in various alliances straining for independence and numerous claimants 
competing for the Macedonian throne: Cassander (he died in 297) and then his sons, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus of Epirus (the famous enemy of the Romans), Lysi- 
machus (a former general of Alexander and a short-lived but during that time partic- 
ularly succesful warlord) and for a short while also a son of Ptolemy I. With the help 
of the same Ptolemy I., Athens ‘liberated’ itself repeatedly, and the different parties 
competing for power within the city turned for support to one or another of the Suc- 
cessors vying for supremacy in Greece, Asia, and Egypt. The city was besieged by 
Demetrius two more times, the last time in 287, when Demetrius gave up his claims 
to the city itself but kept a garrison in the Piraeus, which stayed in the hands of the 
Antigonids until 229. 

Finally Antigonus II. Gonatas (c. 319-239 BCE), who had succeeded his father 
Demetrius (T 283) and proclaimed himself ‘king,’ earned the goodwill of many 
Greeks when he defeated an invading army of Celts (277). By a stroke of luck, the 
Macedonian throne was vacant at just this time and Antigonus’ main contender 
Pyrrhus absent in Italy, so that Antigonus was able to appropriate a kingdom to 
match his title. The fighting continued, but after Pyrrhus’ death in 272 and the fail- 
ure of the so-called Chremonidean War against Antigonus (272-262/1), led by 
Athens and Sparta with the support of Ptolemy II., Antigonus established himself 
and his dynasty more or less safely as rulers of Macedon, until the last of his line, 
Perseus, lost Greece and Macedon to the Romans in 168.445 

As this simplified sketch of the main course of events illustrates, Zeno witnessed 
a time of particular political instability, in which the very structures of statehood as 
the Greeks had known them were called into question. A local hereditary monarch, 
the king of Macedon, becomes Great King of Persia. Clever generals turn them- 
selves into ‘kings’ with dramatically shifting ‘kingdoms.’ Some simply step into the 
place left vacant by a deposed dynasty, like Cassander in Macedon or the new 
Pharao Ptolemy in Egypt. Others survive without any stable territory at all, as was 
the case for a long time with the Antigonids. Politics within the city state changed 
too. The functioning of institutions depended on the tolerance of the dynast currently 
prevailing over the city or external support by that dynast’s enemy. Institutions were 
instrumentalized, e.g., when the assembly of the people voted a decree on the behest 


444 Habicht 1997, 68f. A hymn on Demetrius from a later period (291/90 BCE) has been pre- 
served (Habicht 1997, 92-4). 

445 For the history of third-century BCE Greece and Athens, see Habicht 1997 and, e.g., Erskine 
1990, ch. 4, or Harding 2015. 
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of the current potentate. Prevalence of political factions was not just a matter of 
gaining the support of the citizens; they depended on supplies and the military 
strength of their Successor allies. In Athens, for example, the ‘democratic’ party 
seeking ‘freedom’ turned to the Ptolemies in Egypt.^6 Already during the Pelopon- 
nesian War in the fifth century, Athens supported the demos in other city states and 
her allies, while oligarchs tended to sympathize with Sparta (a sympathy that can be 
seen among Athenian aristocrats too). Yet at that time, the internal parties and their 
outside supporters had similar constitutional preferences and were aligned by their 
political values, whereas Ptolemy I. supported Athenian ‘democrats’ to maintain his 
own monarchic power and curb that of his rivals. 

Andrew Erskine, connects these historical facts to what he regards as Zeno's dis- 
illusionment. Witnessing such radical change, Zeno could no longer conceive of the 
state as a city in the way Plato and Aristotle did. 


As the polis diminished in importance and became submerged in a world of enormous 
kingdoms, it was no longer self-evident that political thought should be limited to the 
polis.^^? 


As plausible as this may seem, there are good biographical reasons why Aristotle 
and Plato too might have rejected the city as the decisive unit of statehood. Plato 
was born at the beginning of the catastrophic Peloponnesian War (431-404 BCE) in- 
to an aristocratic family deeply emmeshed in Athenian politics and a war-time coup 
d'état of the so-called Thirty Tyrants. He saw the war decided in favor of Sparta by 
the financial intervention of the Persian Great King and his admired teacher Socrates 
executed by the people soon after the Athenian city state regained its sovereinty and 
democracy had been restored. Plato's own active attempts at political reform in 
Syracuse seem to have failed spectacularly. (The story goes that he was sold into 
slavery by the tyrant he tried to educate.) ^^? Aristotle had first-hand experience as а 
subject of monarchic rule, having inherited a position of standing with the Macedo- 
nian dynasty through his father, a court physician, and hailing from Stageira, a city 
state subject to Macedonian rule. For a time he served as tutor to Alexander himself, 
and his position in Athens was vulnerable and endangered in the periods when the 
city regained some autonomy from Macedonian dominance. He himself and his re- 
search depended on the support of monarchs such as his father-in-law Hermias of 
Atarneus, who ruled over a handful of towns in Asia Minor until he was tortured to 


446 For a more detailed account of the relations between “Athens and the Ptolemies,” see Habicht 
1994, 140-63. On the question to which degree Athens or other Hellenistic city states were 
democracies, Mann and Scholz 2012. 

447 Erskine 1990, 40. Dawson (1992, 197f.) draws a similar connection between “political con- 
text" and "political views" of the Early Stoics. 

448 See, e.g., Plut. Dion 5; Diog.Laert. 3.19f. The accounts are inconsistent, and there is evidently 
a strong element of fiction. For a summary of the sources and the scholarly debate, see Erler 
2007, 49-51, 55f. 
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death as a defector by the Persian Great King Artaxerxes III. If both Aristotle and 
Plato chose to conceptualize statehood in terms of a city state, this was because of 
philosophical considerations rather than lack of alternatives or their appreciation of 
qualities by which the actual city states they knew in their time distinguished them- 
selves. 

What is more, Zeno and the other Early Stoics conceptualize statehood in terms 
of the city state to a striking degree. As we have seen, Cleanthes defines an urban 
settlement (p. 27ff.). The distinction between the urban-and-wise in contrast to the 
rustic and feral person presupposes such an urban center within its countryside and 
the uncultivated wilderness around it (p. 40ff., 104£). Even when rejecting institu- 
tions or practices, the Stoic state is markedly not-a-city-state and defined against that 
particular foil. Someone who declares that it is not necessary to build temples, law 
courts or gymnasia (p. 33ff.), or that the school subjects of enkuklios paideia taught 
in such gymnasia fail to achieve their purpose (p. 121), has in mind a city state for 
which such structures and institutions are essential to its functioning and identity. 


8.2.2 Early Stoics in Politics 


The Early Stoics not only thought in terms of the city state. As far as as we can as- 
certain from our scanty and unreliable evidence, they also took part in public activi- 
ties of the city states they belonged to or chose to live in. ^? 

Two of Diogenes Laértius' sources note that Chrysippus (280/76-208/4 BCE) was 
the first to give open-air lectures at the Lyceum, i.e. talks that were accessible to a 
large audience, probably for free. A native of Soloi in Cilicia, Chrysippus was of- 
fered and accepted citizen status in Athens, a rare privilege. He also received a pub- 
lic burial in the Cerameicus and a statue.*>! These honors may not have been com- 
pletely unrelated to the merits of Chrysippus’ nephew Aristocreon (DPhA A374), 
whom the philosopher invited to Athens and educated there.^9?? Aristocreon made a 
substantial contribution to the sum with which Athens bribed the commander of the 
Macedonian garrison in her harbor Piraeus to regain independence after the death of 
Antigonus Gonatas' successor Demetrius II. Aristocreon himself was awarded the ti- 
tle of an ambassador (proxenos) for this and other services to the city; Aristocreon's 


449 The strongest claims to that effect are made in Richter 2011, in particlar 61-6, who tries to 
prove that the Early Stoics did not yet conceive a cosmic state at all. 

450 See, e.g., Erskine 1990; Habicht 1994, 231-47; Sonnabend 1996; Scholz 1998; Haake 2007. 

451 Talks in the Lyceum: Diog.Laert. 7.185; honors: Habicht 1994, 242. For the statue, see Haake 
2007, 129-31 and Zanker 1996, 97-102. One statue is attested in the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, 
but this may have been the same or a copy of the one on the tomb of Chrysippus (Zanker 
1996, 99 n. 10). 

452 Diog.Laert. 7.185. 
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son, who bore the same name, continued the family tradition and was honored by the 
Athenians in a later decree.^? According to Plutarch,**+ Aristocreon set up a bronze 
sculpture for Chrysippus, which shows that he was not indifferent to his uncle's 
fame — he even wrote a Funeral of Chrysippus^? — and may have canvassed for 
posthumous honors in Athens. That sculpture could have been the one on the tomb 
in Athens? or another one in Chrysippus’ and Aristocreon's home town Soloi, 
where Chrysippus was later celebrated on that city state's coins. Plutarch himself 
mentions the statue Aristocreon set up in order to chide the a-political nature of the 
dedicatory epigram? in an overall argument that the Stoics’ own scholarly inertia 
contradicts their claim that we are obliged to contribute actively to the political life 
of our communities. À mention of public honors awarded to a Stoic would have 
spoiled Plutarch's point, and we should not put it beyond him to surpress such infor- 
mation if he had any. 

In the second century BCE, the Stoic Antipater of Tarsus (c. 210-130 BCE; DPhA 
A205) claimed that Zeno and Cleanthes rejected the offer of an Athenian citizenship 
in order not to appear disrespectful to the city states they came from. This may be 
a fiction to explain why the first two scholarchs did not receive the same honor as 
Cleanthes’ student, but we are also told that the Areopagus, an Athenian council 
composed of those who had held high offices, awarded Cleanthes a very large sum — 
which Cleanthes turned down at Zeno's orders.^? Zeno, himself a wealthy man,^9? 
contributed to the refurbishment of a public bath and, out of loyalty to his native 
city, asked that the inscription "Zeno the philosopher" be supplemented with the 
phrase “from Citium."49! The people of Citium, on their part, honored him with a 
bronze statue, which Cato the Younger, a Stoic and for a time governor in Cyprus, 


453 On the distinction between the two men and the date of the two decrees, see Haake 2007, 
131-41. 

454 Plut. Stoic.rep. 1033e = SVF 2.3b. 

455 Philodemus. /ndex Stoicorum, col. 46.3-5 Dorandi. 

456 Diog.Laert. 7.182. 

457  Aristocreon praises Chrysippus as a master of logic. According to the (fragmentary) bibliog- 
raphy in Diogenes Laértius (189-202), Chrysippus dedicated numerous books on the topic to 
his nephew (Follet 1994, 387). 

458 Plut. Stoic.rep. 1034a — SVF 3, Antipater 66. 

459 Diog.Laert. 7.168f. The sum might have been a fine to be paid by the opposing party that 
brought Cleanthes before the council. Discussion of the case in Scholz 2004, 318 n. 9. 

460 According to Antigonus of Carystus, paraphrased in Diog.Laert. 7.13, Zeno came to Athens 
with the vast sum of more than one-thousand Talents and invested these in sea trade. Another 
account connects his conversion to philosophy with a shipwreck that left him stranded in 
Athens (Diog.Laert. 7.2, 5). 

461 Diog.Laert. 7.12. Diogenes' source was again Antigonus of Carystus, a near contemporary 
who could have seen the inscription. Antigonus wrote his biographies from memory (Dorandi 
1999, xxxiii: “au fil de la mémoire") and must have had an eye for such detail since he was 
not only a historian but also a sculptor (see the careful assessment of the evidence in Doran- 
di's introduction). 
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did not want to sell, and Zeno's compatriots in the Phoenician city state of Sidon 
honored him too.4° 

Anecdotes reported by Diogenes Laértius connect Zeno with two political figures 
of the day: We learn that Zeno was erotically attracted to Chremonides, the future 
leader of Athens in the war named after him, and Demochares, a nephew of Demos- 
thenes, head of the democratic resistance against Cassander and initiator of a short- 
lived decree that was aimed specifically at the Aristotelian Peripatus, the school of 
Demetrius Phalereus, but would have introduced censorship of all philosophers.^9? 
Zeno was honored with public burial at the Cerameicus and, possibly already during 
his lifetime, with a golden crown. We do no longer know the reason for the earlier 
honor since only the decree concerning the burial has been preserved, ^64 but it may 
very well be that this rich and, as we will see, influential man served his host city in 
some other way as well. Whether the bronze statue awarded to Zeno^9 belongs to 
the funerary honors is impossible to say. If the Athenians really entrusted Zeno with 
keys of their city gates, as we learn in the same passage from Diogenes Laértius, ^66 
this must have happened during his lifetime. Given that by his legal status Zeno was 
only a disenfranchised metic, it is difficult to imagine that he would have received 
such an honor without some substantial financial or political engagement. 


462 Plin. HN 34.92; Diog.Laert. 7.6. 

463 Diog.Laert. 7.17, 14. See Habicht 1994, 236 on the import and motivation for Demochares' 
decree. 

464 The decree is copied, probably with some distortions, in Diogenes Laertius. According to that 
text, copies of the decree were to be set up as inscriptions in the Academy and the Lyceum, 
but there is no epigraphic trace of the decree at either location or anywhere else in Athens. 
The most thorough recent discussions are provided by Haake 2004, 2007, and 2013, 96-100, 
with further literature. On the question of two decrees, see Haake 2004, 481f. and 483 n. 20. 
He rejects the thesis that the text of the decree in Diog.Laert. 7.10-12 was blended from two 
separate decrees, of which one was issued already during Zeno's lifetime. The main reason 
for positing two decrees is the assumption that honorary crowns were not awarded posthu- 
mously, but as Haake demonstrates (2007, 126 n. 498), there are exceptions to the rule. It is, 
however, noteworthy that Diogenes talks of decrees in the plural when referring back to the 
earlier passage (7.29; Hahm 1992a, 4111f.). Haake’s argument rests on the assumption that 
Diogenes’ source, Apollonius of Tyre (first century BCE; DPhA A286) himself reacted to the 
criticism raised against Zeno's Politeia by Cassius the Sceptic and others (see Haake 2007, 
127 and above, p. 33, 35), but it is very likely that Diogenes Laértius compiled these passages 
from Isodorus, a source he uses elsewhere too, and integrated the material into his base text, 
which was indeed Apollonius (Hahm 1992a, on Isidorus: p. 4131-4). 

465 Diog.Laert. 7.6; see Zanker 1996, 92-7. 

466 Diog.Laert. 7.6. Most likely Diogenes Laertius drew on the almost hagiographic account by 
Apollonius of Tyre at this point (see n. 464). Historians disagree on the truthfulness of this 
account; see Haake 2007, 119 with n. 463, who himself rejects it as fiction. On the other 
hand, the honor is of an unusual sort, not the first thing someone would come up with to beef 
up a list of awards. See also below, p. 147, concerning a possible context for the act. 
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8.3 The Early Stoics’ Attitudes to Leagues and Monarchies 


That Early Stoics develop their own political theory by redefining or rejecting insti- 
tutions of the city state may be explained by the fact that the men proposing those 
ideas grew up in such states, lived and presented their views to an audience in a city 
state, Athens, and were inspired by thinkers who thought about politics in terms of a 
city state. Nevertheless, it is striking how little the Stoics had to say about those oth- 
er forms of government that became dominant in the Hellenistic world and might 
have been interesting for a thinker of cosmopolitanism because of their scope be- 
yond the narrow boundaries of the single city state, language community, or ethnici- 
ty. There is no fragment I know of in which a Stoic of the third century would talk 
about confederations, the so-called Communities (koina) of Greek city states, no- 
tably the Aetolian Leage and the Achaean League. We only learn about two students 
of Zeno involved in resisting the Achaean League: Sphaerus of Borysthenes (DPhA 
S143) became advisor of the Spartan King Cleomenes III. and contributed to a short- 
lived revival of this ancient and peculiar city state; Persaeus of Citium (DPAA P83), 
who also wrote about the Spartan constitution, was commander of the Macedonian 
garrison in Corinth, which he defended against the Achaean League until his death 
in 243 BCE in the service of the Macedonian King Antigonos Gonatas. 

Even more striking is the Early Stoics’ lack of interest in the large multiethnic ter- 
ritorial states, Alexander's empire and the dynastic monarchies of the Successors 
that arose from it. For Plutarch there was an evident parallel between Zeno's politi- 
cal vision of humankind no longer “distributed into states (poleis) and peoples 
(d&moi)" and the political facts created by Alexander.^9?7 Zeno himself did not see it 
that way. It may be true that “Alexander had shown that almost all the known world 
could be combined, that barbarian and Greek could be subjects in one empire, "465 
and in principle it would have been possible that this fact impressed and inspired 
Zeno even though the empire fell apart in a period of chaos and wars. But it is 
Plutarch who ascribes Zeno's ideas to Alexander, and we can be reasonably sure that 
Zeno himself did not mention the Great King in his book.*9? Nor did he or his fol- 
lowers conceive either the world or particular states in terms of multiethnic empires 
ruled by a monarch. The cosmic community is one of free citizens, not of subjects; it 
is bound together by mutual friendship, not united in the service of a single monarch 


467 Plut. Virt.Alex. 329a-b = T50. 

468 Erskine 1990, 34. 

469 Bees 2011, 311-27, with further literature; Badian 1958. See also p. 118, above, and for Stoic 
attitudes to Alexander, e.g., Stroux 1933 and Giannantoni 1988. 
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and his empire.^"? The Alexander we enounter in later Stoics,47! is more similar to 
the feral, uncivilized, tyrannical man driven by his indomitable greed for dominance, 
someone “hostile to the lawful ways of life, beastlike, and harmful” with “a disposi- 
tion to perform despotic actions, as well as ferocious and violent and illegal actions, 
when he gets the chance."47? 


8.3.1 Engagement with Monarchy and Monarchs 


It is hard to assess to which degree this indifference and, in the later Stoics, outright 
hostility to the great empire builder may have been an exception or rather a symp- 
tom of a negative attitude toward monarchy in general. As we have seen, God him- 
self was described as a king (basileus) from an early date. As Nature and Provi- 
dence, God is King and Father of the cosmic household (p. 60f.). Cleanthes" Hymn 
to Zeus shows a ruler with monarchic powers; Chrysippus calls the Common Law 
"King of All.” Very likely following earlier accounts and not only Posidonius at this 
point, Seneca describes how primeval communities had a single ruler and leader.^?? 

This apparent preference for monarchy corresponds to biographical information 
concerning Zeno and his students. As it seems, Zeno enjoyed the patronage of 
Antigonos II. Gonatas of Macedon. However, we should not be too trustful of 
sources to that effect. There is even a pair of fictitious letters purportedly exchanged 
between the two men. Fictitious letters of famous figures were a popular genre in 
Hellenistic times. The most reliable information comes from two contemporary 
sources, the Reminiscences of Drinking Parties (Hypomnémata sympotika) by 
Zeno's student Persaeus*”* and the Lives of Antigonus of Carystus (ОРЛА A193), 
who belonged to the next generation and lived in Pergamum at the court of Attalus I. 
Both describe a friendly relation that began when Antigonus stayed in Athens in the 
early third century BCE and lasted until Zeno's death. 

Pared down to the naked plot line, it looks as if the slightly younger monarch 
sought the company of Zeno when in Athens, used to regale Zeno with material gifts 


470 Compare, e.g., SVF 1.263 — T73. Another inspiration for a cosmpolitanism of sages could 
have been the society of philosophers in Athens itself. As Habicht (1994) notes, most of the 
lecturing philosophers and their students were foreigners and one third of them from regions 
outside the Greek mainland and the old Greek cities in Asia Minor. Zeno's student Herillus, 
e.g., was from Carthage. See also Richter 2011, 57f. 

471 See,e.g., Sen. Ep. 94.62f. 

472 Stob. 2.7.11k, p. 103f. = T11. 

473 Cleanthes. Hymn to Zeus 7f. = T26; Dig. 1.3.2 = T51; Sen. Ep. 90.4-6. 

474 Diog.Laert. 7.1. Erskine's thesis (1990, 82f.) that Persaeus presents a distorted account in or- 
der to portray Zeno as a close friend of his patron Antigonus is refuted by Sonnabend (1996, 
256f.). 
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or other favors,*?? and initiated the funerary honors awarded to Zeno by the Atheni- 
an assembly.^/6 Zeno, in turn, was able to find positions at the Macedonian court for 
Persaeus, a young compatriot whom he mentored and lived with,*”” and for Phi- 
lonides of Thebes (DPAA P161), another student of his.478 We may also note the ar- 
rival of Aratus of Soloi (DPhA A298), a poet interested in Stoicism and compatriot 
of Chrysippus, at the same court also in the 270ies BCE. There is no report that 
Zeno sent Aratus, but ancient biographies of the poet indicate that he studied with 
Zeno, and another attested student of Zeno, Athenodorus of 80101,79 may have been 
Aratus’ brother. 

In accordance with such career choices and Zeno’s own biography, Chrysippus 
and other Stoics included among the acceptable professions for a sage: paid teach- 
ing; living by donations of rich friends; a job as courtier — or earning one’s money 
by assuming kingship oneself.490 


8.3.2 Distance and Mediation 


On the other hand, our polyphonic sources on Zeno’s life, including the best contem- 
porary ones, agree in portraying a philosopher who is courted rather than looking for 
royal support. Zeno keeps the Macedonian king at arm’s length and shows amicable 
indulgence for his royal friend’s follies rather than submissiveness or political ambi- 
tion. According to a statement attributed to Antigonus himself, Zeno did not let him- 
self be overwhelmed by the king’s indulgences, reacting neither with pride nor hu- 
mility.*8! Cleanthes too preferred to stay in Athens rather than follow the call of, 
most likely, Ptolemy II. Philadelphus of Egypt, or possibly his son Ptolemy III. Eu- 
ergetes, and sent Sphaerus instead.*8? Cleanthes is depicted as proudly flaunting his 
work as a gardener in an exchange with Antigonos Gonatas and as rejecting offers of 
considerable sums, both by this king and the Athenian Areopagus council, on the or- 


475 Diog.Laert. 7.9; 7.15: “many great [things] being given to him." The choice of the present 
participle in Greek indicates repetition or habit. The phrase comes from an anecdote in which 
Antigonus himself explains his great respect for the philosopher, and may be fictitious. 

476 Diog.Laert. 7.15; for further discussion, see n. 464. 

477 Gourinat 2012, 237f. 

478 Diog.Laert. 7.9. 

479 Diog.Laert. 7.38; Phld. /ndex Stoicorum col. 12.1-3 Dorandi; DPhA A496. 

480 Diog.Laert. 7.188£. = SVF 3.685; Plut. Stoic.rep. 1043e, 1047f = SVF 3.693. Without direct 
mention of Chrysippus: Stob. 2.7.11m, p. 109 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.686. In this passage, the 
sage can also make a living from being a king himself. Discussion, e.g., in Schofield 1991, 
18-20. 

481 Diog.Laert. 7.14f. 

482 Diog.Laert. 7.177 — SVF 1.625; Diog.Laert. 7.185 — SVF 1.621. Concerning the identity of 
the inviting king, see Guérard and Goulet 2016, 541. 
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der of his teacher Zeno.*83 Much of this may be legend rather than fact, but it is in- 
teresting to see that again an Early Stoic philosopher is represented as distancing 
himself from too close an association with a Hellenistic monarch. This distance be- 
comes contempt in the case of Chrysippus, according to the testimony of Diogenes 
Laértius, who writes that *he seems to have been somewhat arrogant. At least, hav- 
ing written so many books, he dedicated none of them to any of the kings.”484 Nor 
did Chrysippus write about kings, as far as we can ascertain. Treatises On Kingship 
are attested for Cleanthes and the two of Zeno's students, Phaedrus and Sphaerus, 
who were active as courtiers, but neither for Zeno nor Chrysippus.^* 

In line with his thesis that Zeno was a democrat and actively supported democrat- 
ic policies in Athens, Andrew Erskine*®® argues that Zeno was supportive of Atheni- 
an attempts to break free of Macedonian rule and distanced himself from Antigonus 
as far as this was possible once it became clear that the Antigonids were not serious- 
ly in favor of independence and democracy in Athens. Overall, Erskine’s theses are 
implausible, but his careful readings are a valuable warning not to take later biogra- 
pher’s simplistic constructions at face value. Most likely, Zeno espoused a prudent 
and pragmatic attitude of neutrality, favoring neither side nor pronouncing a prefer- 
ence for a monarchic or democratic regime. At a dinner party with envoys of 
Antigonus’ opponent Ptolemy, he keeps silent when asked “what they should tell 
their king about him, "4? thus, as it seems, signaling a neutral position in the conflict 
between the two kings and with regard to Ptolemy’s support of Athenian indepen- 
dence. 

Similarly, the two anecdotes that associate Zeno with the Athenian politicians De- 
mochares and Chremonides (see p. 142) showcase the philosopher both on friendly 
terms with the two men and careful to draw a line. In one anecdote he is in love with 
Chremonides but avoiding the presence of the other when he turns up together with 
Zeno’s student Cleanthes, in order not to nourish his unhealthy раѕѕіоп.48 De- 
mochares had been accosting Zeno and talking about favors that could be obtained 
from Antigonus, until finally Zeno decided to spend no more time with him.^*9? Just 
as in his dealings with the Macedonian king, Zeno is portrayed as having good con- 


483 Diog.Laert. 7.169. See also n. 459, above. 

484 Diog.Laert. 7.185. 

485 Cleanthes: Diog.Laert. 7.175; Phaedrus: Diog.Laert. 7.36; Sphaerus: 7.178. On the lack of 
writings about kingship by Zeno, see Scholz 1998, 320. 

486 Erskine 1990, ch. 4. A comprehensive reply to his theses is Brunt 2013, ch. 1. 

487 Diog.Laert. 7.24. 

488 Diog.Laert. 7.17. 

489 Diog.Laert. 7.14. The text is usually interpreted as saying that Demochares asked Zeno to use 
his influence with Antigonus for some advantage, but the Greek itself also allows the oppo- 
site reading, that Demochares bragged he could get from Antigonus for Zeno whatever the 
other wanted. 
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nections to influential figures in Athens but careful to maintain an appropriate dis- 
tance. 

The same ambivalence emerges in the descriptions of his dealings with the Athe- 
nian people generally: Zeno appears popular and teaches in public, in the Stoa Poik- 
ile near the Agora, but at the same time he is characterized as someone shunning the 
crowds: He chose the Stoa Poikile because it was avoided since mass executions had 
been committed there by the Thirty Tyrants in 404/3 BCE, and he charges tuition 
fees to reduce the number of bystanders.*?? Here again, we encounter a Zeno who is 
both accessible, since he operates in a public space, and reserved, even a little 
rude*?! in his attempts to discourage those who are not seriously interested in what 
he has to say. 

If there is any historicity to the note concerning Demochares, the phrasing does 
not preclude that Zeno may have at one or the other point heeded Demochares’ re- 
quest to help him attain favors from Antigonus. Given Demochares’ prominent role 
in Athenian politics, such a request could have been of a political nature. Among the 
"many great things" that Zeno received from Antigonus according to yet another 
anecdote (see p. 145 n. 475), there might have also been some benefit negotiated for 
his host city. Most historians doubt that the claim made by Aelianus, a polymath of 
the second century CE, that "Zeno too negotiated (epoliteuse) much with Antigonus 
in the interest of the Athenians"^?? has any factual basis. However, they tend to dis- 
miss it as devoid of any specific detail without discussing the context of the note.^?? 
The information comes at the end of a list of philosophers who excelled in matters 
of war and is accompanied by the explanation that such excellence can be displayed 
in counsel just as much as in arms. From this we may conclude that if Aelianus’ as- 
sertion has any historical basis, Zeno most likely negotiated between the city and the 
king during some armed conflict, such as the Chremonidean War. This might also be 
a context in which the Athenians gave Zeno the keys to the city gates^?^ — not to 
keep them but maybe to hand them over after a defeat while negotiating terms for a 


490 Diog.Laert. 7.5 and, concerning the tuition fees, Cleanthes in Diog.Laert. 7.14 — SVF 1.589. 
We have no separate source confirming that executions happened in the Stoa Poikile. Accord- 
ing to evidence of the mid-fourth century BCE, it was occasionally used as a law court 
(Boegehold et al. 1995, 98, 183f.). 

491 Hahm (1992а, 4115f.) proposes a rearrangement of the text and combines 7.5 and 7.14 in 
such a way that, in the original source, Zeno would have insinuated that the bothering crowd 
might get eliminated like the victims of the Thirty Tyrants. This is an ingenious suggestion, 
but much more solid evidence would be required to justify such a significant rewriting of our 
sources. Hahm assumes that Apollonius of Tyre (see nn. 460, 466) was the original source 
here, and it is improbable that he would have attributed such a brutal joke to his admired 
Zeno. 

492 Ael. VH 7.14. 

493 Sonnabend (1996, 257-60), who is one of the less skeptical scholars, discusses the various ar- 
guments for and against the authenticity of the information. 

494 Diog.Laert. 7.6, see p. 142. 
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peace agreement. A likely occasion could have been the capitulation at the end of 
the Chremonidean War (262/1) by which Antigonus Gonatas after a long siege re- 
gained control of the city. 

Whatever the truth of these matters, the position of a mediator, or at least a neu- 
tral stance, would also explain how Zeno was able to maintain good relations both 
within Athens and to Antigonus, something that was not to be taken for granted if 
we compare the fate of Aristotle and the Peripatetics, who were banished from 
Athens more than once because of their connections to the Macedonia. 


8.4 Stoic Discussions of Political Involvement 
8.4.1 Adaptive Agency 


Ancient biography was not a historical science. Narrated events expressed perceived 
characteristics of an individual's personality, and if the subject was a writer, a biog- 
raphy was a way of formulating a reader's vision of an author based on that person's 
work. Indeed, there are parallels between the image of the Early Stoics created by 
the biographers and the anecdotes they report, on the one hand, and the writings of 
those men, on the other. In their theories too the Early Stoics seem to have embraced 
a pragmatic attitude. Neither did they suscribe to the common view that courtiers are 
spineless flatterers.^? Zeno is quoted by Plutarch as correcting two lines by Sopho- 
cles according to which a free person becomes the slave of the tyrant whose com- 
pany he seeks. The Stoic declares that he will “not be a slave provided he comes [to 
the tyrant] as a free man." ^99 Nor did they regard service at a court as a particularly 
noble activity. For Chrysippus, at least, it is a job, a respectable job, but a job never- 
theless. The sage will live with a king to make a living. And for this purpose it is not 
necessary to be selective. One may serve non-Greek “dynasts” like the Scythian 
Idanthyrsus or Leuco of Pontus. Even less civilized barbarians than those men 
would be acceptable.497 

Both what we know of the Early Stoics’ life and the fragments of their works 
show that, in spite of their apparently otherworldly views, they thought that the sage 
and, following the sage's model, every human being will want to get involved in the 
politics of their local community. We should regard this idea not so much as a pre- 


495 On that view see, e.g., Scholz 1998, 371 n. 10. 

496 Plutarch. De poetis audiendis (“How To Listen to Poets") 33d = SVF 1.219. 

497 This seems to be the content of the “similar arguments" in the literal quote from Chrysippus’ 
On Lives in Plut. Stoic.rep. 1043c-d — SVF 3.693. Money making is the main topic of 
Plutarch's comment later in that section (1043e-44a), and in the parallel mention of the same 
passage from Chrysippus' work, the sage's motivation is again the acquisition of money 
(Plut. Comm.not. 1061d). 
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cept to fulfill a duty or obligation. Rather, it identifies political activity as something 
toward which sociable beings like humans are spontaneously inclined, and clarifies 
that such an inclination is natural and that it is reasonable to follow it. Thus, Cato, 
the spokesman for Stoic ethics in Cicero's De finibus deduces the sage's rational de- 
sire for politics from the sage's human nature. 


T79 Since we see that the human being is a born keeper and protector of other humans, it 
is in agreement with such a nature that the sage wants to govern and participate in polit- 
ics [...]*98 


Of course, the Stoics regarded existing contemporary city states or kingdoms, or oth- 
er forms or polity, as defective in comparison to the cosmos. Proper politics of con- 
cord, friendship and freedom, as described when we considered a ‘democracy’ of 
sages (p. 136f.), do not happen in the particular foolish states of humans, and there- 
fore these are not even states in the proper sense of the word. But that will not stop a 
Stoic from doing his best under the occurrent circumstances, whatever they may be. 
Zeno insisted that he was writing for his own time (p. 118), and his world state was a 
political reality. One element of that cosmic disposition is the attachment of humans 
to each other, that they have a natural drive to flock together and are political ani- 
mals. This is so even if most humans are still too foolish to grasp what Zeno be- 
lieved to be true, namely that humans belong to one cosmic community with shared 
goods and are not really divided into separate cities or peoples (p. 77, T50). Zeno 
rejects such separation by which humans see their particular societies as fundamen- 
tally different and opposed to other societies around them. However, this does not 
imply that the cosmic herd should not a/so organize into local societies, as long as 
these local structures are understood as an integral part of a larger whole, just as 
there are families or households within a city state, for example.^?? The actually ex- 
isting city states, kingdoms, or whatever other polities there may be, are all a part of 
the cosmic disposition, and by their nature, humans are attached to them. So it suits 
them to act according to their natural disposition and actively participate in the polit- 
1с$ of the states to which they belong by birth or where they happen to live. 

This is a core tenet held by all Stoics.??? However, Chrysippus, and posssibly al- 
ready Zeno before him, made an exception to the principle: 


T80 They say that the sage will engage in politics (politeuesthai) unless there is some 
obstacle, as Chrysippus says in the first book of On Lives.??! 


498 Cic. Fin. 3.68 — SVF 3.651; Cicero's phrase gerere et administrare rem publicam is likely an 
adaptation of the Greek term for political participation politeuesthai. See also p. 116, above. 

499 Marcus Aurelius actually likens individual states to housholds of the “highest state (polis),” 
i.e. the world state (Med. 3.11.2; see n. 122). 

500 Explicitly attributed to all three of the Early Stoics — Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus — in 
Sen. Tranq. = Dial. 9.1.10 = SVF 1.28, 1.588, 3.695. 

501 Diog.Laert. 7.121. Seneca attributes his literal Latin translation of the first sentence in De 
Опо (“Оп Leisure") to Zeno (Dial. 8.3.2 = SVF 1.271). Seneca contrasts the Epicurean and 
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Technically speaking, Chrysippus thus recommends forming impulses toward politi- 
cal activity always with reservation, just as we have seen him act according to his 
natural disposition as long as he has no contrary information about what God has 
planned for him.°” Political activity in itself is ап indifferent, not a real good to 
which it 1s natural to reach out in any case, always, and at all costs. A good is always 
beneficial, and so there cannot be any question whether it is to be taken or not. Indif- 
ferents, like political involvement in one's city state, can have a high positive value, 
but a value that is context-dependent and must be measured against the other values, 
or disvalues, afforded by a particular situation. Accordingly, Chrysippus may have 
meant to say that generally, political engagement has a positive value but that there 
may be circumstances in which other negative values would make the decision to 
get involved unreasonable and therefore bad. Fools like Chrysippus himself may not 
be able to seize a real good yet; however, they can avoid evidently bad things or 
making an evidently unreasonable choice. 

Chrysippus was not impressed with monarchs and dynasts (p. 146). If the follow- 
ing aphorism preserved in Stobaeus’ Anthology was really by Chrysippus, or at least 
a witty summary of something he actually said in his political writings, he was not 
particularly impressed by the politics in the city states he knew either. 


T81 Having been asked why he did not engage in politics (politeuesthai), Chrysippus 
replied: *Because when a man's political engagement involves bad acts (ponera), he will 
displease the gods; but when something worthwhile (khrésta), his [fellow] citizens."50 


The term "citizen," which evidently cannot refer to the wise full citizens of the 
world state here, points to a city state rather than a territorial kingdom. Most proba- 
bly, Chrysippus also thought of a city state when writing in his treatise On Rhetoric 
that the sage will adapt to the false evaluations of his audience, the fellow citizens he 
addresses as the jury of a court or in an assembly or council. 


T82 The sage will speak publicly and do politics in such a way as if wealth, fame, and 
health were goods.>™4 


Chrysippus assumes that a politician's audience will not understand that these things 
are just indifferents with context-dependent value, so that a reasonable statesman 
must adapt his speech to the intellectual capabilities of his ignorant fellow citizens. 


Stoic position and may have namend Zeno to give Epicurus a single Stoic speaker as oppo- 
nent in the debate. It is a frequent phenomenon in our sources that Zeno stands for the Stoics 
in general. 

502 See p. 85, T52; Reydams-Schils 2005, 28f., 108f. and 2016, 144. In addition to the political 
virtues of the sage mentioned in the fragments SVF 3.611-22 (legislator and law expert; state 
official; jury member; orator; kingship and leadership as admiral or general) see also Phld. On 
Rhetoric 3, PHerc 1506, col. 8 Sudhaus = SVF 3, Diog.Bab. 117, which adds the offices of 
treasurer and collection agent to the list (discussion of this fragment in Obbink 1999, 191-5). 

503 Stob. 4.4.29, p. 192 Hense = SVF 3.694. 

504 Plu. Stoic.rep. 1034b — SVF 2.698. 
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Chrysippus regards it as necessary for sages to “make use of a lie often" in their ex- 
changes with fools to get them to do something for the fools" own advantage. He 
clarifies that the sages do not harm, i.e. cause something bad for fools by making 
them believe a falsehood. The fools themselves cause their own harm with their as- 
sent.°°> The same reason that makes it necessary to lie to fools — their ignorance and 
twistedness — 1s also that which causes them to assent to the false appearance gener- 
ated by the sage's lie. 

Nevertheless, as such fragments show, Chrysippus does not regard it as impossi- 
ble that a sage will find a way to do something for her foolish fellow citizens and, 
we may assume, that an ordinary person should be able to contribute too. If this is 
so, Chrysippus' aphorism provides an answer to the nature of the obstacle that might 
prevent a reasonable person from political engagement. What we see is that the hin- 
drance is not limited to mere practical restrictions connected to the agents them- 
selves, e.g. their health, means, gender, ethnicity, social and citizen status, or some 
other such factor. Those supposed to have an advantage of the political engagement, 
one's fellow citizens and polity, can also be an obstacle. For example, political activ- 
ity may be so dangerous that the personal disadvantage to the sage would stand in no 
reasonable relation to the advantages accruing from it to the sage's fellow citi- 
zens.?96 Even if there is no such danger, one's fellow citizens might not be willing to 
receive whatever worthwhile thing one has to offer them, and it might be impossible 
to persuade or trick them into taking it unwittingly. 


8.4.2 In Defense of a Contemplative Life: The Evidence in Seneca 


The doxographer in Diogenes Laertius who reports Chrysippus’ reservation contin- 
ues by explaining that the sage's motivation in politics is to “restrain badness and 
and foster impulses toward virtue.”>°7 Not every citizen or state is willing to submit 
to such moral education. Seneca quotes a later Stoic, Athenodorus, of the first centu- 
ry ВСЕ,5% who advises against political engagement. In principle, taking charge of 


505 Plut. Stoic.rep. 1055f-56a = SVF 2.994; see also 1057a-b = SVF 3.177; Stob. 2.7.11m, p. 111 
Wachsmuth = SVF 3.554; Long 1971, 100; Erskine 1990, 57; Bobzien 1998, 271-4. 

506 Stob. 2.7.11m, p. 111 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.690. On this aspect, see Reydams-Schils 2016. 

507 Diog.Laert. 7.121 = SVF 3.697. 

508 There are two Stoics of that name, both hailing from Tarsus, and both could have been 
Seneca's source. Most scholars attribute the quote to Athenodorus Calvus (*The Bald"), who 
lived long enough to witness the civil wars in the second half of the first century BCE and 
became an associate of Emperor Augustus (DPhA A497). The other candidate is a generation 
older: Athenodorus Cordylion (DPhA A498), the friend of Cato and librarian in Pergamum 
who bowdlerized Zeno's Politeia (see n. 47). — On the Roman Stoics' views and practice con- 
cerning otium generally, see Reydams-Schils 2005, 83-113. 
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public affairs and serving one's fellow citizens would be the most noble and benefi- 
cial activity to choose. 


T83 “But,” he says, “because simplicity is unsafe in this crazed life of ambition with so 
many slandereres twisting what is right to make it seem worse, and because there will 
always be more hindrance than support, we ought to withdraw from the forum and public 
life,"509 


Here the obstacle is not the agent but the immoral, twisted condition of the society in 
which he would operate. 

In another work, On Leisure (De otio), Seneca makes a similar point in Zeno's 
name when discussing the question whether it is consistent for a Stoic to retreat from 
public life. Quoting the tenet that the sage will engage in politics “unless there is 
some obstacle” (T80, n. 501), he adds examples of what such obstacles might be. In 
addition to personal hindrances, there is also the quality of the state to be served: 


T84 If the state is too depraved to be helped, if it is beset with evils, then the sage will 
not exert himself in vain and not waste himself without benefit to anyone.?!? 


We do not know what the original context of Athenodorus’ advice was, whether he 
spoke to a particular addressee in a specific situation or characterized life in politics 
generally. However, it is clear that in the latter case recommending political engage- 
ment at all would be pointless. 

After quoting him in De tranquillitate animi, Seneca himself modifies Athen- 
odorus’ point: A good citizen will always find something to do for his compatriots 
even if old, weak, or not in a leading position; while Athens was torn apart by the 
Thirty Tyrants, Socrates still was able to benefit the others by deed and his example. 
Seneca does not recommend complete retirement, but rather intensive engagement 
as far as possible. His sage will not deliberately steer against a cliff and wait out 
storms in a safe harbor, but then continue his course as soon as he сап.5!! That 
Seneca adduces a topical story about Socrates is no evidence for a Greek source; the 
advisor of Emperor Nero could hardly talk about the polity he helped to govern at 
the time. Nevertheless, the Earlier Stoics seem to have made a similar distinction. 
According to Seneca's testimony in De otio, for Chrysippus the decision between 
politics and a life outside politics was a matter of selection, i.e. that kind of thought 
process by which one weighs and makes a choice between indifferents.>!2 We can 
learn more about Chrysippus’ and other Early Stoics’ views from De otio, but some 


509 Sen. Trang. = Dial. 9.3.1f. The translation from 3.2 is Elaine Fantham's (2014). 

510 Sen. De otio = Dial. 8.3.3. 

511 Sen. Trang. = Dial. 9.4f. 

512 Sen. De otio = Dial. 8.8.1 = SVF 3.695. The verb eligere used by Seneca has terminological 
force. 
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philological work is required to identify what exactly the Roman philosopher's testi- 
mony tells us about his predecessor's opinions. 

Seneca explains the idea that the state will engage in politics unless there is an 
obstacle with the tenet of his school (nostri) that 


T85 the sage will not participate in every kind of state?'? 


and then develops the consequences of this tenet in terms reminiscent of Athenodor- 
us’ and Chrysippus’ (T81) pessimism. There is and never was a particular state “that 
would be able to suffer a sage, or that a sage could suffer" Neither Athens nor 
Carthage nor any other state would pass the test; in all there is injustice and vices 
prevail. As a result, Seneca concludes, “retreat from politics (otium) would be neces- 
sary for everyone because the one thing that could have been preferable to it [i.e. to 
otium] does not exist anywhere."5!4 

Unfortunately, Seneca's treatise is a fragment, breaking off at this very point, in 
the middle of an argument, and we also lack the beginning of the text.5!5 From what 
is left we can ascertain the following structure: 


Introduction 
The controversy: ... Seneca praises advantages of otium (1.1-3). The addressee objects 
that such a position is inconsistent with Stoicism (1.4f.). 

Outline of the treatise (1.5-3.1): Underscoring that his position is in perfect agreement 
both with the practice and the theory of the Stoics, notably Zeno and Chrysippus, Seneca 
announces a reply in two steps. He will prove that (1) a Stoic can dedicate himself to a 
contemplative life from early youth (2.1) and (ii) that a Stoic can retire to a contempla- 
tive life after having spent his younger years active in public affairs and politics (2.1f.). 


Main Body 


(i) Arguments for not beginning a life in politics at all (3.2ff.): 
(a) Someone who avoids politics does not forsake his obligations: 
e Stoics recommend participation unless there is an obstacle; if there is an ob- 
stacle, it may be more reasonable to work on improving oneself (3.2-5). 
e We can still serve the world state with philosophical inquiry (4.1-2). 
(b) The value of contemplation: 
* Weare born for contemplation (5.1-8), which is also a form of action (5.8). 
* A life of contemplation is not necessarily a useless life of pleasure: A con- 
templative and an active, political life can both be sought for the wrong rea- 
sons (pleasure) or for the right reasons (to act well and serve others) (6.1-5). 


513 Sen. De otio = Dial. 8.8.1, not in SVF; see also Sen. Ep. 68.2 = SVF 3.696 (Chrysippus is not 
mentioned in that passage). 

514 Sen. De otio = Dial. 8.8.3. 

515 See Dionigi 1983, 42 n. 25 on the treatise's fragmentary nature. Williams (2003, 16-18) ar- 
gues that the work is complete at the end. 
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* The possible objectives of life — pleasure, contemplation, action — are inter- 
connected; whatever life one chooses, it will involve contemplation (7). 
(c) A selection must be made, and this selection may resonably lead to the choice of 
a contemplative life: 
e According to Chrysippus, a sage will not enter politics in whatever polity. No 
polity is really suitable. (8.1-4) ... 
[(1) Arguments for retiring after an active life in politics: ... 


Conclusion] 


The extant text of De otio amounts to roughly eight pages in Reynold's edition. 
Since complete books of the Dialogi range between twenty to thirty pages in that 
edition, probably two thirds of the original work, something between fifteen to twen- 
ty pages, have been lost. Seneca may have spent up to five more pages at the begin- 
ning to introduce the topic and express his appreciation of a life withdrawn from 
public affairs. The lost second part of the argument will have required not only some 
proof that retirement is appopriate but also some discussion of the right time and the 
right reasons for a retreat from politics, and some account of what that life in retire- 
ment would be like. The comparison with Vestal Virgins in De otio 2.2 suggests that 
Seneca cast the retired statesman in the role of an advisor and teacher, just as the 
younger priestesses perform the sacred rites while the senior Virgins teach what they 
learned during their active service. Given such complexity, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the second part will have taken up most of the remaining ten to fifteen 
pages. 

This assumption also fits the sequence of claims, which gives the whole argument 
a structure a maiori ad minus:?!6 If a whole life outside politics is in order, then no 
one can object to an honorable retreat after a life of service. Accordingly, the latter 
point emerges as Seneca's target claim, and so it is reasonable to suppose that he 
spent more time on portraying the condition of the senior retiree. Another conclu- 
sion we can draw from this structure 1s that his rhetorical strategy would have led 
Seneca to first overstate his point a bit and then show some more optimism about the 
available options for agency just as he did when quoting Athenodorus and then qual- 
ifying the other's advice. 

Not only the first sentence of the last extant paragraph of the De otio, the one 
which Hans von Armin prints as a fragment of Chrysippus', but the whole paragraph 
deals with the issue of making a selection. It is therefore not implausible (1) that the 
paragraph as a whole, also what 15 now lost at the end, develops Chrysippus' distinc- 
tion between selective choice of a life outside politics and such a life being imposed 
on someone and (11) that in the course of that development Seneca forged a transition 


516 Griffin 1992, 333. 
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to the second part of the dialogue about those having chosen public service and now 
considering retirement. 

The part of the paragraph that is still extant leads to an inconsistency, and it is 
unlikely that Seneca would have left it at that. The argument proves most impres- 
sively why a sage may want to lead a contemplative life, but it does so to a degree 
which makes the original precept, that one should go into politics?!" meaningless. If 
there 1s literally no exception from the exception and there is always an obstacle, 
why should anyone be advised to get involved in the first place? In the last sentence 
of the fragment, Seneca himself begins to point to that inconsistency: He compares 
his interim conclusion to the advice of someone who, on the one hand, praises sea- 
faring and, on the other, discourages sailing in those waters in which a ship may sink 
or be carried off course by a storm, i.e. anywhere.?!? Taking the avoidance of politics 
to such extremes would not only render a core principle of Stoicism pointless; it also 
deprives the Stoic sage completely of his faculty of selection and agency in political 
matters. When reporting Chrysippus' view at the beginning of the paragraph, Seneca 
clarifies that, according to the older Stoic, the sage is free to select withdrawal, not 
that he suffers it. If all particular states are equally unbearable, there is no choice, 
nothing to prefer. It will be necessary to stay away from politics. 

We may therefore surmise that the reasoning between the mention of Chrysippus 
in 8.1 and the paradoxical conclusion in 8.3 is either not Chrysippus’, or at least not 
what Chrysippus wanted to end with. Or why would he have discussed politically 
active sages, even though he demonstrably did not have a very high opinion of exist- 
ing particular city states or potentates (p. 148ff.)? For him it does not make much of 
a difference whether one serves some babarian chieftain or a philosophically mind- 
ed, well educated Hellenistic king and sponsor of arts and sciences. In these frag- 
ments, the scarcity of tolerable states is balanced by a lowering of selective stand- 
ards. The inverse point is made in De otio: No state will be acceptable if one looks 
for one with snobbish disdain; the kind of ideal state “that we imagine (fingimus) for 
ourselves” is nowhere to be found.?!? The passivity and daintiness hinted at in these 
phrases would also characterize the paradoxical sage who cannot “suffer” such an 
unsatisfactory state, while Chrysippus himself and Seneca, who makes this point his 
own, envisage a sage who does not “suffer” a condition, but actively chooses and 
selects among available options.??? 

The comparison of politics with seafaring in De otio 8.4 provides a clue as to how 
the train of thought continued in the lost part. Not only was seafaring, the “ship of 


517 Diog.Laert. 7.121 = Sen. De otio 3.2 = T80. 

518 Sen. De otio — Dial. 8.8.4. A faithful reader of Seneca's works would have recollected the 
use of the seafaring analogy at the end of the section in De tranquillitate animi just para- 
phrased (Dial. 9.5.5, on p. 152). There, the agent does sail in dangerous seas. 

519 Sen. De otio = Dial. 8.8.1: “fastidiose;” 8.3. 

520 Sen. De otio = Dial. 8.8.3: “рай;” 8.1: “dico;” "patiatur." 
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state," a ubiquitous allegory for politics; the comparison in De otio also contains a 
man at the helm, a rector, the one who governs and keeps the ship on a "straight" 
course. A fool may be driven by outside forces, but a sage is a helmsman who can- 
not be passively moved around like the helmsman in Seneca's comparison, whom 
the storms “carry off into the opposite direction.” Of course, a politician has no guar- 
antee that his actions will yield the intended result, just as the captain of a ship can- 
not be certain about the weather conditions he will encounter at sea. Nonetheless, 
acting with reservation and applying his art, both his wisdom as art of life and his 
socio-political virtues, a sage cannot but succeed. How this is possible becomes 
clear in another work, where Seneca compares the art of a captain to wisdom, the art 
of life. The skill of a captain is not impaired by bad weather. 


T86 The captain did not promise you good luck but a useful service and his knowledge of 
how to steer (regere) a ship; [...] Who was able to say “Neptune, if you sink this ship, 
then upright (rectam)," has given all he owed to his art. The storm is no obstacle (imped- 
it) to the function (opus) of the captain, only to his success.??! 


Similary, a sage will be able to act well under difficult political circumstances. How- 
ever, it 18 part of a captain's art to select the right time for sailing and take into ac- 
count signs of bad weather in that decision. Maybe that was how Seneca, and before 
him Chrysippus, would imagine a sage selecting his role in politics. Fully aware that 
he would have to deal with vicious people, unjust laws, and twisted customs, he 
would look for both opportunities and warning signs and set sail whenever that was 
warranted — or, in turn, call at the port of retirement, if some speculation about how 
Seneca might have developed the image for a transition to the second part is in or- 
der. 


8.4.3 Incurable Polities and Progressor Polities 


Apart from the sentence about a mixed constitution, which most likely belongs to a 
later period in the school's history (p. 122), there is no hint in our sources that the 
constitution of a particular polity played an important role for deciding whether 
someone would go into politics or not — apart from the obvious fact that the constitu- 
tion must envisage some role for the man or woman in question at all. In De otio 8.2, 
Seneca rejects two states with different constitutions: Athens was a democracy at the 
times mentioned in the text; Carthage had a mixed constitution with a strong oli- 
garchic element and large provincial territories in Spain and Sicily under more or 
less independent military dynasts like Hamilcar and his son Hannibal. Athens 15 crit- 


521 Sen. Ep. 85.33; see Inwood 2007, 235 for the origin of that anecdote and Seneca's point in the 
context of that letter. On Cato the Younger as a sage at the helm of the sinking Roman Repub- 
lic in Constant. — Dial. 2.2.2, see Degl'Innocenti-Pierini 2014, 171-3. 
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icized for killing Socrates and threatening to kill Aristotle, i.e. its hostility to wise 
men and philosophers like the agent making his choice in that passage. Carthage 15 
inacceptable because of constant internal discord, “freedom” (libertas) aggressively 
directed at all the best men, disregard for what is good and just, and cruelty. We 
might read a certain disdain for democracy into this description, but the real issue is 
that this state lacks sociability and concord, being at war, as it were, with its own 
citizens. Both states disrespect virtue and the good. Enhancing the hatred those 
states show against philosophers and good men makes sense if the question is 
whether such a good man would want to get involved in them. The quotation from 
Athenodorus in De tranquillitate animi (T83) points to similar issues, which are 
seen from the perspective of one involved in the race and pushed aside in the fierce 
competition with no regard for the rightness of his intentions. 

The features that characterize the unsuitable states are equivalent to those of fools 
who cannot be citizens (p. 94f.): Fools are in discord and at war with each other; 
they are undisciplined and self-willed (T59), unjust, and so twisted that their desires 
drive them away from what is really good for them and others (T61). Among fools, 
the Stoics distinguished two subtypes: incurables, who are so twisted and corrupted, 
so hardened and enamoured with their own perversions that there is no hope they 
could recover, and progressors (prokoptontes), fools who are giving a serious effort 
to improve and thus are at least somewhat successful in becoming, if not truly virtu- 
ous, at least a less twisted person.??? Instead of distinguishing different constitutions, 
the Early Stoics seem to have applied these categories to states as well, or to what 
they would describe as a state-like community if measured by the perfect standard of 
the cosmic one. States can be “urban-and-wise” (asteios) or “wise” (spoudaios), and 
the particular communities governed and inhabited by fools are foolish too. 

I have not found evidence that the Stoics used a special term for incurable poli- 
ties, but they certainly recognized the phenomenon, which Seneca describes in De 
otio, in the passage where he explains Zeno's or the standard Stoic view about when 
not to engage in a state (T84, quoted on p. 152). The counterpart, a progressor state, 
does occur in our sources. The connection is closest when the state is a monarchy. 
We have already seen that Chrysippus characterized some barbarian potentates as 
more civilized than others (p. 148). In this context he uses the term "progress" 
(prokope) to describe how advanced a monarch is. Using a phrase from the defini- 
tion of eros (p. 108, T70), Arius Didymus names the ability to become a progressor 
as the selection criterion for a monarch to consort with, whether he is someone “who 
shows a good natural disposition and love of learning."525 A whole polity can be a 


522 On the concept of progress, see, e.g., Roskam 2005. Valuable discussion also in Brennan 
2005, from whom I have taken the English translation of the term. 
523 Stob. 2.7.11m, p. 111 Wachsmuth — SVF 3.686. 
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progressor too: Arius uses the same term elsewhere together with another term for 
the wise state or polity. 


T87 Justice, they say, is by nature (phusei) and not by convention (these7). From this they 
conclude that the sage engages in politics (politeuesthai) — and most of all in such poli- 
ties (politeiai) that show some progress (prokope) toward the perfect polities — and that 
he legislates and that he educates people. [They] also [say] that writing books capable of 
benefiting those that get access to those works belongs to (oikeion) sages [...].?^ 


The Stoics thus categorize and treat states like people, which makes sense if one 
considers that the state was defined as a people. In classifying types of states analo- 
gous to types of people, Zeno may also have followed Plato’s model. In Plato’s Po- 
liteia types of people and their mental dispositions correspond to types of constitu- 
tions, those that are just or unjust, and also those that are tyrannical, oligarchic, or 
democratic, for example. Already Zeno may have done the same, but his psycholog- 
ical monism would, of course, lead to a different typology. 


8.4.4 Just by Nature 


The passage in Arius Didymus shows traces of an argument, as if it had been sum- 
marized from a longer discussion in some Stoic treatise. According to that argument, 
the fact that political activity is something that belongs (oikeion) to a sage is a con- 
sequence of the fact that justice, or more literally “what is just" (to dikaion), is by 
nature and not by convention or contract. Human beings are naturally attached to 
other human beings, and their attachment (oikeiosis) includes groups of humans, not 
least of all their native city or country. Thus it is natural for a sage to do what she 
can to benefit that community as well as her fellow citizens individually. At the re- 
flective level and as a political animal, she will do so not just out of a natural urge 
but also because of her virtue of justice (dikaiosune), which the Stoics defined in 
terms of fair attribution (aponemein) and resource management (p. 75f., T49). 

Justice in the Stoic sense is more than the prereflective sociability humans have in 
common with speechless beasts; it obtains only among gods and humans (p. 90). Ci- 
cero summarizes how Chrysippus develops a concept of “what is just" from this dis- 
tinction. 


524 Stob. 2.7.11b, p. 94 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.611. My argument implies that the “perfect polities” 
are not the mixed constitutions recommended in Diog.Laert. 7.131 (see n. 373), as is fre- 
quently assumed. See, e.g., Dawson 1992, 196, who accordingly attributes the contnent of 
both fragments to Middle Stoics. 
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T88 And since the nature of the human being is such that between him and humankind 
there exists the [shared] law of [fellow] citizens (ius civile), one who observes this law, 
will be just (iustus), while the one who [tries to] evade it, unjust.??? 


Throughout this section Cicero uses derivatives of the root ius-, among which the 
adjectives iustus and iniustus that correspond to Greek dikaios and adikos. The noun 
ius can translate to the Greek adjective dikaion (“what is just" or “justice” in Eng- 
lish; OLD s.v. ius 6, 7), and this is how Cicero employs it before the quoted passage 
to render the Stoic principle that there is no relation of justice (ius = dikaion) be- 
tween beasts and humans. The word ius can also assume the meaning "right" (OLD 
s.v. ius 11-13), as a claim founded on some legal provision. Finally, ius can refer to a 
code, a set of laws or rules (OLD s.v. ius 2, 8), such as ius gentium, the ancient 
equivalent of both international law and global justice, or ius civile, “the law of and 
for (Roman) citizens, private or civil law, derived from [the rules given by different 
legislative bodies, such as] leges, plebiscita, senatus consulta, etc." (OLD s.v. civilis 
3a). The sense of a "right" is adopted, e.g. in the translation by Anthony Long and 
David Sedley??9 because of the directly preceding idea that since there is no ius be- 
tween beasts and humans, humans can make use of beasts “without injustice” (sine 
iniuria) or, as Long and Sedley formulate, “without contravening rights." However, 
the juncture ius civile in our passage cannot mean only that the right of a single citi- 
zen protects this individual since the ius civile in that sentence “exists between" citi- 
zens and is something that can be evaded. 

Cicero's wordplay obfuscates a reference to the Common Law of the cosmos by 
which all proper citizens live. Accordingly, David Woolf??? translates the phrase as a 
“civil code,” by which the just person abides, while the unjust person “breaks” it — 
or not quite breaks it: Cicero uses a more precise term, migrare, which means “set 
aside or evade (a law)” (OLD s.v. 3), and uses a tense (imperfect) that here suggests 
a continuous process or attempt rather than a single or repeated acts of breaking as a 
result of which a person would be unjust. No one can actually break, change, or can- 
cel the Common Law.??? After all, it is nothing else but Fate. Humans with twisted 
reason can only turn away from it, disagree, and strain against the leash. But this 
will not change the validity of the Law or reduce its power to bring about exactly 
what is supposed to happen. In a nutshell, Chrysippus defines the just person as 
someone who observes the Common Law constitutive of the world state and thus 
also cosmic citizenship and the unjust person as someone who constantly tries to 
evade the Common Law. 


525 Cic. Fin. 3.67 = SVF 3.371. 

526 Long and Sedley 1987, vol. 1: 349 = 57F5f. 

527 In his translation of Cicero's De finibus (2001). 

528 This point is made explicitly in another work by Cicero: Cic. Rep. 3.22 (33) = Lactant. Div.in- 
st. 6.8.7 = SVF 3.325. 
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If we interpret Chrysippus’ definition of a just person as suggested, “what is just” 
is that which is in accordance with the Common Law. In contrast to prereflective so- 
ciability, the political animal is able to form concepts with which it can understand 
that Law and thus abide by it. Precisely this, "performing no activity of the kind the 
Common Law is accustomed to prohibit" is what Chrysippus describes in his expli- 
cation of the human end and the blissful life.?? According to Chrysippus, the law is 
the “standard for what is just and unjust.”5 If being just, i.e. following the Com- 
mon Law, is bliss, it must must also be good, and this is what the Stoics believed. 


T89 Every good is [...] just because it is in harmony with law and productive of com- 
munity.??! 


Now the definition of bliss by Zeno and Cleanthes that Chrysippus explicates with 
his reference to the Common Law is “а life in agreement with nature." Agreement 
with Nature is action based on reflective observation and the conceptualization of 
what is according and contrary to Nature (including one's own nature)??? This re- 
quires rationality and coincides with the ability to read, as it were, and constitute 
within oneself right reason “in harmony with law,” i.e. in a state where it has the 
same views and concepts about the matters of life??? as the Right Reason which is 
the Common Law (see 5.4). Thus, if what is just is what is in agreement with Na- 
ture, then what is just is so “by nature and not by convention, and so also the Law 
and Right Reason, as Chrysippus says in the book About What is Beautiful-Hon- 
orable (Peri tou kalou).”>*4 


8.4.5 Philosophy as Legislation 
Again, the exploration of concepts central to political thought leads us to ethics and 


the values of individuals. A just state and a just person are not fundamentally differ- 
ent, and both are measured by the same standard, the Common Law. If this is so, it 


529 Diog.Laert. 7.87f. = T43. 

530 Піе. 1.3.2 = T51. 

531 Diog.Laert. 7.98 = SVF 3.87. 

532 See, e.g., Cic. Rep. 3.22 (33) = Lactant. Div.inst. 6.8.6 = SVF 3.325: “Now, the true Law is 
Right Reason in agreement (congruens) with Nature ...”. 

533 Stob. 2.7.51, p. 74 Wachsmuth = SVF 3.112. 

534 Diog.Laert. 7.128 — SVF 3.308. In Greek, kalon means both beautiful and honorable, often 
referring to a not self-serving preference for what is morally good. Cicero and Seneca trans- 
late kalon as honestum and thus enhance the second sense of the word, that what is kalon is 
something that sets some higher value above personal advantage and material self-interest 
(for Cicero, see Graver 20162). The Stoics argue that there is no such conflict since what is 
good is "benefit and nothing but benefit" (Sext.Emp. Math. 11.22 — SVF 3.75; similarly 
Diog.Laert. 7.94 = SVF 3.76). A central Stoic tenet is that “only what is kalon/honestum is 
good” (SVF 3.29-37). On the cosmological and cosmo-political implications of the term, see 
p. 76 with n. 204, above. Further evidence on natural justice is collected in SVF 3.309-13. 
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makes perfect sense that a Stoic regards moral exhortation and ethical teaching as a 
form of political engagement — which brings us back to the traces of an argument in 
the passage from the Outline of Stoic Ethics: If what is just is so by nature, then edu- 
cation and “writing books capable of benefiting" their readers are worthwhile politi- 
cal contributions a sage can make to his or her particular state, as Arius reports 
(T87). We find the same idea in Seneca's treatises on the topic, both where he para- 
phrases Athenodorus and when he makes that point in his own voice. 


T90 It is certainly us [the Stoics] who say that Zeno and Chrysippus accomplished 
greater things than if they had been leaders of armies, held the highest offices, or passed 
legislation. Actually, they passed it, but not for only one polity (civitas), they did it for 
humankind as a whole.5?? 


Matthias Haake (n. 464) notes that the text of the funerary decree for Zeno indicates 
highly unusual reasons why the philosopher is awarded such honors by the Atheni- 
ans and suggests that it was edited by Diogenes' source, the Stoic Apollonius of 
Tyre. If this is so, the text of the decree is another example of what a Stoic regards as 
political service. Zeno is honored since 


T91 he busied himself for many years with philosophy in our city. Throughout, he was an 
excellent man in all other respects, and in particular he invited those young men who 
came to get acquainted with him to virtue and self-control and thus fostered in them im- 
pulses toward what is best, while setting out as an example for everyone his own life, in 
which he followed the words (/ogoi) he was saying in his conversations [with his stu- 
dents].°*6 


In other words, Zeno practiced a form of eros (not real eros because he was not a 
sage), taught the meaning of the Common Law, reduced twistedness by training 
young people in the practices of virtue and self-control, and embodied the (approxi- 
mation of) right reason (orthos logos) he expressed in his words with his personal 
example. 

Not only do these passages underscore the worth of philosophical reasoning; 
Seneca also compares the works of Zeno and Chrysippus to codes of law. These men 
brought legislation for all humankind. Legislation in the ordinary sense appears 
among the political activities of the sage in Arius’ list (T87), and Seneca under- 
scores that the legislation of Zaleucus and Charondas originated in the school of 
Pythagoras (p. 133). Since only the sage has full access to the Common Law and 
only he with his right reason is in agreement with that law, it 1s clear that only the 
sage is a legislator in the full sense of the word.5?" From what we have seen so far, 


535 Sen. De otio — Dial. 8.6.4; see also Sen. Ep. 14.14. For Athenodorus' view, see Tranq. — Dial. 
9.3.3-5. 

536 Diog.Laert. 7.10. 

537 Clem.Al. Strom. 2.4.19.4 = SVF 3.619; see also 1.26.168.4 = SVF 3.332 (both without justifi- 
cation of the tenet). 
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the wise legislators would formulate a version of the Common Law adapted to the 
particular society and the contingent circumstances of the place and time at which 
these laws are brought. A general version of such laws, applicable to all people at all 
time, is philosophy — at least as far its “account” (logos) is correct, i.e. right,??* and 
pertinent to the question of what is to be done and what is not to be done. 

The parallelism between the rational person and the state is reflected in the identi- 
fication of philosophy with political engagement and legislation, and this can be 
seen in many forms and at many levels within the Stoic system of thought, e.g. also 
as a parallelism between the microcosm of a single human mind and the macrocosm 
of the whole universe (p. 98 with n. 290), or of the particular polity, if it is well or- 
dered, as a small state or household within the large cosmic household and state. A 
good law is parallel to a good mind with right reason and vice versa, and both are 
parallel to the Common Law, the Right Reason of God, the most perfect, all-encom- 
passing person, while that which is permeated by that Law, the cosmos, is another 
such individual of which individual people are parts. 

Such parallels can also be adduced to explain the apparently positive assessments 
of kingship quoted at the beginning of this section (p. 144). Three of the passages 
refer to Zeus, 1.e. God, who is indeed the sole ruler and, of course, a perfect ruler of 
the world as a whole. What is more, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and also Seneca make a 
claim about the character of the king, which amounts to an implicit assertion about 
the value of monarchy. Chrysippus asserts that it is the Law that is king of all divine 
and human affairs;??? in his Hymn to Zeus, Cleanthes identifies obedience to the di- 
vine ruler with following the Common Law; in Seneca's description of the earliest 
people,?^? the ruler (rector) or the earliest people was at the same time “both leader 
and law” for his people; he is not a hereditary monarch but elected to power for his 
mental goodness. Monarchy does not appear as the best constitution. Rather the 
quoted passages, and most notably the beginning of Chrysippus’ book On Law 
(T51), assert that for someone to be the true ruler of any state that person has to be a 
law.*4! Zeno's cosmic herd is kept together not by a shepherd, but by their shared 
pasture and Common Law itself (p. 77, T50). The omission is significant: Since 
Plutarch in his report wishes to underscore the parallel, we can be sure that he would 
have mentioned any equivalent to Alexander if it had occurred in Zeno's description. 
Those who embody the Common Law with their right reason are the ones qualified 
for leadership, whether as state official, jury member, or public speaker in a demo- 


538 On philosophy as an effort to acquire rightness of reason, see p. 97f. For the account (logos) 
of philosophy, Diog.Laert. 3.39 = SVF 2.37. 

539 Dig. 1.3.2 = T51. 

540 Sen. Ep. 90.4. 

541 This is reminiscent of the political conceit that a king is a nomos empsukhos, an “ensouled” or 
living “law.” On Musonius Rufus’ and other possible uses of that idea, see Ramelli 2006 and 
Laurand 2014, 510-33. 
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cratic city state,?? or as monarchic potentate (dunastés) or king.>*3 Similarly, we can 
add even though there is no explicit statement to that effect, it is with particular 
states: Whatever their actual constitution happens to be, those whose rules and 
practices imitate and follow the Common Law are real states and good; those who 
do not are flawed and do not deserve that appellation in the proper sense. 


542 Diog.Laert. 7.122 — SVF 3.612; compare also above p. 150 and Lucian. Vitarum auctio 20 — 
SVF 3.622: the sage alone is, among other things, “king, public speaker, a wealthy man, law- 


giver." 
543 Proclus. Commentary on Plato 5 Alcibiades, p. 164 Creuzer = SVF 3.618: “The sage alone is 
state official, he alone a potentate (dunastes), he alone king, he alone a leader of all ..." For 


the sage as king, see also Chrysippus. About the Fact that Zeno used Words in the Primary 
Sense in Diog.Laert. 7.122 and Stob. 2.7.11m, p. 108 Wachsmuth, both in SVF 3.617. 
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9. Stoicism in Rome 


9.1 The Middle Stoics 


Seneca's conception of leadership and the foundations of a state is thus well aligned 
with Early Stoic thought. It would now be interesting to have a more precise idea 
about the position of the generations in between, the so-called Middle Stoics.^^^ The 
first of these, Diogenes of Babylon (c. 240-c. 151, DPhA D146), who actually was 
from the Syrian city of Seleucia, studied with Zeno of Tarsus, about whom we do 
not know much more than that he was Chrysippus’ successor, and in turn followed 
Zeno as head of the school in Athens. We have encountered fragments of Diogenes’ 
work in the general account, and the last major Middle Stoic, Posidonius, provided 
the subtext for Seneca's letter about the origin of arts and their role in early societies 
(7.3). Another famous figure is Panaetius (c. 180-109 BCE; DPhA P26), who came 
from a wealthy and influential Rhodian family of shipowners, received various hon- 
ors and a priesthood in Athens already as а student;?^? and later directed the Stoic 
school in that city. The island of Rhodus had been an ally of Rome, and Panaetius 
had excellent connections to aristocrats there, most notably Scipio Aemilianus, 
whom he accompanied on a diplmatic trip in 144-3 BCE after a long stay in Rome 
herself. The other two men were also politically active. Diogenes represented Athens 
on an embassy to Rome together with the leaders of the other respectable schools in 
155 BCE.5^6 Posidonius (с. 135-51 ВСЕ; DPhA P267) migrated to Rhodus from the 
Syrian city of Apamea, represented his new home as ambassador in Rome, and was 
honored with the highest Rhodian public office of a prutanis. 

Diogenes of Babylon wrote a multi-volume work On Laws, now lost. The most 
important fragment on political theory comes from his treatise On Rhetoric.?^" No 
book on politics specifically is attested for Panaetius, but we are not very well-in- 
formed about his writings. He touched upon relevant topics in his Peri tou kathekon- 
tos.>*8 Like his teacher Panaetius and another Middle Stoic, his fellow student Heca- 


544 А recent overview is Veillard 2015. 

545 Haake (2007, 141-6 and 198-206) discusses the epigraphic evidence. 

546 On that embassy, see Powell 2013 with further literature. The other two philosophers were 
Carneades, head of the Academy, and the Peripatetic Critolaus. No Epicurean was sent. 

547 SVF 3, Diog.Bab. 117: see above p. 124 and nn. 45, 91, 364, and 502; for fragments 53, 60, 
and 74, see p. 106; on frg. 33, n. 54. On Diogenes' political philosophy, see also Veillard 
2015, 57-69. 

548 On those holding public office: Cic. Leg. 3.13f. = frg. 48, 61 van Straaten/103 Alesse (see 
also Alesse's commentary concerning the origin of Cicero's information); Cic. Off. 1.124 — 
frg. 121 van Straaten). On Cic. Off. 2.60 — frg. 122 van Straaten/17 Alesse, see n. 54; on Cic. 
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to (DPhA H13), Posidonius wrote a multi-volume treatise On What Suits (Peri 
kathekontos). Cicero drew on all three for his own work On Duties (De officiis). No 
title pointing to a topic in political philosophy is attested in Posidonius’ bibliography 
either, but he was also a historian and gave expression to his political thought in his 
influential geographical writings and Histories.5^? 

There can be no doubt that the encounter of Stoic philosophy with Rome and its 
growing empire had an impact on the thinkers of that time.??? Their ideas about 
statehood are likely to have been affected too. Posidonius was very interested in cos- 
mological and natural sciences as well as astronomy, and he travelled widely, devel- 
oping his ethnological theories. In these he seems to have gone much farther than 
any Early Stoics in claiming a causal connection between a physical environment 
and the mental disposition of its inhabitants. We might thus expect a revision of 
some views on the world state and significant modifications to Zeno's complete 
egalitarianism. Similar revisions may have resulted from Panaetius’ theories of in- 
nate starting points (aphormai) and of four basic social roles or personae, which also 
included considerations about variations in talent and fitness for different tasks. 

Panaetius and the Middle Stoics generally showed an enhanced interest in the 
process of selection among indifferents, which is the topic of works on kathékonta. 
They also proposed definitions of the blissful life in terms of correct selection??! 
and, possibly, made even more significant revisions to value theory that would ac- 
cord the status of goods to what were indifferents for the Early Stoics.??? In line with 
this, there was also a greater interest in issues of private property — an interest that 
may also have been connected to the ongoing conflicts about land reforms that char- 
acterized the late Roman Republic since Tiberius Gracchus’ distribution law of 133 
BCE. As a result of such conflicts and civil strife in the Late Republic, Romans de- 
veloped the beginnings of constitutionalism, “а concern with both pre-political and 
civil rights, and a corresponding idea of political justice that is conspicuously dis- 
tinct from Greek thinking on the subject." A main figure in this development is Ci- 


Off. 2.41f. = frg. 120 van Straaten/108 Alesse, n. 430; on frg. 118 van Straaten, n. 554. Brunt 
2013 has a special focus on Panaetius, beyond the two chapters (ch. 3 and 5) explicitly dedi- 
cated to Panaetius’ thought. 

549 Posidonius travelled widely for his research. On his historical and geographical works, see in 
particular Malitz 1983. 

550 Fora convenient overview of the interactions between Middle Stoics and members of the Ro- 
man elite, see Reesor 1951, 2-8. McConnell 2014 illustrates how philosophers and philoso- 
phy shape political action and thought in Cicero’s letters. 

551 See, in particular, Clem.Al. Strom. 2.21.129.1-5, the fullest list of that kind. The first to define 
the end in such terms was Diogenes of Babylon (SVF 3, Diog.Bab. 45); Panaetius reframed 
that idea as “living in accordance with the starting points (aphormai) given to us from nature 
(ek phuseos)" (frg. 96 van Straaten/53 Alesse). 

552 See Posidonius, frgs. 170-173 Edelstein and Kidd with the commentary by Kidd 1998. 
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cero, who made creative use of Stoic thinking in terms of a Common Law primary 
to individual laws.55? 

Contrary to the communitariansm espoused by Seneca in his account of the origin 
of civilization, Middle Stoics seem to have acknowledged as one of the functions of 
local states not only protection from physical violence but also some guarantee of 
private property.?»^ This shift implies two fundamental changes in state theory. First, 
a monopoly of power, of which we saw first traces in Posidonius' cities under wise 
kings, is now integral to the conception of a state, and with it some kind of military 
apparatus (p. 127). In this respect, it is noteworthy that Posidonius also composed a 
Handbook of (Military) Тасіісѕ.555 The other fundamental change is the fact that 
with the introduction of state power based on armed forces and with the concomitant 
function of protecting private interests not by mutual consensus but by superior 
force, particular local states acquire a function that the world state does not have. 
Thus the world state can no longer be the ultimate model for true statehood in all its 
respects. 

A further innovation in the Middle Stoic conception of statehood could have fol- 
lowed from Posidonius’ psycho-ethnology. If peoples of different world regions vary 
significantly in their innate mental dispositions, such a climate-racism could imply 
that people living in the best environments may be natural rulers while others are 
natural subjects. At least such a theory could be adduced to justify the kind of 
benevolent imperialism espoused in the famous lines by Vergil, according to which 
the Roman was made to rule the world, and Posidonius seems to have identified the 
climate in Italy as particularly suitable for developing a good character.??6 Since the 
different climatic environments are part of the providential disposition of the cos- 
08,25? such distinctions and resulting roles of different peoples would imply an hi- 
erarchic structure of the world state even among foolish humans.??* On the other 


553 See Asmis 2008 and Straumann 2016; for some corrective concerning classical Greece, see 
Cartledge and Edge 2009. The quote is from Straumann 2016, 5f.; on the lack of constitution- 
al thought in Plato and Aristotle: 191-221. In general terms, Straumann agrees with Striker 
1986 on the role of Stoicism for the conception of natural law as a precursor for modern con- 
stitutional thought (222f.), but he does not explore Stoic conceptions of the Common Law 
and their influence on Cicero to a sufficient degree. 

554 See, e.g., Cic. Off. 2.73 — frg. 118 van Straaten (not in Alesse): Humans came together not 
only because of their sociability but also to protect their possessions within their city walls. 
On issues of private property, see, e.g., I. Hadot 1970; Annas 1989; Erskine 1990, ch. 7; Daw- 
son 1992, passim (e.g. 180f. 187-90, 229, 241£); Long 1997; Schofield 1999b, ch. 9; Laurand 
2005, 100-12. Engaging critically with Erskine's theses in particular, Brunt (2013, ch. 1) ar- 
gues that there was more continuity between Early and Middle Stoic political thought than 
generally assumed. 

555 Frgs. 80f. Edelstein and Kidd. 

556 Vergil. Aeneid 6.851-3. On Posidonius' theory and its application to Italy, see Malitz 1983, 
81-6. For the idea of Roman leadership in legislation, see Fontanella 2012, 115f. 

557 Strabo 2.3.7 — Posidonius, frg. 49 Edelstein and Kidd. 

558 On possibly Stoic “Justifications of the Roman Empire” generally, see Erskine 1990, ch. 8. 
On biological justifications for inter-human hierarchies in particular, Erskine 1990, 201. 
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hand, precisely this structure could be the cosmic equivalent to the protective and 
regulatory functions of military power in particular polities. As a next step it could 
have been tempting to identify the one polity that did assume a regulatory role on a, 
as it were, cosmic scale, namely the Roman Empire, with the world state itself. 

Stoicism under Roman rule appears more respectable in comparison to the Early 
Stoa. It is probably no coincidence that the controversy about "disturbing theses" 
and the bowdlerizing of Zeno’s Politeia happened in the first century BCE.59? One 
symptomatic case is the Stoic attitude to eros, given that pederastic relationships in 
Rome never played the educational role they had in classical Greece. The Early Sto- 
ic teachings on free love, however these may have been meant originally, are no 
longer of interest. Stoics profess their restraint in sexual matters and demand fidelity 
of both husband and wife.59? There surfaces a strong interest in marriage, as far as 
we can see, beginning with Antipater of Tarsus (c. 210-130 BCE; DPhA A205), Dio- 
genes of Babylon's student and successor as head of the school. Antipater wrote one 
work On Marriage and another On Life with a Woman (if that was not the same trea- 
tise).?9! This interest was well aligned with the more prominent status of women in 
Rome and continued into the Imperial period, where social relations, so-called skhe- 
seis, became a key parameter in discussions of ethics and value.> This new interest 
can result in a revision of the concept of the state as well, as Valéry Laurand claims 
with regard to the Imperial Stoic Musonius Rufus. The state now is a nexus of social 
bonds rather than a collective of like-minded male or female persons forming a peo- 
ple by concordant agreement to a shared law. New citizens are no longer recruited 
through educational eros. Rather, the state is built bottom up, from the mutual love 
and concord among spouses within the family and household. The household be- 
comes both the bulwark and foundation of the state or, as Laurand puts it: “Ое la 
justice au sein du mariage découle chez Musonius la justice dans la cité, qui en est 
l'extension [...]."563 


559 See p. 35; the term is Vogt's (2008, ch. 1). 

560 On the shift in sexual ethics, see e.g. Reydams-Schils 2005, 60; Willms 2011, 203. 

561 SVF 3, Antipater 62f. Von Arnim himself still doubts Antipater’s authorship. Persaeus wrote a 
lost treatise On Marriage too (Diog.Laert. 7.36). 

562 See on this topic Reydams-Schils 2005. Laurand's 2014 ample discussion also ranges beyond 
Musonius Rufus, the philosopher who is the focus of his book. For Imperial Stoics see also 
Gloyn 2016 and Gourinat 2016. 

563 Laurand 2014, 347 on Muson. 14, p. 73 Hense. Laurand argues that the quoted passage per- 
tains to the world state rather than any particular state (347-9) and generally claims that the 
local polity in which a person was born or lived was indifferent to Musonius. This is partly 
due to the fact that Laurand proposes a reading prefigured in a passage of Philo's De Jospho 
(830 = SVF 3.323) in which particular city states are additions (prosthékai) to the world state: 
As additions, local polities are always defective and, as such, opposed to the world state (Lau- 
rand 2014, 494; see also Laurand 2005, 95-100). Such a reading has some plausiblity for Mu- 
sonius, for whom it is much harder to establish the political reality of a state among or in- 
cluding humans, when that state is not so much constutitued by an omnipresent Common 
Law but by (households of) sages connected through social bonds. Skepticism seems warrant- 
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Unfortunately, a more detailed discussion of Middle Stoic political theory ex- 
ceeds the scope of this book. The source material is even more complex than that for 
the Early Stoics. We often know more about the later receptions of the Middle Sto- 
ics’ work than about their own thought directly. There is no systematic exposition of 
their ideas, and the doxographies frequently treat them as witnesses for earlier 
thought rather than thinkers in their own right. Longer continuous fragments are 
rare, and we still wait for adequate editions of the less well known Middle Stoics, 
such as Diogenes of Babylon and his student Antipater. As concerns Diogenes, new 
editions of works by Philodemus, the most important extant witness for his political 
thought, are still forthcoming. Of utmost interest for our topic would be a full edition 
of the papyri with Philodemus' On Rhetoric, our source for Diogenes’ work of the 
same title, which is still work in progress. The extent of Posidonian influence be- 
yond the fragments attested for him by name is still a matter of ongoing debate. This 
also concerns the most prolific witness for the Middle Stoics’ ethics and politics, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. For example, it is likely that the famous Somnium Scipionis 
at the end of the Republic draws on a Stoic adaption of Plato, and the Stoic in 
question could have been Posidonius.?9^ Cicero's own Stoicism is a subject we are 
only just beginning to explore,?9? and the Roman statesman was also an original po- 
litical thinker with quite specific agenda of his own. 

Instead of wading further into these quicksands, I will therefore turn directly to 
the Stoics of the Imperial period, when for contemporaries the oikoumene, the inhab- 
itable world known to them, not only virtually coincided with one single polity but 
also displayed a form of leadership analogous to the rule of God as King and Man- 
ager of the whole. 


9.2 Imperial Stoics: The Emperor 
9.2.1 The Body Politic in Seneca's De Clementia 
If we are to believe the historians, the allegory of the body politic has a long tradi- 


tion in Rome. They narrate that Menenius Agrippa in 494 BCE effected a reconcilia- 
tion between the patricians (the Senate and hereditary aristocracy of the time) and 


ed, however, since Philo's discussion of the term prostheke is part of an exegesis of the He- 
brew name “Joseph,” which Philo renders in Greek as kuriou prosthesis (§ 28), while there is 
no parallel source providing evidence of a Stoic pedigree for that term. Musonius' own indif- 
ference with regard to local polities is uttered in lecture On Exile (Muson. 9), which, as Lau- 
rand himself shows (419-44), is quite topical and not always fully in line with standard Stoic 
dogma. 

564 See, e.g., Abel 1964. 

565 Margaret R. Graver has done a lot in this respect (see, e.g., Graver 2002 and 2016). She is 
working on a more comprehensive study. Concerning De legibus, see also Caspar 2011, 8-12. 
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the plebeians (the commonors) by admonishing the latter with the fable of the Belly 
and the Members. Just as the members would perish with the whole body if they 
were no longer willing to do their job and provide for the belly, so it would be disad- 
vantageous for the plebeians if they were to prefer civil war to cooperating as parts 
of the commonwealth in their respective functions.?66 

For Stoics, this image may be more than just an analogy, given that they regarded 
the whole world as an animal. Stoic sources adduce the comparison of the world 
state with a body: Individual humans are its parts, and their interests can only be met 
in the context of the whole. Drawing on the Stoic conception of the community of 
all humankind, Cicero argues that we harm ourselves if we take away what belongs 
to our neighbors, just as a body part would gain no advantage if it detracted health 
and strength from the others. In order to combat aggression, Seneca reminds his 
readers that to harm a fellow citizen, whether of the same polity or the world state, 
would be like hands attacking the feet or eyes attacking the hands. Epictetus argues 
that a rational person will form impulses which are in agreement with the admin- 
istration of the whole, just as a hand or foot, if they had the human capacity of re- 
flective observation, would independently conceive impulses to move in the same 
way as they do now with the whole organism.?67 

These Stoic analogies presuppose an egalitarian community with no body part 
significantly superior to the other. There is, however, another way to conceptualize a 
body politic. The cosmos itself is an organism that has as its leading part (hé- 
gemonikon) the finest, purest ether, which is the part of Matter God retains for him- 
self and has not shared with other part-bodies. Thus one can also conceive of the 
cosmic body politic as a monarchy ruled by a divine Soul, God, whose leading part 
resides in the ether but who also pervades and contains the whole of his kingdom.568 
Just so a Stoic might conceptualize the Roman Empire and its ruler. L. Annaeus 


566 Livy 2.32.9f.; Dion.Hal. Ant.Rom. 6.86. The story was well known in Imperial times: Quint. 
Inst. 5.11.19; Sen. Helv. = Dial. 12.12.5; Val.Max. 4.4.2; Tac. Dial. 17.1. 

567 Cic. Off. 3.22; Sen. De ira 2 — Dial. 4.31.7; Arr. Epict.diss. 2.10.5f. Cicero makes this argu- 
ment in a part that he introduces as a basic rule (formula) in agreement with Stoicism more 
than with the ideas of Plato and Aristotle (3.20). He also indicates acquaintance with a discus- 
sion of the topic at hand by Posidonius (3.8). Seneca calls the world state urbs, which is a 
sign for a Greek model that had polis. Epictetus connects his point with the idea that a sage 
would choose what is usually contrary to his nature (e.g. falling ill) if she knew this was part 
of the cosmic disposition and attributes this idea to “the philosophers" (2.10.5£). One of 
them, Chrysippus, he had quoted when discussing the same tenet in terms of reservation a 
few lectures before (2.6.9f. = SVF 3.191, T52, p. 85). — A similar comparison underscoring 
the unity in a good city state is already made in Plato, Resp. 5, 462c-d: The whole person 
suffers if a finger is hurt, i.e. the whole and all its parts are jointly affected by pleasure and 
pain. Even closer, especially to Marcus’ conception (see below, p. 182), is the comparision in 
Plato's Laws (5, 739c-d), where the Athenian Stranger describes a utopia reminiscent of 
Zeno's Politeia (see Vander Waerdt 1994, 277). — For the Christian reception, see, e.g., Lee 
2006; Zamfir 2013, 63f. 

568 Diog.Laert. 7.138£.; one of the sources mentioned there is Chrysippus’? On Providence = SVF 
2.634 and 644. See also n. 141. 
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Seneca, a Stoic and spin doctor of Emperor Nero, did. What was the belly before 15 
now the leading part. Addressing Nero in De clementia, Seneca argues that 


T92 [...] you are the mind (animus) of your state (res publica), and the state is your body 
[. Р ae? 


Seneca is not the only one to adapt Menenius’ fable to a monarchic polity. Drawing 
on records still available at the time when he was writing at the beginning of the sec- 
ond century CE, Tacitus quotes one senator as affirming Tiberius’ accession to the 
throne with the argument “that the state has one single body and must be ruled by 
the mind of one single person.”>”° In De clementia, however, the emperor is not just 
the one whose mind should rule the state, he is the very mind of the state itself. The 
Stoic origin of Seneca's comparison becomes clear in the context leading up to the 
quoted claim. The Stoic philosopher depicts the emperor as Providence incarnate. 
The emperor has the power to determine the fate of peoples and individuals, his 
word is the decree of Fortune, and *no part anywhere can flourish without his ap- 
proval and goodwill." His power is so great that he may regard it as one of his merits 
that humankind still exists.57! Seneca praises an emperor 


T93 whom all know to be placed above them but no less poised to benefit them, whose 
care they experience every day as he stands guard over the welfare of every one and all, 
[. . JJ 


The relation is even spelled out in terms of the all-pervading soul of the cosmos as 
we know it from Stoic physics: 


T94 As the whole body — so much larger and imposing to the eye — is nevertheless sub- 
servient to the tender mind in its hidden abode, about whose location there is no certainty, 
as it is for the mind that hands, feet, and eyes busy themselves, the mind that the skin 
protects, the mind on whose command we slacken or run here and there in disquiet, the 
mind on whose order we scour the seas for profit if we have a greedy master or, if he is 
ambitious, did not delay but thrust our right hand into the flames and hurled ourselves 
into a voluntary death, just so this innumerable mass of people: Surrounding the life- 
breath (anima) of the single one, it is governed by his spirit (spiritus), bent by his reason. 
It would collapse and break by its own strength, if it were not held upright by his coun- 
sel.573 


The Stoics describe how God extends through the cosmic body in various forms of 
pneuma, just as the pneuma in a person extends through her whole body in different 
forms and degrees (n. 568). Here, the emperor is the breath (anima) that gives life to 


569 Sen. Clem. 1.5.1; compare also 2.2.1 and Malaspina's note (2004, 383) as well as Ramelli 
2006, 99-101. 

570 Tac. Ann. 1.12. 

571 Sen. Clem. 1.1.2; 1.1.4. 

572 Sen. Clem. 1.3.3. 

573 Sen. Clem. 1.3.5. 
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the collective made up of his subjects, the soul-pneuma or spirit, which sets the body 
in motion to execute an impulse, and reason, which plans and decides on the best 
course of action. Indeed, among mortals “оп Earth" (in terris) Emperor Nero is the 
lieutenant of the gods,?"^ and so it seems that we are encouraged to see the empire 
ruled by him as an earthly doublet to the world state. 

However, we should not forget that this is pangegyric writing and not necessarily 
an expression of Seneca's true views at the time.?7? Seneca grossly exaggerates the 
emperor's powers, and his vision of a political organism only works as long as the 
subject body parts embrace their role as willing instruments, throw away their life in 
the service or the ruler, and look only to him for what to do and what they might 
become. Yet another problem arises 1f we were to take this as a serious vision of an 
ideal political order: If the emperor himself is Providence, what then would become 
of the original Providence. What would be the function of God, who pervades the 
Roman Empire no less than any other part of the cosmos? 


9.2.2 Epictetus on the Emperor as a Source of Enslaving Desires 


Not as Providence, but as the focal point of enslaving hopes and desires, and thus a 
central origin of twistedness among his subjects, does the emperor appear in the Di- 
atribes of Epictetus. Epictetus (c. 50-c.130 CE; DPhA E33) lectured to members of 
the elite, often young men preparing for a career in the government and the admin- 
istation either in Rome, like Arrian himself (p. 21), or in their local communities.>”° 
The Diatribes also mention and address passing aristocrates, state officials, and sen- 
ators, on their way from or back to Rome. Epictetus himself had been a slave of 
Epaphroditus, one of Nero's powerful freedmen, and possibly already in the 60ies 
and then again in the 80ies heard Musonius Rufus during the periods the older 
philosopher spent in Rome in between several stints of exile, the longest of which 
lasted for nine years under Vespasian. In 94, under Domitian, Epictetus was ban- 
ished from Rome too, together with other philosophers and set up a school in 
Nicopolis, a harbor in Epirus where ships landed when crossing from Italy to 
Greece. 


574 Sen. Clem. 1.1.2. 

575 On the nature and function of De clementia see Braund 2009 and Malaspina 2009 with thor- 
ough doxography. Malaspina (2003 and 2009, 59f.) plausibly highlights the multi-functionali- 
ty of the work, which was bound to lead to failure. 

576 Brunt 2013, 331-42. 
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In his Diatribes of Epictetus, Arrian takes full advantage of Epictetus’ status as an 
ex-slave and exiled philosopher to contrast the noble values of that poor, lame??? old 
man with the pretensions and empty worries of his audience. Rome is the target of 
great hopes entertained by Epictetus’ visitors and students in his audience, a place to 
twist even strong minds. Arrian has Epictetus tell an anecdote from the perspective 
of the slave witnessing his master interact with a Roman aristocrat. 


T95 For, in truth, it is there, at Rome, that the great resources are, and riches here in 
Nicopolis would seem child's play there. That is why it is difficult for a man to be a mas- 
ter of his own appearances (phantasiai) there, where the disturbing forces are so great. I 
once saw a person weeping and embracing the knees of Epaphroditus saying that he was 
in distress, because he had nothing left but one and a half million sesterces. So how did 
Epaphroditus react? Did he laugh at him, as we should do? No; he cried out in astonish- 
ment, “Poor man! How did you keep from mentioning it? How could you endure it?"575 


Just before this passage, Epictetus pours scorn on someone who learns logic puzzles 
to impress a senator at a dinner party. Now someone is embracing the knees of a 
powerful ex-slave, begging for money because he possesses ‘only’ one and a half 
times the minimum census for a senator. To qualify for membership in the two class- 
es of the Roman elite, a man was required to own 400.000 sesterces in the case of a 
knight and 1.000.000 for the senatorial rank. The annual base income of a legionary 
amounted to c. 1.000 sesterces at that time. Sometimes, when men of old families 
were in danger of falling under the census threshold, the emperor would make a do- 
nation, and influential freedmen were able to prepare the ground and open doors at 
court. So we might imagine a senator humbling himself slavishly to retain his sena- 
torial status. The little slave boy witnessing the scene, it turns out, is more free than 
his freedman master and the freeborn senator. 

Even more clearly expressed is the scale of slavery with the emperor at the epi- 
center in Discourse 4.1 “Оп Freedom." Epictetus inverts common conceptions of hi- 
erarchy into someting of a social abyss, from which it becomes increasingly impos- 
sible for the captive to extricate himself. The social climbers lose the ability to con- 
trol their own appearances, i.e. make decisions without being carried away by the 
things that appear so attractive or scary to them. And since the correct use of one's 
appearances is at the heart of human freedom, according to Epictetus, they fall into 
the most desparate slavery. In his detailed commentary, Lothar Willms rightly rejects 
readings of the passage as a serious analysis of socio-political mechanisms. Epicte- 
tus wishes to make an ethical point by evoking a collage of social satire that is, in 


577 Arr. Epict.diss. 1.8.14; 1.16.20. The disablement is sometimes attributed to Epictetus’ former 
master (particularly dramatic is the narrative in Orig. C. Cels. 7.55), but this is probably a fic- 
tion. 

578 Epict.diss. 1.26.10-12, transl. E. Carter, revised by R. Hard 1995; slightly adapted. The fol- 
lowing translations are quoted from the same source. 
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each detail, based on critical observation of verifiable fact but, as a whole, an impos- 
sible fiction. Nor should we read it as a piece of political theory. It 1s, however, ex- 
tremely instructive as an example for a perspective on the central institutions of their 
polity that could plausibly be taken by Roman Stoics (whether Epictetus or Arrian 
himself) while addressing a Roman elite audience active in those very institutions??? 

Epictetus has his audience imagine a slave who believes all his problems will be 
solved, that he will be the happiest person in the world, if only he is set free.*8° Once 
set free, he seeks an income, falls in love, and suffers so many shameful things and 
frustrations, serves so many new masters, that he would wish to become a slave 
again. Still, a promotion to equestrian rank would solve all his problems, he be- 
lieves. Then a military сагеег.5®! Then, finally promoted to the rank of a senator, he 
still suffers, now the most attractive and glossy servitude, one that hits the mind with 
strong appearances and makes it even harder to realize one's error. The unhappy sen- 
ator thinks he has identified the reason of his troubles: He should become “Friend of 
the Emperor" And, indeed, he is made a member of the hallowed Council of 
Friends, who accompany and advise the Roman emperors since Augustus.?*? When 
interviewed whether he now feels better, is free from emotional turmoil, and free to 
do what he wants, he replies: 


T96 “Leave off, for heaven's sake, stop making fun of my fortune. You do not know the 
miseries I suffer, wretch that I am; there is no sleep for me; but one person comes in, 
followed by another, saying: Caeasar is now awake, is now coming out. Then come trou- 
ble, and anxieties."58? 


The man has come full circle, and again lives his life following every whim of a sin- 
gle master. 


T97 When he is not invited [sc. to dinner], he is upset; and if he is, he dines like a slave 
with his master, anxious all the while not to say or do anything foolish. And what do you 
suppose he is afraid of? Being whipped like a slave? How can he hope to escape so well? 
No; but as becomes so great a man, a friend of Caesar, he is frightened of losing his head. 
[...] I could swear, there is no one so wanting in sense and so incurable as not to lament 
his fortune the more grievously the more he is Caesar's friend.>*4 


579 Willms 2011, 193, 215, 248. Another example of this paraenetic form is attested in the Dia- 
tribes of Teles (4a, p. 43 Hense), where the career ends with kingship and the wish to become 
immortal like Alexander the Great or Zeus (Willms 2011, 194). — For Epictetus’ psychology 
of emotion control and decision making and his central conception of “making use of one's 
appearances," see Long 2002, ch. 8 and Bénatouil 2009, 97-125. 

580 Arr. Epict.diss. 4.1.33f. 

581 Arr. Epict.diss. 4.1.35-9. More precisely, Epictetus refers to the three different levels of com- 
mands available for Roman knights in the army (Willms 2011, 216), thus showcasing his 
awareness of institutional detail. It may be rather Arrian who characterizes his hero in this 
way, but for our purposes, this amounts to the same point. 

582 Arr. Epict.diss. 4.1.40, 45. 

583 Arr. Epict.diss. 4.1.47f. 

584 Arr. Epict.diss. 4.1.48, 50. 
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For Epictetus this is a general problem. He does not speak about the court of a cruel 
despot. Arrian heard him under the reign of Trajan, one of the ‘good’ emperors. The 
problem is rather that increasing wealth, privilege, and power appear so persuasively 
valuable when they are not. Both “those who are called kings" and “the friends of 
kings” do not “live as they wish."55? They are blinded by those dazzling things and 
even less able to see what is truly good and what they really want. Aelian narrates 
that Antigonos Gonatas called kingship *a glorious slavery" (endoxos douleia), and 
in the context of the story the king serves his people.?56 Epictetus’ monarch — the 
philosopher does not bother to define his exact constitutional role — is a source of 
harm to his people, generating noble slaves of their own desires and fears. 


9.2.3 Marcus Aurelius 
9.2.3.1 Marcus Conceptualizes His Status as Emperor 


An avid reader of Epictetus was the Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius.?57 He shows 
the same concern for freedom and agency (autopragia), which no one else but the 
agent can give to himself. And he also shows a similar disinterest in defining his 
own constitutional role. He uses the words “kingship” (basileia) and "ruler" 
(arkhon), and once talks about “things that need to be done for the community in the 
habitus of a leader (hegemonikos)." When assessing his social roles (skheseis), one 
of these is that he was “born to be in charge" of the others, “like a ram is in charge 
of a flock or a bull of a herd." When he refers to his own polity in contrast to the 
world state, he calls himself as a citizen of the world *a human being," and as the 
one who belongs to Rome, not by any title that would indicate his exalted position, 
but just by one of his names: *Antoninus."588 

Not to crave for fame is one of the most frequent admonitions the emperor gives 
himself. It is partly as an exercise of *Looking down from above," in order to re- 


585 Arr. Epict.diss. 4.1.51. 

586 Ael. VH 2.20. Scholars have been tempted to see in this an expression of Antigonus’ Stoic 
training (Volkmann 1967). On this conceit and the parallel in Seneca (Clem. 1.8.1: *nobilem 
servitutem"), see also Malaspina 2004, 285f. and Degl’ Innocenti-Pierini 2014, 181f. 

587 M.Aur. Med. 1.7.3: The Stoic and senator Iunius Rusticus (consul for the second time in 162, 
and praefectus Urbis from 163) shared a copy of “Epicteteian lecture notes" with him, which 
may have been Arrian's Discourses of Epictetus or Rusticus' own notes. See also P. Hadot 
1992, 27-31 and ch. 4. 

588 Kingship: M.Aur. Med. 1.14.1 — not necessarily his own rule, as the context shows, rather, a 
better version of it; compare however also 4.12, where he wants his actions to be guided ex- 
clusively by the principles of the arts (?) or virtues (?) of kingship (basiliké) and legislation 
(nomothetike); 4.32.1: The next social level people under Vespasian can aspire to after the 
consulate is called basileia (“kingship”). — Ruler: 1.17.3, 3.5; compare also 12.29; “habitus of 
a leader:” 1.17.4. — In charge of the herd: 11.18. — Human being, Antoninus: 6.44.2. 
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move any such desire and the arrogance which causes it, that he calls his empire “а 
corner of the cosmos," *a lump of the whole Earth," while the whole Earth is just a 
little point in comparison to the whole universe. Here, the “cosmic viewpoint" is in- 
tended not to downplay objects of desire; it is as a corrective for a bloated self-per- 
ception.58? 

Political power is more often seen as a source of evil or at best something devoid 
of value. “Tyrant” is the most frequent word to designate persons with power. His 
rhetoric professor Fronto has made him understand “what tyrannical enviousness, 
caprice and insincerity is like.”°°° Several times, the emporer chastises his own 
tyrannical character or admonishes himself to be no one's tyrant but also no one's 
slave.9?! Once he warns himself “not to be Caesarified"??? and not to take on the col- 
or of his environment, the “court” (aule), which he opposes to a life dedicated to 
philosophy.??? In order to become the man philosophy wanted to make of him, he 
keeps his eyes on the beacon of a role model: Antoninus Pius, his adoptive father 
and emperor before him.??^ Otherwise, great rulers and earlier emperors appear only 
as examples of vices or the vanity of mortal aspirations.??? He should look into the 
mirror and think of one of the dead Caesars. Augustus and Hadrian are gone for ev- 
er, and so are the great courts and houses.?9 Nero was an animal devoid of rea- 
son.??7 When reviewing great men long since dead, he calls philosophers and scien- 
tists by name; the numerous “generals and tyrants” remain nameless.??* A difficult 
passage may refer to power over others exerted by rational techniques but not real 
insight as “mere possession of a great number of human slaves."5?? This could refer 
to political power exerted through clever use of rhetoric and manipulative skills, a 
reading which would match Marcus’ assessment of power without right reason else- 
where. In contrast to philosophers like Diogenes the Dog, Heraclitus, or Socrates 
with their free, autnomous minds, Alexander, Pompey, and Julius Caesar stand for 
privilege (pronomia) and slavery of millions.9?" Repeatedly the three “wiped out 
whole cities without trace and cut down thousands and thousands of horsmen and 


589 M.Aur. Med. 9.30, 6.36, 12.32, 8.21; discussion in Rutherford 1989, 155-67. For the thera- 
peutic and educational function of a “cosmic viewpoint," see Williams 2012. 

590 M.Aur. Med. 1.10. 

591 M.Aur. Med. 4.28, 5.11, 11.18.11; tyrant — slave: 4.31. 

592 M.Aur. Med. 6.30.1, transl. Hammond 2006. On the difficulties of adopting such a stance, 
Reydams-Schils 2012, 437, 442. 

593 The court: M.Aur. Med. 5.16, 8.9, 11.7. — Contrast to philosophy: 6.12, 11.25. 

594 M.Aur. Med. 6.30; see also 1.16, 1.17.2. 

595 Compare van Ackeren 2011, 539. 

596 M.Aur. Med. 10.31; see also 8.5, 8.31, 10.27. 

597 M.Aur. Med. 3.16; for the combination of tyranny with a feral character see also 5.11 and 
above, p. 42. 

598 M.Aur. Med. 6.47. 

599 M.Aur. Med. 6.14; see also n. 634. I follow the reading of Dalfen (1987), who keeps the 
transmitted order of the text. 

600 M.Aur. Med. 8.3. On the arrogance and slavishness of the powerful, see also 10.19. 
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infantrists in battle" — only to die themselves too,9?! just like all the “tyrants who 
abused their power over life and death with ghastly arrogance, as if they were im- 
mortal."90? Military success, conquering a people like the Sarmatans, one of his ene- 
mies in the Marcomannic Wars, is like catching fish, given that those caught are 
nothing but “bandits” if measured by their twisted opinions.90? 


9.2.3.2 A Sociable and Political Animal in the World State 


In spite of this constant disparaging of his social position, there is no other Stoic 
who would conceptualize himself more consistently and emphatically as a sociable 
and political animal. No action is a good action if it is not sociable and political. The 
common interest is his own interest. For him, the good life is the political life. Evok- 
ing Chrysippus' definition of the end (T43, p. 68), he commands himself: 


T98 Love humankind; follow God. 


This idea, that he should behave sociably to his fellow human beings and obey his 
superiors, the gods and God, recurs again and again in many variations. 

The polity and community in which he is to act in this manner is the world state. 
He conceives it in precisely the Early Stoic terms outlined above. Nature adminis- 
trates (dioikein)95 the cosmos with its perfect disposition (diataxis),996 and this in- 
volves “assigning” (aponemein, see p. 75) certain things to the individuals in the 
cosmos. Embracing “that which happens and is assigned" is a recurrent formula for 
what it means to obey or follow Сой.60? A man will be blessed, 


T99 if he himself acts justly (dikaiopragei) in what he is doing right now and loves that 
which has been assigned to him right now.90 


601 M.Aur. Med. 3.3; see also 6.24: Alexander and his muleteer are now in the same position. 

602 M.Aur. Med. 4.48.1. 

603 M.Aur. Med. 10.10. 

604 M.Aur. Med. 7.31; see also 9.12 and, e.g., 5.29. On the exceptional importance of sociability 

in the Meditations, even for a Stoic, see van Ackeren 2011, 503, 508f. and Reydams-Schils 

2012, 438f. 

605 M.Aur. Med. 2.4.1, 5.13; the one in charge of the administration is most often Nature (5.8.4, 

7.25, 10.6.1, 11.18.1; also of individual natures: 10.2, 10.33), but also Providence (2.3.1, 

6.10), the active principle God or Zeus (5.8.5, 5.21, 6.42), Reason (Logos: 4.46, 6.1, 6.5), and 

the Law (10.25). 

606 M.Aur. Med. 11.20.1: “the disposition of all things.” More often, Marcus uses the verb dia- 
tattein (4.27, 12.5.1), also without the prefix (tattein, as in T101), and a related form (sun- 
tattein), which highlights the way certain things are allocated specifically to him and how, 
more generally, things are fit together so as to create optimal harmony within the cosmos, an 
idea that is developed in detail in 5.8 (see also 5.30, 4.45). 

607 M.Aur. Med. 2.17.2, 3.4.3. 

608  M.Aur. Med. 10.11; see also 3.6.1, 4.3.2, 4.25, 5.27, 7.66, 8.6, 8.7.1, 9.1.3, 10.6.1, 10.8.1, 
12.1016 
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This is so because the assignation is just; it happens "according to the proper val- 
ue."90? Marcus exhorts himself to see that these things come about not only “in due 
order" (kata to hexés — which is Chrysippus’ term),?!? i.e. in the concatenation of 
causes that is Fate, but also “according to what is just, as if assigned by someone 
according to value."9!! The one that assigns is Fate, Providence, and most often 
Common Nature.9'? In one case, it is the state itself, as we read in yet another ver- 
sion of the definition of a blissful life: Marcus reasons that there is nothing in “the 
whole which is not useful for the whole," and that “nothing which is useful for the 
whole is harmful for a part." Accordingly nothing that is assigned to him individual- 
ly *out of the whole" can be harmful for him. Such thoughts help him 


T100 to conceive the well flowing life of a citizen (polites) who proceeds through ac- 
tions®!> profitable for his fellow citizens and welcomes exactly that which the state (po- 
lis) assigns to him.°!4 


Just as for the Early Stoics, for Marcus it is the Law that is constitutive of the state. 
Marcus acknowledges the Law not only as his King (as Chrysippus said in T51) but 
as his Master. 


T101 The one who tries to escape from his master is a runaway slave. But the Law is the 
Master (kurios), and the one acting against the Law a runaway. At the same time, it is 
also the will of one who is distressed or angry or afraid that something did not happen, is 
not happening, or is not going to happen of those things which have been so disposed 
(tetagmena) by the one who administrates everything, he who is the Law (nomos) assign- 
ing (nemon) whatever is appropriate (epiballon) to each one. Therefore, one who is afraid 
or distressed or angry is a runaway. 5? 


When the (world) state (polis) assigns something, then it is actually the Law that as- 
signs. Marcus says "state" but thinks primarily of the law. This connection is made 
again in a passage with another argument that deduces the conclusion that no harm 
can befall the individual from the fact that the common interest coincides with the 
individual's interest. 


609 See p. 76 with n. 203 and for the definition of justice also M.Aur. Med. 1.16.1. In 9.1.3 he 
rejects the possibility that Nature assigns things "contrary to value." 

610 See T44 on p. 71; Marcus uses the expression consistently with terminologcial force: 4.5, 
4.45, 6.38; that which follows in due order from one's biological make-up (kataskeué, a later 
Stoic synonym for sustasis [“constitution”]): 7.55.1, 8.45. 

611 M.Aur. Med. 4.10. 

612 Fate: M.Aur. Med. 3.6.1; Providence: 4.3.2; Nature: 8.7.1, 9.1.3, 10.8.1, 12.1.1. 

613 That is, taking account of the need for reservation (hupexhairesis: M.Aur. Med. 4.1, 5.20, 
6.50, 8.51, 11.37, see p. 150), going step by step, not expecting that everything works out as 
hoped for but making sure that each single action, as long as it is taken, is sociable and politi- 
cal in the respective context and circumstances. 

614 M.Aur. Med. 10.6. 

615 M.Aur. Med. 10.25. 
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T102 [...] nothing harms the one who is a citizen by nature if it does not harm the state, 
and indeed nothing harms the state if it does not harm the law.9!6 


Accordingly, the political life consists in obeying the law, which is yet another way 
of saying that bliss consists in living in agreement with one's own nature (that has 
become right reason and thus perfectly political) and the Nature of all (i.e. its Right 
Word and Reason that is the Common Law). 


T103 The end (telos) for rational animals consists in following the word and ordinance 
(logos kai thesmos) of the most ancient state (polis) and constitution (politeia).9" 


Just as we have seen it, e.g., in the definitions of the cosmos reported by the doxo- 
grapher Arius Didymus, the world state comprises the rational beings, i.e. gods and 
humans, while beasts, plants, and all other things exist for those with теаѕоп.6!8 Sim- 
ilar to what we have read in Cicero's De legibus, Marcus grounds the community of 
rational beings in their shared rationality, that there is *one single Law, the Common 
Reason of all intelligent (noera) animals."6!? He develops the idea in the following 
argument, which also shows the priority of the law as that which constitutes a state: 


T104 If intelligence (to noeron) is common to us, then the reason (/ogos), by which we 
are rational (/ogika), is also common [to us]. If this, then the reason prescriptive of what 
is or is not to be done is also common [to us]. If this, then the law is also common [to us]. 
If this, then we are fellow citizens. If this, then we partake in some kind of polity (poli- 
teuma). If this, then the world is like a state (polis). For what other common polity could 
the whole of humankind be said to partake in? And from there, from this common state, 
do we also have that very intelligence (fo noeron) and rationality (to logikon) and legality 
(to nomikon). Or from where else?620 


The passage showcases two characteristics peculiar to Marcus’ thought. The first is 
the physicality of what is intelligent, rational, or legal. Directly after the quoted pas- 
sage Marcus compares the reason he has in himself with the earth and other ele- 
ments in him. What is reason or intelligent in him is a share of all reason and intelli- 
gence in the cosmos, just as he has in himself shares of all earth, water, air, and fire 
in the cosmos. A human being's nature is “part of an intelligent and just nature,” just 
like the nature of a leaf, i.e. its pneuma, is part of the nature of the whole plant. 9?! 


616 M.Aur. Med. 10.33.4. 

617 M.Aur. Med. 2.16; see also 3.6.1, 3.12, 4.29. The word or reason of an individual nature: 
6.58; right reason: 11.9; as the word/reason of justice: 11.1.3. 

618 T16f., p. 48; M.Aur. Med. 5.16, 5.30, 7.55.1. See also 6.23 about the different manner in 
which humans and beasts are to be treated. 

619 Сіс. Leg. 1.33 = T54, and in particular 1.23 = T62, on p. 96); M.Aur. Med. 7.9. 

620 M.Aur. Med. 4.4. 

621 M.Aur. Med. 4.4, 8.7. Compare also 9.8: “Опе soul is divided among the reasonless animals 
and one intelligent soul (noera psukhe) among the rational ones, just as one [element] earth 
belongs to all earth-like things and we see with one light and breathe one air;" van Ackeren 
2011, 503£., 510f. 
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Becoming a runaway or exile (T101) by trying to escape political reason and turning 
away from the Common Law is for him like literally “cutting himself off from the 
continuum of the soul of all rational beings, which is one" and, at the same time, the 
state.?? The emphasis on this fact is unusual, but the idea is based on Stoic ortho- 
doxy, according to which the cosmos has a soul, namely the active principle God, 
“the Reason that pervades the whole of Matter,"92? thus constituting and continuosly 
creating the cosmos out of Matter. Just as our breath is connected to the air around 
us, so one should “think wisely" together with (sumphronein) the all-embracing in- 
telligence. 


T105 No less [than air] does the intelligent power extend everywhere and permeate [ev- 
erything] for those capable of drawing it than the aerial [power] for one who is able to 
breathe.9?4 


Since this "intelligent power" is not only God but also the Law, a Stoic can say that 
the Law physically pervades all things as well. 

This raises a question, however, which also leads to the second peculiarity of 
Marcus' thought. If an intelligent power, Reason, and the Common Law are every- 
where in the cosmos, in which sense could one then say that they are shared only by 
rational beings? As I have argued in the general account, this is so because non-ra- 
tional beings are deaf and blind to the Law, although it is present within them too. 
Even animals that have only the non-rational, speechless functions of sense percep- 
tion and impulse are capable of “flocking together" (sunagelazesthai),825 but this is 
not enough. The regularities and patterns of the Law can only be seen by reflective 
observation and conceptualization, which are the charactistic functions of reason. 
Similarly, in the text just quoted, not all beings are capable of drawing a wiff of in- 
telligence, as it were, just as not all beings in the world can breathe like animals with 
their more air-like 5001.626 

However, Marcus seems to introduce yet another faculty, nous or intellect, and a 
mental property "intelligence" (to noeron). As Marcel van Ackeren demonstrates, 
the noun "intellect" (nous) is generally a synonym for the hégemonikon, the leading 
part of a rational soul (which Marcus and earlier Stoics also call dianoia).9?? As con- 
cerns the adjective noeros, Marcus speaks of "intelligent animals" similar to the 


622 M.Aur. Med. 4.29. 

623 M.Aur. Med. 4.32. 

624 M.Aur. Med. 8.54. 

625 M.Aur. Med. 6.16.1; see above p. 43 with T12. 

626 The Latin word animal derives from anima = "breath." 

627 Van Ackeren 2011, vol. 2: 491; see also Long 2012, 470. More precisely, nous is only one of 
several faculties of the leading part, just like /ogos in traditional Stoic psychology. So it is 
possible to speak of a leading part *devoid of intellect" (M.Aur. Med. 10.24). 
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more frequent references to “rational animals."9?5 That the terms logikos and noeros 
are equivalent is also suggested by the fact that they are both used to distinguish 
pneuma types and functions, such as the mere nature or life (pAusis) of plants and 
the functions of an animal soul, sense perception and impulse. The specific function 
that Marcus calls “intelligent” is freedom of unhindered decision making, one that is 
also attributed to теаѕоп.% The intelligent animal is political, sociable, and legally 
equal to a god.°° Its powers also include the fine-grained conceptual analysis, when 
one dissolves concepts that occur in a rational appearance into their constitutent 
parts, and seeing political truths with a mental eye that perceives what is invisible to 
the senses.?! However, there is one usage that seems to be particular to the term 
noeros. When qualifying Nature or its power, Marcus uses noeros but never logikos; 
only particular animals are /ogika.9?? This may be a sign that, generally, Marcus as- 
sociates noeros with a more developed rationality or even right reason, 9?? and that he 
mentions a negative function of intelligence only exceptionally to enhance the para- 
dox that an animal that shares in cosmic intelligence uses this faculty to oppose its 
own potentially intelligent nature.6?^ 

In line with his understanding of all-pervading intelligent Nature and the world 
state constituted by the Common Law, Marcus regards himself as a part (meros) of 
the whole. Not only are all his actions supposed to be sociable and political, which 
means that they should serve fellow human beings and the whole. Within the world 
state he is also one of many and has no elevated position. He describes himself as 
one individual “contributing to complete" (sumplerotikos) the political organized 
group, using the term (ѕиѕіёта) we have encountered in definitions of the state.635 
His actions too should help to complete the life of that polity. If he fails to do so, he 
is like someone who separates himself from the harmonious agreement (sumphonia) 
reached in a people (demos). As it seems, Marcus’ world state is one in which men 
are equals.636 


628 M.Aur. Med. 4.5; that animal is political (4.5) and shares the law (7.9) and is also “sociable 
and legally equal (isonomon) to a god” (8.2). 

629 Plants: M.Aur. Med. 8.7, 8.41; animals: 7.55, 8.41. See also 12.3.1. 

630 See n. 628 and M.Aur. Med. 7.72. 

631 M.Aur. Med. 2.12, 4.29. 

632 In addition to the passages quoted above, see also M.Aur. Med. 8.4, where the particular “ra- 
tional phusis" is part of a universal "intelligent and just nature," 9.9.1, 9.39, 12.30. 

633 When Marcus uses that phrase, there is no clear distinction whether he talks about the right 
reason in the mind of a person or the Common Law: 3.6, 3.12, 11.1.3, 11.9, 12.35. 

634 M.Aur. Med. 9.9.3, 11.20.2. In 6.14, Marcus contrasts things that are controlled by a merely 
rational soul with those that belong to a soul that is both rational and political. Similarly in 
6.16, there is a difference between being affected by the applause of “tongues,” i.e. verbal 
praise as it can be appreciated by an animal with speech (/ogikon), and something better, that 
which is of real value. 

635 M.Aur. Med. 9.23. 

636 Compare also M.Aur. Med. 8.2, 12.36, and 1.14.3; van Ackeren 2011, 514-16, 5211. 
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Like Menenius Agrippa and Seneca in De Clementia, Marcus also compares the 
state to a living being. In Seneca's comparison, the body politic is the Roman Em- 
pire, the world power on Earth. Marcus describes the world state and humankind as 
a whole. Humans are not only like branches of the same plant but also like the limbs 
of a body, and Marcus too is a “limb of the organized group of rational beings." If he 
separates himself from the others he will be like a “severed hand or foot or head."6?7 
Again the most powerful man of his time sees himself as nothing special in the 
world state, not as the mind or some other superior organ, just one limb of many. 
The reason for this is that for Marcus political action is cooperation among equals: 


T106 We are born for cooperation (sunergia), like [the pair of] feet, like hands, like eye- 
lids, like the upper and lower row of teeth.©® 


9.2.3.3 Ruling in Rome 


Valéry Laurand points to the paradoxical situation of a Stoic roi sage, i.e. a sage who 
is also a king. She lacks a people she could govern. “Comment assurer [...] la con- 
corde chez les stulti, absolument incapables d'avoir le moindre rapport les uns en- 
vers les autres?"9? A Zenonian sage, whether as king or in some other function, 
would follow her erotic impulses. Marcus, however, repeatedly declares his fear of 
falling into an erotic passion, or his gratitude for having been able to avoid such a 
fate.6 He does not teach out of erotic passion but rather when offended. Coping 
with anger is a /eitmotif in Marcus' exercises. As a remedy for this impulse to harm 
another, he reminds himself of his sociability and political nature, that he should 
love, not hate. He also considers that the offensive behavior was the result of igno- 
rance since the other 1s in principle as sociable as he himself. So he should explain 
and teach what was wrong, not punish. As it seems, such instructions to himself did 
not bring long-term relief, given the many times he comes back to the point that he 
must “bear” the people in his environment and “keep his hands off them."64! 

Of course, we must take into account that Marcus is training himself to handle 
difficult situations, and so there may have been less conflict and disappointment in 
his daily life. In order to reduce his desire for fame or longevity, he may disparage 


637 M.Aur. Med. 11.8, 7.13, 8.34. Compare already Arist. Pol. 1.2, 1253a21f. 

638 M.Aur. Med. 2.1; see also, e.g., 6.42, 6.43, 9.42; again connected to the image of a body in 
7.13 and 7.19. Among humans the most important cooperation consists in helping each other 
to behave virtuously, i.e. politically and sociably (6.14). Gods help with indifferents too (9.11, 
9.40). See also n. 567 above and van Ackeren 2011, 518: “[...] dass für Marc Aurel die kos- 
mische Gemeinschaft durch aktives Zusammenwirken konstituiert wird." 

639 Laurand 2014, 457. 

640 See, e.g., M.Aur. Med. 1.17.2. 

641 M.Aur. Med. 5.33. For the idea of “bearing” others, see also 4.3, 7.70, 11.13. 
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human affairs and other people beyond his actual evaluation. However, the absence 
of helping hands or kindred souls is striking. A few times he admonishes himself to 
accept help and receive criticism gratefully if he can thus correct a mistake.9? He 
also encourages himself to enjoy himself with thinking about "the merits of those 
who live with [him],”6® and the first book of the Meditations illustrates what kind 
of pastime he has in mind. Only, the persons mentioned there belong to the older 
generation, at least of his parents and teachers, and were probably all deceased at the 
time of writing.9^ There is no similar passage in the rest of the Meditations where 
Marcus would have something nice to think or say about someone he lives with.9 
Again, this may have been a safety measure, lest his personal notes are seen by the 
wrong person and cause conflict, and there are also no names of people who anger 
him. Possibly someone edited the text before it was made public after Marcus' death 
and deleted sensitive passages. Yet, even taking such possibilities into account, the 
isolation of the emperor is striking, and so there might be more truth than exhorta- 
tion in his statement about “the personalities of those one lives with,” that it is al- 
most impossible to bear even the most decent companion.946 

Epictetus shows us the emperor as the focal point of disenfranchizing irrational 
desires; the Marcus we encounter in the Meditations 1s an emperor who finds it ex- 
tremely hard to live with the fact that his "authority inspires envy, ambition, syco- 
phancy, ingratitude, and disloyalty in the men around [him]."9^? Epictetus evokes the 
image of the “Friend of the Emperor” nervously attending his master’s banquet. 
Marcus finds himself at a similar banquet entertaining his ‘friends’ and at the same 
time, as it were, going through all the precepts of a therapeutic treatise On Anger in 
order to keep calm.9^8 Not letting himself be impressed by the false values others see 
and seek in him, while at the same time maintaining his friendly goodwill, is a con- 
stant callenge. 


T107 The hollow seriousness of festive proceedings; drama on stage; herds; flocks; du- 
els; puppies quarreling for the bone cast to them; a crust of bread thrown to fish in the 
aquarium; ants toiling and burdened; mice rushing here and there, fluttered; clay puppets 


642 For corrective advice, see M.Aur. Med. 4.12, 6.21, 8.16. His model in this is Antoninus Pius 
(1.16.1, 6.30.2). For help generally, e.g. 7.7 and Diskin's (2007) note on 4.12. 

643 M.Aur. Med. 6.48. 

644 А possible exception may be the Platonist Alexander (1.12) of Seleukia “Peloplaton” (DPhA 
A121), who became Marcus secretary (ab epistulis) in 170. He may have died in this office 
during the Marcomannic Wars. His biographer Philostratus has found differing accounts, but 
according to all, he was not older than sixty when he died (Vitae sophistarum 2.5, p. 82 
Kayser). 

645 Clay in Marcus Aurelius 2007, 125. 

646 Maur. Med. 5.10.1. 

647 Colish 2014, 99. 

648 MAur. Med. 11.18; compare also: 10.13, 11.14. 
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pulled by their strings. So — it's necessary to stand there meaning well (eumenes). Do not 
snort down at them. Observe and reflect (parakolouthein).5? 


It is tragic, but understandable under these circumstances, that such a great lover of 
socialbility and altruism, whose sincerest wish was to become a true citizen of the 
world state, should have famously conceived of a person's true and free self, his in- 
tellect, as an akropolis, a fortress in the center of a city.650 


9.3 Imperial Stoics: The Senate 
9.3.1 Тһе Stoic Opposition and Marcus’ Political Dream 


One consequence of this is that Marcus either did not have or had given up any hope 
of political change, so as to reduce the mismatch beween Rome, the polity he ruled, 
and the world state, in which he seems to have felt so much more at home.65! It is 
striking how little he thinks he can do. At least, the following self-exhortation only 
makes sense if he expects that individuals could resist his orders by force, and do so 
successfully. 


T108 Try to persuade them, but act even against their will whenever the reasoning of jus- 
tice leads you that way. However, should someone employ force (bia) in his resistance, 
then turn to your ability to content yourself [with whatever happens] and not to be dis- 
tressed: Employ this hindrance for practicing a different virtue. Also remember that your 
[action] impulses are with reservation and that you were not reaching [unconditionally] 
(Oregou) for what is impossible. 


He speaks of his resignation in unequivocal terms. He should not promote high- 
flowing plans to change the world with visions of political philosophy but rather do 
his daily duty and not expect to be recognized for it. The problem is that the reforms 


649 Maur. Med. 7.3; for parakolouthein, see p. 114. 

650 Maur. Med. 7.48. See P. Hadot 1992, 180-212, 460-70. 

651 On the world state as the primary political home of the emperor, see also van Ackeren 2011, 
528, 539-42. On this alienating aspect of cosmopolitanism, Feldman 2007, 1031f. Peter Brunt 
(2013, 294) argues that Marcus' Stoicism did not imply any desire for institutional change. 
The "aim" of Stoics after Zeno and Chrysippus *was to amend the spiritual condition of indi- 
viduals, not their material lot, nor the social structure" (similarly with regard to Stoics gener- 
ally, e.g., p. 61£). This overlooks the fact that, e.g. in Sen. Ep. 90, both Seneca and Posido- 
nius assume a connection between people's spiritual and material condition. For slavery as 
such a factor, see, e.g., Ep. 47.15f. 

652 M.Aur. Med. 6.50. Marcus here uses a technical term to refer to a certain type of unreserved 
impulse (orexis) that one should only have toward real goods. The impulses he discusses are 
those he has assented to, i.e. actions, not just impulse generating appearances. Compare P. 
Hadot 1992, 327-37, 480-6, and on the psychology in this passage, Reydams-Schils 2005, 
109f. 
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he would wish to effect require a change of mind. Yet, his efforts at persuasion have 
been failing, and one cannot make people change their mind by force 


T109 Do not hope for Plato's Politeia, but be satisfied with what minute progress may be 
made, and keep in mind that [what will be] the outcome of this very [progress] is also not 
particularly significant. For who could change their convictions? But without change 
of convictions, what else do you get but servitude of groaning subjects pretending to 
have been persuaded?654 


The good government of Rome Marcus envisages according to his description of 
Antoninus Pius and the advice he gives himself in the Meditations is characterized 
by careful, reasonable and well planned administration and down-to-earth kindness, 
integrity, and self-control of the person in power. If it is successful, it is good man- 
agement of the status quo, and Marcus did succeed in this aim. But this is far re- 
moved from what he really would have liked to bring about. 

Interestingly, Plato's Politeia recommends employing all kinds of force for the 
wellbeing of the state, among which a forcefully regulated education and a warrior 
class that is being lied to when necessary. The souls in the cave need to be dragged 
out of their ignorance. Marcus’ ideal state of humans, should it ever come about, is 
much more egalitarian and presupposes a Stoic psychology. He mentions a political 
model that he was able to glimpse, a vison communicated to him by his friend Cn. 
Claudius Severus Arabianus (consul in 146), who told him about famous political 
figures of the past, senators such as Cato the Younger, Thrasea Paetus, or Helvidius 
Priscus, who based their political activity on Stoic principles, stood up to the despots 
of their times, and suffered exile or death as a result. Thus he was able 


T110 to conceive the image (phantasia) of a polity constituted with laws granting equal 
rights (politeia isonomos) and goverened according to [the principles of] equality and 
equal [freedom of] speech, and of a kingship that honors nothing more than the freedom 
of the ruled. 


653 That is, if his reforms do not have the intended result, he should not be disappointed because 
it was a small change anyway. There is a variant reading (ou mikron instead of hos mikron), 
according to which Marcus would be saying “regard even that result as no mean achieve- 
ment" (Hammond's translation, 2007). This is also van Ackeren's reading (2011, 241), who 
accordingly assumes that Marcus favors a “bescheidene Politik der kleinen Schritte" (543, see 
also 545). 

654 M.Aur. Med. 9.29. I read this passage in the transmitted order without Farquard's transposi- 
tions. The word dogma that I have translated with “conviction” has terminological force. In 
Epictetus it refers to the opinions formed by judgment and the resulting concepts. For every 
person reality is such as she thinks it is, on the basis of her dogmata. — On the meaning of the 
reference to Plato's Politeia, see also van Ackeren 2011, 542f. and n. 567 above. 

655 M.Aur. Med. 1.14.1. Jsonomos means that the citzens have equal rights, but also that the same 
laws apply to everyone, irrespective of whether they constitute a right for someone. The con- 
text suggests that Marcus may also have understood laws which are designed to bring about 
equality among citizens in other respects too. 
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Such a particular state would be similar to Marcus’ world state, whose founder and 
monarch Zeus$?6 has given all his rational subjects the freedom to act as they want 
and in which there is equality — at least among those willing to assume their citizen- 
ship. 

In spite of the emphasis on equality, it is likely that what Marcus has in mind is 
not a democracy but rather equality among an elite of good men, some kind of sen- 
ate of the wise. Equality, or the pretense of it, continued to be a key concern in the 
interactions between the emperor and the senatorial elite.?7 Marcus shows the typi- 
cal disdain of philosophers for hoi polloi, the masses with their misguided judg- 
ments.®°8 There is no trace in the Meditations that the responsiblity for the lives of 
so many people, e.g. the soldiers he is leading into a war at the time, is a particular 
cause of concern for him. Once he mentions the deadly epidemic that was brought 
from Parthia to Syria in 167 during a campain of his brother and co-emperor Verus, 
then raged in the capital, and continued to infest many provinces when Marcus 
wrote the Meditations between 172 and 180: Worse than the corruption of the envi- 
ronment which caused the plague, he asserts, is corruption of the mind.9? We may 
also surmise that men from peoples outside the Roman Empire like the Sarmatans, 
actually Jazyges, whom he dismisses as “bandits” (p. 177), would not be the first to 
qualify as citizens of Marcus’ ideal state. That passage is a mental exercise in down- 
playing one's own achievements, but it is imaginable to train modesty in a different 
way, for example by telling oneself that there 1s no reason to be proud of defeating 
fellow human beings. We may thus conclude that the equals of Marcus' ideal state of 
freedom would be men with a Greco-Roman background and the higher education 
necessary to embrace the kind of freedom conceived as agency which Marcus has in 
mind. At least in the world state, it is the man who has shed his vices and come to 
himself who will be *among the nobles (aristoi) and a priest and servant of the 
gods."660 


9.3.2 Seneca's Aristocracy of Virtue 


For Emperor Marcus Aurelius, such an aristocracy was a beautiful dream; L. An- 
naeus Seneca tried to implement it — once he had lost all hope for contributing to 


656 M.Aur. Med. 4.23. 

657 See, e.g., Lendon 1997. 

658 M.Aur. Med. 3.6.3, 5.12, 6.16.2; pléthus 6.14. 

659 M.Aur. Med. 9.2. For the date of the Meditations, see Birley 2000, 213. Contrary to my inter- 
pretation, he reads this passage as a sign that “the plague was troubling him on his deathbed 
thirteen years later” (150). According to one, probably incorrect, tradition, Marcus died of 
this epidemic himself. On the possible causes of his death, see Birley 2000, 210. 

660 M.Aur. Med. 3.4.3. 
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good government in his function as mentor and Friend of Emperor Nero. Marcus 
Aurelius has enjoyed a good reputation with posterity, as a successful ruler who 
lived up to his stern principles. Seneca is the proverbial hypocrite: a billionaire 
preaching poverty and clemency to an emperor who, as he knows, just killed his 
own brother Britannicus and rival to the throne and whom he will assist in the exe- 
cution and cover-up of matricide.®! It is probably more difficult to keep one's public 
image clean if one is a courtier and not the monarch, and the actual impact Seneca 
had on the policies of his time is much harder to assess.6? However, one reason for 
the ambivalent appreciation of Seneca philosophus may be the fact that he seems to 
have changed his attitude to politics at the end of his life. His political writing 1s far 
too complex and too context-related to discuss all of it adequately in a short chapter. 
I will therefore focus on a paradigm shift of his later years and key theoretical moves 
he made to create a conceptual basis for promoting a new aristocracy not of virtue, 
as Thomas Habinek and Matthew Roller call his ргојесі,663 but of progressors seri- 
ously dedicated to becoming virtuous, eventually. 


9.3.2.1 A Change of Mind 


Seneca's most famous work, the Epistulae morales begins with an exhortation to be 
more economical with one's time and seize every day as if it were the last. This fa- 
mous letter from a famous collection has become so topical that it is hard to estimate 
what a bombshell it must have been for the contemporary public. Even after he had 
fallen in disgrace with Nero and lost his most important collaborator at court, Seneca 
was “nevertheless still extremely powerful and more than wealthy” and “the leading 
figure (princeps) among the educated and with regard to his power," so much so that 
he could seriously be discussed as a possible successor to Nero's throne.96^ Nor did 
Seneca ever retire from his public office, but probably continued to attend Senate 


661 This is, at least, the picture painted by Tacitus, one of the historians more favorable to 
Seneca's image than, e.g., Cassius Dio. On Seneca's hypocrisy, see Jones 2014, with ample 
bibliography. — The date of De clementia is uncertain because of a problem with reconstitut- 
ing the exact words of a passage and interpreting the age of Nero indicated there. Some 
scholars believe the work must have been written before Britannicus' death, or that the young 
man was not murdered at all. On these questions, see the reasonable and thorough assessment 
by Ermanno Malaspina (2009, in particular 10f., 27-9). 

662 For an assessment of Marcus as a statesman and the role of philosophy in this respect, see 
Birley 2000, Brunt 2013, and the relevant chapters in van Ackeren 2012. Still fundamental 
for Seneca is Griffin 1992, which is now complemented by Griffin 2013. 

663 Habinek 1998 and 2000; see also Roller 2001. I also wish to thank Wilfried Stroh for an eye- 
opening conversation a number of years ago. As far as I know, he never published the obser- 
vations on Sen. Ep. 8.3 and QNat. 3 praef. 2 he shared with me. 

664 Wealth and power: Tac. Ann. 15.64; princeps: Plin. HN 14.51; considered for the status of 
emperor: Tac. Ann. 15.65, Juv. 8.211f. 
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meetings in his function as former consul and remained a leading Friend of the Em- 
peror until his death. According to Tacitus, he asked twice for dismissal, which was 
twice refused, and his Campanian letters may very well have been written while he 
was accompanying Nero on his first performance tour to Naples.96^ Nor is the ad- 
dressee of the letter, Lucilius Iunior, a no-name.® He is one of those ambitious Ro- 
man knights who were the backbone of the Roman Empire's administration and also 
one of the men whose careers had been fostered by Nero's influential mentor.967 
With hard work and after a wide ranging military career, he has risen to one of the 
top jobs for men of his class: procurator of the emperor's possessions in Sicily.96 
These two men, two exemplary representatives of the elite in government and ad- 
ministration, now agree that they should, at last, “free themselves"66? and spend 
more time with the things that really matter. Seneca warns Lucilius to pay attention 
since all their time is lost when they are distracted and live aimlessly.97? Seneca's 
reservoir has been wasted almost completely, just a few dregs are left; Lucilius 
should avoid the same mistake and begin to make better use of his time immediately. 
Strenuous service to the commonwealth — Seneca's at court and the very heart of 
power, Lucilius! in the higher echelons of the military and the administration — has 
been nothing but a waste of time! 

Like De clementia, Seneca's other writings must be read within their historical 
context and often serve a practical purpose in addition to whatever philosophical 
point he may have wanted to make. Similarly, one could interpret such utterances 
and the whole of the Epistulae morales as an attempt to create a public facade in or- 
der to explain Seneca's increasing distance to Nero, just as Tacitus describes his be- 
havior after two failed requests for retirement. After the first, 


T111 he cancels the rituals of the power he previously held (instituta prioris potentiae), 
sends home the crowds of morning visitors, avoids being attended by an entourage, and 
is rarly seen in the City, as if he were kept at home by ill health or philosophical stud- 
ы 671 

les. 


Later, after the fire of Rome, when Nero begins to loot the temples of Italy and the 
provinces to finance his palace and the reconstruction works, Seneca “begged Nero 
to be allowed to retreat to a more distant country estate," in order not to be associat- 


665 Тас. Ann. 14.56 and 15.45; in Campania: Tac. Ann. 15.33f.; Griffin 1992, 358f. 

666 Sen. Ep. 19.3. 

667 Sen. Ep. 44.2, 31.9. On Seneca lobbying for Lucilius, see Griffin 1992, 80f., 91. 

668 Sen. Ep. 14.8, 31.9, 51.1, 79.1, ONat. 4a praef. 1. — Seneca takes care to enhance the impor- 
tance of his younger friend. For the people in Sicily, he is a great man, whose every move is 
watched (Ep. 43.3). His career could continue even further (Ep. 19.5, 8), and as we learn in 
the Naturales quaestiones published roughly at the same time, it would be possible for him to 
turn his procuratorship into a fullblown provincial command (QNat. 4a praef. 1: imperium). 

669 Seneca uses the word vindicare, which evokes the manumission of slaves. 

670 Sen. Ep. 1.1: "aliud agentibus." 

671 Tac. Ann. 14.56. 
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ed with such sacrilege, and after this was not granted, kept to his bedroom, faking 
health issues," or so was the rumor at the time.972 However, even though old age, 
death and ilIness are recurring topics in the letters, the rejection of his previous polit- 
ical activity is expressed much more loudly and clearly than one would expect of a 
feeble old man retiring to prepare for his end. As Gareth Williams has shown, we 
should read the slightly earlier Naturales quaestiones and the Epistulae morales as 
one project,” and in both we find the same attitude to public service expressed un- 
equivocally. 

Right at the start of the Naturales quaestiones, Seneca regrets the “many years 
wasted with pointless efforts" and a “lifetime not spent well." 674 Early in the Epistu- 
lae morales, he says that it was “only late and exhausted from an Odyssey of errors” 
that he found “е right way,”675 probably alluding to the image of disoriented trav- 
elers trying to get to the good life of bliss but wandering off in the wrong direction 
which he had introduced so lavishly at the beginning of his earlier treatise De vita 
beata, a defense of his life as a wealthy courtier showcasing its author as very well 
oriented about what is good and what is not.676 

To make sure no one misses the point at the beginning of the Naturales quaes- 
tiones, the first of the large works he composed in that latest period of his life, 
Seneca launches into a long diatribe against historiography and its lowly and impure 
subjects, which cannot compare with the study of Nature, and drives home the point 
again in a later preface: The great wars of empires are like battles of апїз.5°77 In con- 
trast to this, “the man who has left behind Senate, the Forum, and all administration 
of the commonwealth (res publica) in order to take leave for greater things" is “pure 
and unadulterated. "678 

Most scholars take Seneca's professed change of mind seriously. Gareth Williams 
highlights the therapeutic aspect of the new perspective on Rome, an aspect already 
acknowledged by Jochem Küppers and Bardo Gauly.$? At the same time, Сашу 
suggests the failure of that therapeutic strategy; he also reads the Naturales quaes- 
tiones as an expression of the anxiety among elites in late Neronian times, of a sense 
that a catastrophe is present. The question is then whether Seneca’s late work shows 
him “attempt[ing] to hold society at a safe distance," as Amanda Wilcox propos- 


672 Tac. Ann. 15.45. The Epistulae morales and Tacitus’ account only mention villas close to 
Rome or locations in Campania as Seneca's residences. 

673 Williams 2014. 

674 QNat. 3 praef. 2: "inter vana studia." This was originally the first book of the work; see 
Hine's preface to his translation (2010, 1) with further references. — The topic of regret recurs 
in Ep. 68.11-14 and 98.14. 

675 Sen. Ep. 8.3. 

676 De Pietro 2014. 

677 Historiography: Sen. ONat. 3 praef. 5-10; battles of ants: ONat. 1 praef. 9-11. 

678 Sen. Ep. 73.4: "sincerus et purus." 

679 Williams 2012 and 2014; Küppers 1996; Gauly 2004. 
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еѕ,680 or whether the change was more one of his internal attitude, so that one “con- 

tinues to ‘do the same things, but not in the same manner," 6?! which may include 

attempts at reforming some social practices by judicious reinterpreation in a Stoic 
682 

sense. 


9.3.2.2 A New Start 


There are various signs that Seneca envisaged the last period of his life as a new 
start rather than a time to hide in resignation and lick his wounds. The sheer volume 
of his literary production within those few years and the interconnectedness of the 
single works is striking. In addition to at least one short treatise, the Naturales 
quaestiones, and the Epistulae morales, he composed a further multi-volume work 
on ethics, the Libri moralis philosophiae, which are now 1051.683 Seneca's expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction and regret with his previous life occur at the beginning of the 
new works and together with descriptions of an ongoing project, which is explicitly 
the alternative to what he has done before. In the Epistulae morales he reacts to Lu- 
cilius" question how he can recommend a life in retreat even though Stoics “order” 
their adherents “to die engaged in action." 694 He clarifies that what he recommends 
is not retirement; he is working as hard as he can for others. The new “right way" he 
has found is thus a better way to be sociable, and one that leads to more benefit for 
others than the services one provides to friends in the Senate or the Forum.®*> 

The political character of his new activity 1s less explicit in the preface to the 
Naturales quaestiones, but there too the tone is far from resigned. The new project is 
immense, and again a sociable activity: He plans “to take a tour of the cosmos and 
detect its causes and secrets in order to make them known to others." Hard work will 
make up for the lost time. Just as in the Epistulae morales, he will not allow himself 
to be distracted with business affairs and the care for his own property. He will turn 
regret into a move toward what is honorable.®8° Unlike Hannibal, who could not ac- 
cept his defeat and “even in his old age did not stop looking for a new war in every 
corner," Seneca encourages us to accept change, even the alternating rise and down- 


680 Wilcox 2012, 16. 

681 Reydams-Schils 2005, 98, quoting from Sen. Ep. 18.4, 5.2f. One of the main questions raised 
in her book is how the Stoics of the Imperial Age saw the self as a mediator between Stoic 
ideal and social reality. 

682 See in particular Griffin 2013, a discussion of De beneficiis, a work on patronage and 
practices of gift-giving constitutive of Roman social bonds, which was composed before the 
break with Nero. 

683 On possible connections between the three works, see Williams 2014. We have fragments and 
titles of several further treatises, some of which may belong to this late period as well. 

684 Sen. Ep. 8.1. 

685 Better than supporting a candidate in the Senate or a friend in a law case: Sen. Ep. 8.6. 

686 Sen. ONat. 3 praef. 1-3. Disregard for his own affairs also in Sen. Ep. 8.2. 
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fall of whole states and ancient empires, as part of the processes in Nature. It is im- 
portant not to despair. “What are you lying here? You have been carried to the low- 
est point. Now is the time to rise again!"687 

Unlike Hannibal, Seneca will accept defeat and take it as an occasion for a fresh 
start. But as the counter-example of Hannibal also shows, the resurgence is not one 
in the politics of the day. Seneca does not wish to recover lost ground or promote his 
personal affairs.55$ What he has understood is that his ambitions, so far, have been 
too modest.6® The truly great things are not wealth or political power. Like the al- 
lures of social progress that draw Epictetus’ upstart into an increasingly tighter net 
of mental bondage (p. 172ff.), Seneca characterizes such gifts of Fortune as baits 
that enslave those who foolishly swallow the hook. His new philosophical endeavor 
will rescue those heeding his warnings and show them the road to true freedom 
(vera libertas).9? Real greatness and what is good and honorable (honestum) are to 
be found in philosophy, in an endeavor that encompasses the whole world and future 
generations.©! 

Like Marcus Aurelius, Seneca imagines a social space on a cosmic scale, and 
there is ample evidence that he too conceptualizes a world state in the Stoic sense. 
But no other Stoic finds more striking expressions for the sublimity of that world 
state — and for the social position its citizens can assume. Where Marcus humbly ac- 
knowledges his status as one of many and his duty to obey the gods, Seneca stresses 
the greatness of the Stoic sage and thus also of the aspirations entertained by the 
philosophers who follow in his steps. 


T112 [...] since we gave to the sage a state (res publica) worthy of him, that is, the 
world, he is never outside the state, even when he has retired. On the contrary, maybe he 
leaves behind a small corner to pass on to greater, more significant expanses and, award- 
ed his position in heaven, begins to understand on what a lowly place he sat when he 
mounted the [consul’s] chair or the tribunal.°°? 


It was a well known Stoic tenet, at least since Chrysippus and also shared by the oth- 
er Roman Stoics, that there is a god in every human being, that person’s divine lead- 
ing part or inner daimon.9?? But Seneca is unique among Stoics in the way he places 
the perfect human on level ground with the gods. In De providentia, for example, the 


687 Sen. QNat. 3 praef. 6-9. 

688 Sen. Ep. 8.2; ONat. 3 praef. 2. 

689 Sen. ONat. 3 praef. 10. 

690 Baits: Sen. Ep. 8.4-6; freedom: 8.7f. 

691 Sen. ONat. 3 praef. 1; Ep. 8.2. For a Roman, the word honestum has also a social dimension. 
The adjective is derived from honos (honor; high office"). 

692 Sen. Ep. 68.2 = SVF 3.696. In Latin sella, which is a reference to the sella curulis, a type of 
chair reserved for high ranking state officials. The tribunal is an elevated stage, e.g. for a 
magistrate or governor holding court in a province. Further evidence is presented in Wild- 
berger 2006, 3.2.1.3. See also Williams 2016. 

693 Wildberger 2006, 3.1.3.5. See also p. 218f., below. 
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gods are like loving fathers training the sages-to-be and admiring the performance of 
Cato the Younger, their foster son (alumnus).9^ A human sage is not inferior to the 
gods; he just exists for a shorter time. Philosophy places men “with God." A man 
who agrees with God is not dragged along; he accompanies his father, ruler, and 
master over the celestial vault. The human mind 


T113 cannot be held back from [...] immense untertakings, from roaming beyond all lim- 
its (in infinitum) as a companion to those in һеауеп.69% 


Another dimension in which the cosmic range according to Seneca extends farther 
than that of other Stoics is time. The idea of defining rationality in terms of time 15, 
of course, older. Already Chrysippus clarified that the senses do not have access to 
the past and the future and that these are only understood by "internal speech," i.e. 
rational thought.997 Seneca sets off humans from beasts by their access to all time, in 
a move we already find in the introductory part of Cicero's De officiis, which draws 
on Panaetius.9* Seneca also develops another Middle Stoic’s, Posidonius’, innova- 
tion of a conceptual, extended “now” into something closer to the specious present 
or Gegenwartsfenster of modern psychology and consciousness studies.9?? Reason 
allows the self tenderly balancing on that fleeting moment to reach out and join God, 
the perfect reason of all, also in the fourth dimension. 


T114 Since Nature allows us to proceed into a partnership of all time periods (consortium 
omnis aevi), why then don't we leave behind that tiny, fleeting, transitional moment and 
dedicate ourselves with all our mind to what is unmeasured, eternal, that which we share 
with those who are better [than us]?79? 


9.3.2.3 A New Elite of Equals: The Network of Progressor Friends 


Seneca applies this temporal dimension of rational beings also to human communi- 
ties — and not just in the characteristic Roman manner of defining oneself in relation 
to the customs of the forefathers (mos maiorum) as exemplified in historical myths 
about great men. Based on his close study of the Naturales quaestiones, Harry Hine 
argues that Seneca “is constructing a community of inquirers that stretches across 
the centuries.”7°! In the Naturales quaestiones, this community begins with the Pre- 


694 Sen. Prov. = Dial. 1.1.5-2.12. 

695 Sen. Ep. 53.11, Ep. 124.21: “cum deo,” Ep. 107.11. 

696 Sen. Ben. 3.20.1. 

697 Chalcid. In Tim. 220, p. 223 Waszink and Jensen = SVF 2.879. 

698 Cic. Off. 1.11 — Panetius, frg. 98 van Straaten/55 Alesse. 

699 On Seneca's philosophy of time and its in relation to earlier Stoicism, see Wildberger 2006, 
2:3. 

700 Sen. Brev. — Dial. 10.14.2. Compare also Sen. Ep. 102.22, 124.16f., Wildberger 2006, 2.3.5.9. 

701 Hine 2006, 58. 
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socratics, but if we also take into account Seneca's other works, we may say that it 
begins with the earliest, now unknown, philosophers who started the great intellec- 
tual project in parallel to the technological progress discussed in Epistula moralis 
90. Hine demonstrates how Seneca both marginalizes contemporary Rome (especial- 
ly in comparison to the way it is foregrounded in Pliny the Elder's"? Naturalis his- 
toria a few years later) and at the same time connects his research to the realities of 
his own time. Like Zeno's Politeia, Seneca's Naturales quaestiones deal with mat- 
ters relevant to people of his generation and are no offlandish ivory tower dream. 
His work is an invitation here and now to join “a wider republic of the learned, "70? 
in which there is no difference betweeen Greeks and Romans and in which all par- 
ticipants cooperate on a joint research project to further the progress of human 
knowledge, all with equal standing. Not only does Seneca assert his freedom to criti- 
cize earlier theories; through the literary device of a skeptical interlocutor, he also 
invites each reader of the work to take the same stance. 

This republic is not one exclusively of books and schools. For Seneca it is deeply 
political; it is his effort to bridge the gap between the ideal cosmic state of the per- 
fect gods and a world state including fallible humans. We have already seen how he 
describes earlier Stoics as legislators in the service of the greater res publica (p. 
160£,T90f.). Sometimes, he compares the debates between schools and theories to 
votes in the Senate.” He also frames this community as а family, in which earlier 
philosophers are the ancestors, the maiores, who confer nobility on their contempo- 
rary successors." Most prominently, however, the community is one of friendship 
in the uniquely Roman blend of patronage, mutual support, love, and company that 
is amicitia. The better ones in the quote above (T114) are not only the gods, but also 
the earlier philosophers with whom опе can spend time in a friendly dispute.7?6 Bas- 
ing the community he envisages on friendship, he distinguishes it from more closed 
social forms like the private school of a philosopher and his students, the thiasos of a 
group of philosophers, or an association (collegium) of private persons formed to 
achieve a common aim and modelled on, but separate from, the structures of the 
ѕќаќе. 70? Just as Habinek and Roller claim, the members of this republic of friends 
are rather like an order or social class, an aristocracy, only that this elite is an open 
and inclusive network? without restricted access. Anyone willing may join. 


702 23/24-79 CE; DPhA P204. Pliny published that work in 77 CE and dedicated it to Titus, the 
son of Emperor Vespasian and his father's successor (79-81 CE). 

703 Hine 2006, 60; see also Reydams-Schils 2005, 98. 

704 See, e.g., Sen. Ep. 21.9, and already De vita beata — Dial. 7.3.2. 

705 Sen. Ep. 44.2f. 

706 Sen. Brev. = Dial. 10.14.1-3. 

707 See Zamfir 2013, 46f. for a quick up-to-date description. 

708 Ido not use the term “network” in the technical sense of the social sciences. An example of 
this approach applied to amicitiae in the Late Republic is Rollinger 2014. Rather, it is in anal- 
ogy to the Stoic conception of the network of causes which is God in his function as Fate 
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This, I wish to argue, is also the primary sense in which Seneca conceives of the 
relation between people in the past and the future. Unlike the haughty, inaccessible 
patrons whose help one needs to make a career in his day, the philosophers of old are 
superiors that welcome everyone who turns to them with open arms like a friend.” 
He himself, in his own works, most emphatically in the Epistulae morales, opens his 
arms to later generations in whose interests he асіѕ.7!0 His model as a writer is the 
Roman philosopher Sextius, who reaches out to his readers and encourages them to 
join him in making progress (T74 on p. 115). Seneca pours himself into his writing, 
is his writings, insofar as “the productive intellect that is responsible for a person's 
literary achievements is in the end not distinct from the animus as productive of ev- 
erything he or she does," according to an argument developed throughout the letters 
but most prominently in Epistula moralis 84.71! With the choice of the genre of let- 
ters7!? Seneca is able to assume a voice which speaks directly not only to the ad- 
dressee Lucilius but anyone at any time who takes up the collection and heeds its 
first words, “Yes, do this!" 

The literary form of the letter also allows Seneca to showcase’? more fully how 
this world-wide web of friends with a common intellectual project is supposed to 
function. This is necessary because the project is not just one of scientific research 
and knowledge acquisition. It concerns the art of life in all its respects. As discussed 
above (p. 188f.), Seneca’s late writings may have also been meant as a face-saving 
measure to make the break between Emperor Nero and his advisor appear less dis- 
reputable — also for Nero himself. We do not have sufficient information for a reli- 
able reconstruction of the political views of the so-called Stoic senatorial opposition 
whose representatives impressed Marcus Aurelius,’!* but we still have some idea of 


(compare T36 on p. 63; I do not wish to claim that Seneca himself deliberately conceptual- 
ized social relations in this manner, but I do claim that, as a Stoic, he was familiar with this 
way of thinking about interconnected individuals). There is an underlying principle constitut- 
ing the network: the Active Principle and Cause in the case of Fate; human political nature 
with its orientation toward both concord and virtue in the case of progressor friendship. All 
the same, the relations between parts are equally constitutive of the network, and they are in- 
terconnected with each other and the whole through individual relationships, just as causes 
act by directly touching other bodies. As will be demonstrated, Seneca’s network extends 
over time and not only space, just like the network of causes that is Fate. As a descriptor of a 
social phenomenon, the word “network” points to fuzzy boundaries of a group (one can al- 
ways add further nodes and meshes); the lack of fixed directions or hierarchies; the fact that 
members of the network can be connected to others by multiple relations; and the fact that the 
relationships are reciprocal, not just logically but in such a way that both partners in a pair 
need to be invested in the relationship for a progressor friendship to occur. 

709 Sen. Brev. = Dial. 10.14.4f. 

710 Sen. Ep. 8.2: “posterorum negotium ago.” 

711 See Graver 2014; the quote is from p. 291. 

712 See, e.g., Thraede 1980, 200f. 

713 See Schafer 2011 and Wildberger 2014a with further literature. 

714 See p. 185, and on that opposition, e.g., Malitz 1985; Griffin 1992, 362-6; Brunt 2013, chs. 
7-8. 
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the forms their political activism would take. Similar to Seneca's elite of progres- 
sors, they interacted in networks of like-minded friends that included family rela- 
tions through marriage. They also impressed by speaking their mind freely in the 
Senate when others were wary of offending the emperor. If we can trust Tacitus' 
testmony, a third type of resistance consisted in demonstrative absence. When 
Thrasea Paetus decided to no longer attend Senate meetings or join his peers on oth- 
er offical occasions, it was a matter for discussion even in the provinces, or so 
Thrasea’s detractors can argue with some plausibility in the allegations Tacitus at- 
tributes to them."'? 

When narrating Thrasea’s death at the orders of Nero, Tacitus himself presents 
the Stoic senator as an alternative monarch holding court and creating a veritable 
counter-public (Gegenóffentlichkeit) in competition with the Senate and the real 
court of the emperor.’!° The wealth and power of the senatorial class was conducive 
to such a move, as was the system of patronage in which the great patrons were also 
called *kings."7!7 Private men of social standing created for themselves little courts 
with more or less secluded spaces so that status could be measured by the proximity 
of access awarded to that important person.7!? This is the paradigm Tacitus has in 
mind when he allows the reader to join the crowd of visitors that witnesses the great 
man in his final hours. Seneca too describes the relation between contemporary stu- 
dents of philosophy and ancient philosophers as one of clients knocking at the door 
of a patron (p. 194), and the same relation obtains among Roman practicians of phi- 
losophy of his own day as they are portrayed in the Epistulae morales. He recom- 
mends to his friend Lucilius: 


T115 Spend your time with those who will make you a better man; admit those into your 
company whom you yourself can make better than they are."!? 


This reflects the characteristic Roman practices of morning greeting (salutatio) and 
accompanying (deducere). The friend of lower status seeks out the one with higher 
status, while the higher ranking friend “admits” his lesser friend into his house. Un- 
like the monarchic relationship we witness at Thrasea's death, however, this passage 
from the Epistulae morales and the corpus of letters as a whole present a network of 
friends in which everyone plays the roles both of teacher and of learner, both admit- 
ting others he thinks worthy of his efforts and seeking out a more advanced pro- 
gressor to improve with. Yet, unlike Tacitus' historical narrative, in which the reader 


715 Tac. Ann. 15.22.3; Griffin 1992, 362; Reydams-Schils 2005, 107. Lana (1996) discusses key 
passages from the Epistulae morales demonstrating Seneca's awareness of this problem. 

716 Wildberger 2014c. 

717 OLD s.v. rex 8. On the political role of patrons in Imperial Rome, see Nicols 2014 with fur- 
ther literature; on patronage generally, e.g., Wallace-Hadrill 1989. 

718 For impressive illustrations of this practice, see Wallace-Haddrill 1994. 

719 Sen. Ep. 7.8. 
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18 only an eye witness, the chosen genre of letters draws the reader into the progres- 
sor network as well — not least because of the fact that the corpus consists only of 
letters by the sender ‘Seneca’ and thus leaves the reader to play the role of ‘Lucilius’ 
himself, filling the blanks left by the missing other half of the dialogue. 720 

One consequence of this network structure of relations in the Epistulae morales in 
contrast to circles centering on one great man is that it creates equality and down- 
plays existing hierarchies, a feature of Roman amicitia generally, even where in fact 
there was a patron-client relationship."?! The society of learned learners Seneca has 
in mind is thus truly a republic in which all members have the same status. Another 
consequence of the network structure is the fact that no one competes for superior 
authority with the emperor. Seneca's republic need not necessarily position itself 
against existing political structures. As Harry Hine and Bardo Сашу have shown, 22 
the emperor may in actual fact constitute an opposing power. When decrying how 
the derelict philosophy schools are at his time, Seneca does not need to name the 
cause of the new fashion for dancing classes that keeps away the students eager to 
train for a perfomance on the stage like their ruler.?? While he, Seneca, attends the 
lectures of the philosopher Metronax, the theater of Naples nearby 15 packed and ev- 
eryone intent on the competitions. Even though Seneca only mentions contests of 
flute players, trumpeters, and public criers, at least the contemporary reader knew 
very well that Nero himself was performing as a singer on the same occasion for 
several days.?^ However, as Hine also shows, Seneca suggests another, better role 
that the emperor could play: He could be a patron and supporter of the intellectual 
project. 

In the Epistulae morales, Seneca adds to such a function the very role that Mar- 
cus Aurelius later embraces in his Meditations:’2> The emperorer may also be a ruler 
who protects the freedom of the ruled. In a passage that is often read as a comment 
on the opposition of Stoic senators, Seneca rejects the idea that “those faithfully de- 
voted to philosophy" are intent on resisting whatever authority happens to be man- 
aging public affairs.” Freedom here takes the form of unperturbed otium, as peace 


720 This is a description in a late Hellenistic treatise Оп Style attributed to an otherwise unknown 
Demetrius, who discussed the generic characteristics of letters (De elocutione 223). De- 
metrius also enhances a feature that makes the letter particularly useful for interaction with a 
reader and creating an exemplary character (227): “One might even say that each writer pro- 
duces an image of his own soul (psukhe) with his letter. It is certainly possible to perceive the 
character of the writer also from other types of discourse, but no other compares in this re- 
spect to a letter." See also, e.g., Schafer 2009 and 2011. 

721 See,e.g., Williams 2012, 25f.; 44-54. 

722 Сашу 2004; Hine 2006. 

723 Sen. ONat. 7.32. 

724 Sen. Ep. 76.4; Suet. Ner. 20.2; Griffin 1992, 360. 

725 M.Aur. Med. 1.14.1. 

726 Sen. Ep. 73.1: "per quos publica administrantur." See, e.g., Griffin 1992, 360-6. 
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and security for the polity as a whole?’ and as “control over one's own time" (arbi- 
trium sui temporis), the leisure that for a man of the elite consists in exemption from 
public duties.7?3 The philosopher thus left in peace will be grateful; he will love and 
honor his ruler or whoever the administrator may be like a parent or even вой, 2 
just as he worships his philosophy teachers, who have led him “ош of this maze" of 
political ambitions and struggles for wealth and power.?? As we see it in Marcus 
Aurelius’ reflections, the letter writer makes it unmistakably clear that the real social 
and political life is not that of the polity which serves his studies by protecting them. 
The material possessions and honor which those striving for a political career hope 
to acquire are worthless in comparison to what is available for a citizen of the cos- 
mos. 


T116 The greed of mortals is foolish to separate off [private] possessions and property 
and not to regard anything its own that is public [property] (publicum). Contrary to this, 
the sage judges nothing more his own than what he shares in a partnership (consortium) 
with [all] humankind. [...] Add to this that great and true goods are not distributed in 
such a way that each receives a tiny portion: They accrue to every recipient [undivided], 
as a whole.”?! 


Naturally, this devaluation of political status pertains to the very dignitaries protect- 
ing the leisured philosopher. If they are content with the honors of their local polity, 
they will be poor and insignificant in comparison to the great thinkers they serve. 

Even the god-like honor attributed by the grateful philosopher — and due to a Ro- 
man emperor anyway, who was worshipped as a god even in his lifetime — is not as 
special as it may seem. Philosophers are particularly grateful because they gain more 
than others from public peace: the goods shared in the world state, as indicated 
above, and in addition to this also the option to become gods themselves. Theirs is a 
free time (otium) “that is spent among gods and makes [men into] gods."7? Even 
more than that, it makes men equal to Jupiter, the highest god of all. This is so be- 
cause neither exceeds the other in perfect rationality, and both are equally sociable 
and generous. 


T117 Jupiter is the owner of everything, but obviously has handed everything over to 
others for them to own. He himself draws only this utility from it that he is the cause for 
everyone to be able to use it. A sage watches everything in the possession of others and 
looks down upon such things with no less calm than Jupiter, and respects himself even 
more insofar as Jupiter is not able to use those things while the sage does not want to.7?? 


29 66 


727 Sen. Ep. 73.1: “tranquillo otio;" 2: “securitas publica;” 4: “tuto;” 6: “рах, 
728 Sen. Ep. 73.10; 73.4 (see p. 189); Lana 1996. 

729 Sen. Ep. 73.2, 10. 

730 Sen. Ep. 73.4-6. 

731 Sen. Ep. 73.7, 8. 

732 Sen. Ep. 73.11. 

733 Sen. Ep. 73.14. 
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We may read this as an expression of precisley that stubborn and arrogant insubordi- 
nation Seneca rejects in his disclaimer at the beginning of the letter, and there is no 
reason to put such irony beyond him. Read in this manner, the letter is one of the 
many exhortations to join the new nobility of real greatness and real wealth which 
Seneca so emphatically promotes by depicting the glories of the cosmic common- 
wealth (p. 191f.). On the other hand, read by a reasonable person that understands 
the hierarchy between local polity and world state, it might be an invitation to join 
that larger community as well and assume a politically more significant role than 
just only enjoying one's rule over the Roman Empire for the gratification of some 
selfish ambition. 

Another reason why Seneca may have chosen the genre of letters for the most 
powerful expression of his philosophy is that he needs a partner for the theoretical 
innovation he brings to the field of Stoic social philosophy in that work. In Zeno's 
Politeia Eros is the god that brings about the freedom, friendship, and concord con- 
stitutive and preservative of the state (p. 111ff.). Seneca adapts this Greek institution 
to formulate a concept of amicitia for progressors that is mutual, between equals, 
and a full relationship in its own sense, not just a defective quasi-philia. According 
to the Early Stoics, only sages are capable of true philia-friendship as agreement 
about all matters of life. Seneca removes what 1s objectionable for a Roman in eros 
— inequality and pederasty, which in Rome was conceived as denigrating for the pas- 
sive partner and thus also as inacceptably hierarchical — and dignifies the relations 
between fools who are determined to make progress toward virtue.7?^ In the Epistu- 
lae morales Seneca both defines and displays his new type of progressor friendship, 
which constitutes the material from which he weaves the network of his republic of 
the learning and the learned, or his aristocracy of the not-yet-virtuous. At the same 
time it is his suggestion how members of that aristocracy may eventually join the 
ranks of full citizens in the world state. 

Seneca's innovation allows non-sage people to bond in true friendships of their 
own kind. Every fool at whatever stage of progress can practice it in its fullest sense. 
It comes about 


T118 when equal volition pulls minds into a partnership of desiring what is honorable. 
[...] they know that they have everything in common, and even more so their prob- 
lems.735 


Full philia as “harmony” (sumphonia), which consists in “having the same beliefs 
about the things in life” and “the knowledge of common goods,"7?6 remains the pre- 
serve of sages. By replacing “the same beliefs” and “knowledge” in the standard 


734 Fora fuller exposition with detailed references, see Wildberger 2017a. 
735 Sen. Ep. 6.3. 
736 Stob. 2.7.11k, p. 106 = T64. 
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definition with equal volition and substituting the common possession of goods, i.e. 
honorable things, (a) with the shared desire for what is honorable and (b) with the 
friends" awareness that they share their shortcomings (aduersa), Seneca proposes a 
definition under which progressors may fall. These are persons who strive to be- 
come better men but are well aware how far they are still removed from virtue. The 
mutual attraction consists in the commitment observed in the other and in the signs 
of the other's progress. Zeno's sage falls in love with a youth that displays an excep- 
tional “bloom of virtue,” i.e. signs that, later, the other may become a sage him- or 
herself (p. 108ff.). Seneca's progessor seeks the friendship of another in whom he 
recognizes the same urge — even more than talent — for achieving virtue. The two 
impulses, the quasi-erotic desire directed at someone whom one believes capable of 
becoming a partner in a philia of sages and the strong desire to realize that prospect 
by both making and becoming virtuous oneself, are interlinked. They forge a close 
bond of orientation both toward each other and, at the same time, toward what 15 
honorable and thus truly good. These impulses are epibolai (“efforts”) of the same 
type as the eros-impulses a sage has toward beautiful talents. In the relationship to 
the beloved, the sage has only one such impulse, to make a friend by helping the 
other to become a virtuous person. The progressor friend has this same impulse but 
also the impulse of the beloved of a sage, as he is making an effort to become a sage 
himself too and thus a friend in the full traditional Stoic sense. 

When ‘Seneca’ and ‘Lucilius’ interact with each other and numerous further pro- 
gressors in the Epistulae morales, teachers as well as fellow learners and students 
and mentees, the reader is presented with a possible form of life and role models to 
emulate.7?7 Even more than that, since books become people, patrons, friends, char- 
acters (ingenia) cast into text, the reader 15 invited to befriend the author speaking to 
her through the ages, just as Seneca himself knocks at the door of earlier philoso- 
phers. We are given to understand that in writing Seneca gives the strongest effort he 
is capable of to make us, the people of posterity, better men and women. Doing this, 
the author, Lucius Annaeus, acts in his own interest. Not only does he improve him- 
self in the process, nor is it just the addressee ‘Lucilius’ who is to become his 
friend.’38 He reaches out to his readers too, encouraging them to give an effort to 
become his friends and carry on the torch of philosophical, and this means for him 
also political, progress by recruiting, in their turn, citizens for the state that is the 
cosmos. 

It is hard to say whether L. Annaeus thought he could actually be benefited from 
such a positive result. Interestingly, we find some discussion of the question in his 
letters. He clearly states that goods still to come in the future are not yet goods for 


737 Wildberger 2014a. 
738 Sen. Ep. 35.1. 
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someone in the present.” But this does not preclude that the future good is good 
when it is coming to pass in a future present, and Seneca explicitly supports a Stoic 
claim that recognition (claritas) after death 15 a good thing. He himself expresses his 
confidence that he will be popular among future generations, that they will be grate- 
ful to him."^? Even if that good then may no longer be perceived by him and his soul 
has dispersed after his death, it would certainly benefit the community and so be a 
good for all humankind with whom a sage has everything of value in common 
(T116). 

Was Seneca's advocacy for a new elite network successful? In Tacitus we find 
traces of a historiography appreciative of Seneca's achievements, and I have tried to 
make a case that Tacitus himself may have reacted to Seneca's model of friendship 
in his account of the man in the Annals."! Among later Stoics there is a deep si- 
lence. The speaker of Epictetus' Diatribes only refers to his teacher Musonius Ru- 
fus, who does not mention Seneca either. Musonius certainly and Epictetus and Arri- 
an most likely knew Latin well enough to read the most eminent and popular Latin 
prose author of the first century CE. Marcus Aurelius read him too, as we know 
from the letters he exchanged with his rhetoric professor Fronto,” but does not 
mention Seneca in the Meditations. If Seneca had any influence on men like Mar- 
cus' friend Severus and the Stoic senators admired by him, we simply are in no pos- 
ition to tell. 


739 Sen. Ep. 117.26-9. 
740 Sen. Ep. 102.3-19; 21.5: "habebo apud posteros gratiam." As the relation of an individual to a 
group, gratia can also be popularity based on some service or merit. 


741 Wildberger 2015. 
742 Fronto. Ep. p. 149f. van den Hout = De orationibus 2-7. 
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10. A Few Modern Receptions and Parallels 


The last chapter of this book is dedicated to the afterlife of Stoic political thought. It 
focuses on two pivotal figures, Justus Lipsius and Kant, whose creative adaptations 
of Stoicism to the concerns of their own times led to revealing transformations and 
had a significant impact on the modern perception of that philosophical school. The 
third and final reception to be discussed is Martha C. Nussbaum's Capabilities Ap- 
proach, which grew out of critical engagement with the modern tradition and, at the 
same time, direct study of the ancient thinkers themselves. 

The chapter will also touch upon cosmopolitanism, but beyond a few essential 
points to be made in the discussion of Kant and Nussbaum, it does not cover the re- 
lation of Stoicism to modern theories of natural law, international law, or global jus- 
tice. This seems permissible, given the focus of this book on conceptions of the state 
and not of law or justice in themselves, and is warranted because of the complexity 
of the subject. Most importantly, such a discussion cannot be had without elucidat- 
ing the role of Cicero in that tradition, and this is a task far beyond the scope of this 
book.79 Two other strands of reception worthy of closer study would be Stoic ideas 
in modern environmental philosophy, especially through Spinoza's influence on the 
“Deep Ecology" of Arne Ness, and the broad and constant engagement with Sto- 
icism by continental philosophers, such as Michel Foucault and Gilles Deleuze.” 


10.1 Justus Lipsius 


Justus Lipsius (1574-1606) was probably the most influential transmitter of Stoicism 
in early modern Europe and himself deeply impressed by the writings of Seneca, 
whose works he edited at the end of his life. Lipsius proposes what might be dubbed 
a form of ‘virtue politics’ of rationality and emotional control in which he tried to 
strike a balance between *a theological-ecclesiastical grounding of the state and po- 
litics as a purely rationally founded technology,” as he had enountered it in Machi- 


743 For the importance of Cicero, see, e.g., Asmis 2008. A brief overview of the role of Stoicism 
in the natural law tradition is Kaufmann 2008. Specifically concerning Hugo Grotius and Sto- 
icism, see, e.g., Ford 1996, Blom and Winkel 2001-02, Miller 2003, Lindberg 2011, or 
Brooke 2012, ch. 2. 

744 For Spinoza, see e.g. Long 2003, Klessinger 2008, and Miller 2003 as well as 2016; on Sto- 
icism and Deep Ecology, Velayos Castelo 1996. An introduction to the large body of litera- 
ture on continental philosophy and Stoicism is Bénatouil 2016. See also https://stoicisms.wor 
dpress.com/bristol-conference-documents, the website to a conference at the University of 
Bristol, “Stoicism and Continental Philosophy,” organized by Kurt Lampe in 2016. 
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avelli's work.”45 Even though Lipsius is characterized as a Neo-Stoic, his thought is 
eclectic, not only but also because of his Christian sensibilites. His political writings 
must be understood within the context of the constitutional and confessional con- 
flicts that racked Europe and his own shifting fatherland(s), the Low Countries, dur- 
ing the Counter-Reformation and the European Wars of Religion.7^6 However, Lip- 
sius’ influence ranged far wider than his immediate historical context. He was a gift- 
ed teacher with many students at Leuven and Leiden, where Hugo Grotius studied 
only a few years after he left."" His Politica was the “first Neostoic work on the 
theory of the state."7^* Widely read and translated into multiple languages, it in- 
spired both writing and university studies in prudentia civilis, or political science, 
and Stoicizing mirrors of princes.”49 


10.1.1 Public Evils and Contingent Laws in De Constantia 


The title of Lipsius" most famous work alludes to the second of Seneca's Dialogi 
entitled De constantia ѕаріепії,750 which argues, according to the subtitle, that “a 
sage can suffer neither injustice nor insult.” Basing his argument on the distinction 
between real harm and dispreferred indifferents, the Roman Stoic wishes to demon- 
strate the invulnerability of a perfect human being, that apparently super-human re- 
silience and self-sufficiency of the sage. It is possible because the providential order 
of the world provides every human being with all that is required for complete bliss. 
Lipsius, on the other hand, writes about the suffering of ordinary people, and about 
what he calls “evils” (mala). In the title and in the preface to the first book he explic- 
itly spells out his innovative approach. He writes De constantia libri duo qui allo- 
quium praecipue continent in publicis malis (1584), i.e. a work that provides com- 
fort and consolation (alloquium) and does so with regard not to the individual nega- 
tive things generally addressed in Stoic ethics (e.g. death and illness, pain, bereave- 


745 Oestreich 1989, 173, my translation. Brooke 2012, ch. 1, reads the Politica as an attempt to 
reclaim Stoic ground in reaction to Machiavelli. 

746 Oestreich 1989, 70f.; Waszink 1999. See, e.g., Lipsius’ graphic descriptions in De constantia 
2.20 and 26; Politica 4.3. 

747 John 1996 presents Lipsius as an important precursor to Grotius’ work. 

748 Oestreich 1982, 58. 

749 Oestreich 1982, 90, who gives a survey of the reception of Lipsius’ political work (90-117); 
see also Oestreich 2007 and Lagrée 2010, 143. For a more moderate assessment, see Waszink 
2004, 10-14. Oestreich's particular angle of interest was military history and the role of the 
military for the modern nation state, especially Prussia, an interest that started before the 
Third Reich but continued during Oestreich's employment from 1935-39 at the Wehrpoliti- 
sches Institut of Berlin University; see also Miller 2002. Concerning other political writings 
of Lipsius, in particular the Monita et exempla politica (1605) that were also intended as ex- 
plicatory of the earlier work, see De Bom et al. 2011. 

750 А recent English translation of De constantia with Latin text is provided by Young 2011; for 
the Politica see the bilingual critical edition of Waszink 2004. 
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ment, poverty, exile or humiliation) but "public evils." He thus acknowledges a spe- 
cial class of socially shared issues that are not just the problem of individual agents 
and merit a separate treatment.7?! The same evils will be the concern addressed in 
his other political work Politicorum sive civilis doctrinae libri sex (1589). As he 
writes in the preface to that later book, De constantia educates the ordinary citizen 
while the Politica instruct the sovereign on how to remedy those “public evils.” 

The first solace offered to the individual citizen in De constantia consists in un- 
derstanding that the “public evils” are not really evils. Wars, plagues, famines, tyran- 
ny, and other such scourges are indifferents, just like death or pain.’>? Lipsius ex- 
tends his idea to the loss of one’s fatherland, which he regards as a contingent and 
transient local association formed for mutual advantage within the cosmic communi- 
ty of citizens of the world.” The love of fatherland is a species of love for one’s 
own possessions (amor privatus) since the public buildings, laws, and institutions 
are perceived as some kind of shared private possession. This state, which Lipsius 
calls both a commonwealth (respublica) and a status, is held together by “one king 
or one law.”7*4+ As concerns one’s attitude to the particular state of which one is a 
citizen, Lipsius formulates something like a principle of loyalty with reservation: A 
virtuous man will love and work to defend his fatherland, but will accept losing the 
fight with equanimity if it turns out that this is the will of God.755 

As a second consolation, Lipsius contextualizes "public evils" from a cosmic 
viewpoint and argues that such events are even good and beneficial as parts of God's 
providential plan, a plan which also involves the necessity of eternal change and 
fate. However, Lipsius distinguishes between providence and fate, and rejects the 
causal determinism central to Stoic thought. Instead, he postulates real contingency 
both їп the world as a whole and in form of undetermined free will. Lipsius postu- 
lates contingent “secondary or middle causes."756 As a result, there is no equivalent 
to the Stoic Common Law. Unlike the Right Reason of classical Stoicism, the un- 
fathomable will of a Christian God cannot be ‘read’ with reflective observation, and 


751 Classical Stoicism also acknowledges dispreferred indifferents like the destruction of one's 
fatherland but discusses these as something that affects the individual agent. See, e.g. the ex- 
ample of Stilbo in Sen. Ep. 9.18f. or the letter concerning the fire that destroyed Lyon, the 
home town of his friend Aebutius Liberalis (Ep. 91). 

752 Lipsius. De constantia 1.7. 

753 Lipsius. De constantia 1.8-12; transient: 1.15; world citizens: 1.9. See also the definition of 
vita civilis as one lived together “for mutual advantage or utility" (ad mutua commoda sive 
usum) (Politica 1.1). 

754 Lipsius. De constantia 1.11. 

755 Lipsius. De constantia 1.20. 

756 Lipsius. De constantia 1.15 (recurrence), 18f. (providence and fate). No causal determinism: 
1.20. See also Lagrée 2010, 68f. 
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one cannot refine one's concepts to build one's internal right reason and law in this 
таппег. 7/5? 

Accordingly, what Lipsius calls virtue is fundamentally different from classical 
Stoic virtue. It is rather mental strength and self-control combined with a role-spe- 
cific set of individual excellences, as generally understood. Nor does Lipsius share 
the Stoics’ psychological and physiological monism. As one would expect from a 
Christian, he exploits Platonic overtones in Seneca and Epictetus to build his own 
Stoicism on a stark mind-body dualism, and this again has significant consequences. 
The soul, which comes from God, is the see of reason and that which has the capaci- 
ty of true judgments; the body, on the other hand, is the origin of opinio, which is 
not a Stoic epistemological term.758 A Stoic “opines” when she assents to a non- 
grasping appearance, i.e. a phantasia that has no mark indicating that its content is 
evidently true. All appearances, whether grasping or not, are generated by the same 
faculty of the mind from the same kinds of stimuli. For Lipsius, on the other hand, 
error is inevitable since it is impossible to remove one’s body and the opiniones aris- 
ing from it, while it is perfectly possible to disregard, i.e. not assent to, a non-grasp- 
ing appearance according to classical Stoicism. 

Since for Lipsius human cognition is thus severely limited and since humans can- 
not fully conceptualize the teleology of Providence or Nature, the source of common 
values for ancient Stoics, the law cannot assume the same foundational function in 
Lipsius' politics. He regards the virtue of justice as essential for a good ruler. This 
includes the requirement that the sovereign himself is not exempt from the law but 
observes the same rules that he applies equally to his ѕибјесіѕ. 75 One state is distin- 
guished from others by the fact that it is “under one king or under one law."79 How- 
ever, the content of those laws is contingent. They evolve as part of the civilization 
process by which a particular state 1s formed. What counts 18 not so much correct- 
ness of a law but rather legal stability. Laws should not be changed once they have 
been established, unless there is a pressing reason. /?! Even religious rules and obser- 
vations, which could have played a role similar to the Common Law for a Christian 
and were regarded by Lipsius as “the binding of the body politic,” are contingent in 
this way, in that Lipsius recommends having one public religion in a state, which 
would usually be the one already established there.”°* Lipsius? own experience with 
national and religious identities may have been one factor in suggesting this kind of 


757 In Politica 4.1 Lipsius explicitly expands this uncertainty to the political sphere. See, how- 
ever, Papy 2011 on the development of Lipsius’ thought toward a greater sense of regularity 
and identification of fate and providence. 

758 Lipsius. De constantia 1.4f. 

759 Lipsius. Politica 2.10f. 

760 Lipsius. De constantia 1.11. 

761 Lipsius. Politica 2.11. 

762 Lipsius. Politica 4.2-4. The quoted words are Morford's (1991, 108). Like other commenta- 
tors, Morford underscores that Lipsius at the same time favored religious tolerance as con- 
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relativism. Born to a Flemish father and a French-speaking Wallonian mother, he 
was raised as a Catholic in Overijse between Brussels and Leuven, where he studied 
as young man. After the death of his parents he served for two years as secretary to 
Cardinal Granvelle in Rome. A little later, in 1572, when fleeing the Dutch Wars in 
his home country, he found a position at the University of Jena, a strictly Lutheran 
institution, and converted to that confession. A year after that, he married a stark 
Catholic, with whom he settled in Catholic Cologne, where he had attended a fa- 
mous Jesuit school, but continued to work part-time in Jena for a while. In 1578 he 
joined Leiden University, which had just been founded in Calvinist Netherlands, but 
was not required to change his confession again.” Accused of religous intolerance 
in his De constantia by an influential Calvinist fellow scholar, Dirk Coornhert, and 
worried about the prospect of new civil сопћісі,'6 he took his retreat from Leiden, 
reconverted to Catholicism, and in 1592 accepted a position at his beloved alma 
mater Leuven. 


10.1.2 Human Selfishness and Protective State Power in the Politica 


As another consequence of his mind-body dualism, which entails a psychological 
dualism as well, Lipsius attributes to human beings a propensity for behaviors that 
cause public evils such as the religious and civil wars Lipsius witnessed in his time. 
For Lipsius, human beings are not particularly sociable by nature. Only his younger 
contemporary, Hugo Grotius, would acknowledge a natural social instinct (appetitus 
socialis) as an important building block in his theory of natural law and human 
rights.”° It is symptomatic that Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic who stressed sociability 
most emphatically, does not feature among the key sources Lipsius lists in the index 
to his Politica."66 The Neo-Stoic's view of human nature was shaped by the un-Stoic 
pessimism of his great idol Tacitus, an all-pervasive source for that same work.767 It 
is mutual advantage that brings humans together in states, which they then love like 
some kind of private possession (p. 203). Rulers tend to become tyrants, and the 
ruled are bound to start conflicts and disobey.76$ As a remedy for such human de- 


cerns private religious practice — a fact that again shows the contingency of whatever rules 
and principles are shared at the level of the state. 

763 Morford (1991, 104 with n. 30) argues that “some sort of acknowledgment of his adherence 
to Calvinist doctrine" must have been required for joining the unversity. 

764 Waszink 1999, 257. 

765 Winkel 2000; Kaufmann 2008, 279f. 

766 The work had appeared in print by that time, edited by Wilhelm Xylander (Zürich: Gesner, 
1559). See also Long 2003, 379. Waszink 2004, 13 notes that Epictetus is absent too, which is 
however less surprising given how little the Discourses have to say about politics. 

767 In the list of sources used for the Politica, Tacitus is given place of honor in a first separate 
category all on his own. See, e.g., Morford 1993 and Waszink 2004, 93-8, 108, 148-55, 163. 

768 Tyrants: De constantia 2.25; Politica 2.5, 2.15; disobedient subjects: Politica 3.1, 4.5, 4.6. 
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fects, Lipsius calls upon the elites, the nobility and members of his own class, to em- 
brace “moral principles of emotion-free action, rational egoism and rational severi- 
ty," which are symptomatic of the socio-economic changes at that time and, as Franz 
Borkenau claims, “the constitutive elements in the capitalist art of living.""6? It is 
Lipsius’ constantia that has shaped the modern cliché of Stoicism: a clenched-teeth 
firmness of mind guided by the judgments of right reason, by which Lipsius means 
true and correct judgments and not a cosmic teleology of mutual love and sociability 
internalized as a consistent set of concepts for a political animal." Lipsius’ virtuous 
man of constancy is willing to serve and subordinate his low desires to a better pur- 
pose, but what was natural inclination toward others in Seneca and other ancient 
Stoics is now the result of either rational calculation or the stings and reins of con- 
science.77! 

In line with his personalized virtue politics, Lipsius sees good government as the 
result of the good character of those governing and administrating the state. The 
sovereign is supposed to act “for the good of those who obey him (parentium 
bono), and in Book 3 of the Politica Lipsius gives detailed instructions how to 
maintain institutions and recruit personnel for them in such a way as to foster con- 
structive and disciplined behavior. Unlike ancient political thinkers, but in line with 
his negative outlook on human nature, Lipsius focuses on prudent selection of suit- 
able candidates but has not much to say about education — apart from the fact, of 
course, that his own works constitute a form of political education themselves. The 
subjects will be more virtuous following the example of their ruler, and the ruler can 
educate them with his laws. However, since laws are not to be changed if possible, a 
desire for stability may limit educational innovation." The ruler's virtue and fair- 
ness will also create more goodwill among the ruled, both because he is a role model 
and because he will give them fewer occasions to be offended.” But while Lipsius 
expects the elite, whom he addresses, to educate themselves for public service, he 
saw the mass of the population as an explosive factor that simply had to be con- 
tained." 

Lipsius considers various constitutions but prefers and details an absolutist 
monarchy, a principatus by hereditary succession or election.” The main reason for 


769 Borkenau 1934, 190, English translation qtd. from Oestreich 1982, 32. 

770 Lipsius. De constantia 1.4. In Morford's translation and paraphrase (1991, 162): “The ‘true 
mother’ of Constancy is Patience, defined as ‘enduring whatever happens to a man externally 
or internally, willingly and without complaint’.” Commenting on the limited use Lipsius 
made of available sources for Stoicism, Long writes that his “works were a disaster for the 
interpretation of Stoicism as systematic philosophy" (2003, 379). 

771 Lipsius. Politica 1.5. 

772 Lipsius. Politica 2.3, 2.6. Similar points are made in the preface of the work. 

773 Lipsius. Politica 2.9, 2.11. 

774 Lipsius. Politica 4.8f., 11. 

775 Oestreich 1982, 35; compare also the list of characteristics compiled by Lagrée 2010, 152. 

776 Lipsius. Politica 2.2-4. 
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this preference is Lipsius’ overarching concern for safety and stability, which domi- 
nates his political thought. When setting out the state objective, the aim that the 
monarch must pose himself, Lipsius mentions it twice: the “end of a true principate" 
is the “advantage, safety (securitas), and survival (salus) of his subjects."777 Lipsius 
may regard the world as his greater fatherland and himself a part of the intellectual 
community of European humanists; all the same, the idea of a world state could not 
provide him with much more than a solace to downplay the importance of one's fa- 
therland after it has been lost."? The cosmic community does no longer orient the 
political animal toward a more meaningful end than providing for her immediate 
needs. Gerhard Oestreich notes how “morality (and religion) have become instru- 
mental in the service of the state,"77? while the state assures material wellbeing and 
physical safety. In order to assure internal cohesion and peace, only one faith will be 
practiced publicly, policed and protected by the government.7*? This is a perversion 
of classical Stoic value theory if we assume that, for a Christian, the tenets of faith 
are the closest equivalent to a Common Law, the standard of good and bad, while 
Lipsius' state objectives, safety and material advantage, are indifferents. Himself a 
timid and somewhat opportunistic man,"?! Lipsius wanted a state that would be opti- 
mally equipped to ward off external enemies and stifle internal conflict, a state in 
which no religious war or militant strife for more civil rights could break out, or at 
least one in which such conflict would be quickly contained. An absolutist monar- 
chy is both a safeguard against conflict among different state powers and best posi- 
tioned to bring about civil obedience, which according to Lipsius must be given to 
whatever government is in place and whatever the character of the гшег.782 


777 Lipsius. Politica 2.6. See also Waszink 1999: “The central concern of Lipsius's political 
thought is the desire for peace. For Lipsius, pax, rather than libertas, iustitia or gloria, is the 
aim of politics" (250). This leads to a primacy of prudentia, i.e. practical Realpolitik, over 
noble principles (251), consequentialism (252), and a preference for a strong monarchy (256, 
259f.). Concerning the status of prudentia as virtue, see Stanciu 2011. 

778 Lipsius. Constantia 1.9. 

779 Oestreich 1989, 119, commenting on Politica 2.8 (my translation). 

780 Lipsius. Politica 4.2f. According to Waszink (1999, 260f.), even the title of the work express- 
es a concern about the disruptive force of religion by alluding at the same time to Aristotle's 
hallowed Politics and to a contemporary movement in France that was disparaged as poli- 
tiques by its opponents. “The politique ideas were based on the realisation that, since there 
was no reasonably bloodless solution for the religious conflict, to make solving the religious 
question a matter of principle would eventually mean to destroy the state, a result from which 
all parties could only suffer" (261). 

781 This is the gist of Oestreich's characterization (1989, 59f.), even though he couches it in more 
friendly terms. See also Morford's account of Lipsius’ dealings with political and religious 
powers (1991, ch. 4). 

782 Politica 2.1f.; see also Book 6. “Probably no one has appealed more strongly for obedience to 
authority than this Neostoic philosopher, who describes so vividly the terrors of anarchy" 
(Oestreich 1982, 55). — Other passages that show Lipsius' concern with safety and stability 
are, e.g., Politica 2.4: hereditary succession is better because it is less contentius; 3.4, 7: advi- 
sors in the prince's council should be conservative characters and not overconfident; 3.6: they 
should not be quarrelsome, not aggressive and partisan, and not self-serving and greedy; 4.5 
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Lipsius’ concern for the safety of the state and its citizens is also the reason for 
his strong interest in military matters, an interest that sets him apart from his Stoic 
models Seneca and Epictetus. Not only does Lipsius make excessive use of the mili- 
tary imagery with which Seneca appeals to his Roman аџйіепсе.'8 He also devotes 
Book 5 of his Politica to the topic and followed up with a comprehensive exposition 
of Roman military institutions (De militia Romana, 1595/6) plus a work on siege en- 
gines and artillery (Polyorceticon sive de machinis, tormentis, telis, 1596). Already 
in De constantia, Lipsius described the first association of humans as the result of 
violence or brutal necessity: They were “forced” into the first settlements.’*+ Then, 
with the Politica, the concept of state power formally enters the Stoic tradition, as 
the pair “force and virtue” that characterizes the successful monarchy employing de- 
fensive force. But state power is also present in Lipsius’ double conception of socio- 
political life as, on the one hand, economy (commercium) and, on the other, the state 
as imperium, a hierarchic command structure, which he defines as “а certain order in 
commanding and obeying."755 The significance of this new conception of statehood 
becomes clear immediately. Quoting from Seneca's development of the body politic 
in De clementia, he claims that 


T119 This [sc. imperium] is the bond by which the commonwealth (res publica) is held 
together. This is the breath of life (spiritus vitalis), which all those thousands draw — who 
by themselves were nothing but a burden or prey, if that mind of imperium would be 
withdrawn.756 


Even though the words are Seneca's, the meaning is different. In Seneca’s mirror for 
Prince Nero, the bond is the emperor himself; in Lipsius it is imperium, the princi- 
ple of state power. When Seneca uses the word imperium at the end of the sentence, 
we may think of the imperium in the sense of command and power; more likely, 
however, it is the Empire as the polity constituted of its whole population, the many 
thousands of inhabitants, who are like the body of which the emperor is the mind 
and soul (T92 on p. 171). For Lipsius, on the other hand, imperium is the power 
structure that is constitutive of the state. Again alluding to Seneca's comparison, 


the prince is to govern “quietly and firmly" (tranquille et firmiter); 4.9: the prince should rule 
severely, pull the reins, avoid change. The second half of Book 4 and the whole of Book 6 on 
civil war discuss dangers to the rule of the monarch and thus the safety of the state. 

783 See,e.g., Armisen-Marchetti 1989, 313-35; Sommer 2008. 

784 Lipsius. De constantia 1.11: “compulsi.” 

785 Lipsius. Politica 4.7: *vis et virtus" (Lipsius was certainly aware that in Latin virtus also 
means “fortitude,” courage"). The definition of imperium is given in Politica 2.1. Compare 
Oestreich 1956 on Lipsius as “Theoretiker des modernen Machtstaats,” but see also Miller 
2002, Waszink 2004, 100f., and Brooke 2012, 16-18. Even if, as these scholars claim, the as- 
pect of power and the military is less pronounced in Lipsius than Oestreich argued from his 
particular perspective, from the perspective of a Stoic theory of the state, the conceptual 
difference is highly significant. 

786 Sen. Clem. 1.4.1, qtd. in Lipsius. Politica 2.1. 
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Lipsius also describes the prince as the soul to the body consisting of his subjects, 787 
but now the person has become the embodiment of the abstract principle of state 
power. А fundamental move toward the modern concept of state has been made. 


10.2 Immanuel Kant and Modern Cosmopolitanism 


Modern cosmopolitanism can be defined by three characteristics. Its basic principle 
is the idea, as Martha Nussbaum formulates it, “that one's first loyalty should be to 
humanity as a whole rather than to one's own nation, region, religion, or family.”7°8 
Second, modern cosmopolitanism frames issues in terms of human rights and corre- 
sponding individual obligations or collective duties. From this follows, third, a focus 
on questions of global justice, international law, and institutions or practices to foster 
the realization of such rights. Unlike that of the ancients, it is thus an institutional 
rather than an ethical cosmopolitanism. There are good reasons to locate this shift in 
the cosmopolitanism of Immanuel Kant, which in turn is indebted to Stoic thought. 
That such an influence existed is undisputed, even though much more work could be 
done on the details of Kant’s direct and indirect reception of Stoicism.79? In what 
follows, I will focus on some divergences that may help to understand why modern 
cosmopolitanism took the shape it has. 

Two key concepts of Kantian ethics that have evident parallels in Stoicism are (1) 
freedom of agency, for Kant freedom of will, as constitutive of the moral person and 
thus the basis for all morality,"?? and (ii) the idea that all human beings are essential- 
ly rational animals. Rationality and freedom are the basis both for attributing dignity 
to the human being, as an end in itself and not a means, and for positing a unity of 
all humankind. Nevertheless, his fundamentally different anthropology leads Kant to 
conclusions far removed from Stoic political theory. 


787 Lipsius. Politica 2.2; on the limitations of the analogy in Lipsius, see also Brooke 2012, 28. 

788 Nussbaum 2011, 92f. Compare, e.g., Valéry Laurand (2005, 99) on the Stoic view of loyalty 
toward one's local polity: “le bien commun ne saurait se résoudre en somme au bien de la cité 
[i.e. the particular city state], il doit toujour en méme temps être le bien de l'humanité entière, 
qui s'évalue selon les circonstances et donc en ne perdant pas de vue les particularités 
actuelles de toutes les cités." A more general description is that of Scheffler (2008, 68), who 
regards cosmopolitanism not as a theory of political philosophy but rather as the "organizing 
conviction that any adequate political outlook for our time must in some way comprehend the 
world as a whole," while van Hooft (2009, 9) *understand[s] cosmopolitanism in terms of the 
moral outlooks that it embodies rather than in terms of the practices, institutions and customs 
that contingently overcome any normative division between one's own people and ‘others’.” 
See also van Hooft 2009, ch. 4 on modern cosmopolitanism that frames its ideas in terms of a 
global community and a shared law. 

789 Оп Kant and the Stoics, see e.g. Küppers 1996; Nussbaum 1997; Santozki 2006; Brandt 2007, 
ch. 3; Horn 2008; Doyle and Torralba 2016, with further literature. 

790 Lagrée (2010, 70, 102) sees a similar function for free will already in the anthropology of Jus- 
tus Lipsius. 
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10.2.1 Anthropology 


Stoics believe that it is in principle possible for all human beings to perfect their ra- 
tional nature and become a sage if they do not allow themselves to become, or re- 
main, twisted through sloppy cognition. In the Socratic tradition, Stoics believe that 
humans make their own choices but do not determine their own ends. They are capa- 
ble of embracing, or not embracing, the ends that objectively exist for them, deter- 
mined by the Nature of all outside, and inside, them. Stoics attribute to humans the 
ability to make false judgments because, unlike animals, they are rational, but unlike 
gods, not perfectly rational. This means that they can also err about their own natural 
ends and attachments in such a way that they forsake the guidance Nature provides 
for them to reach perfection and bliss. As concerns their innate constitution, attach- 
ment, and the faculty of impulse deriving from such a biological make-up, humans 
and animals are alike. In order that humans can take even more perfect care of them- 
selves, the technology of reason accedes to impulse and perception but does not re- 
place 1.79! In the Third Proposition of Idea for a Universal History with a Cos- 
mopolitan Purpose (1784), Kant explicitly rejects the principle that humans should 
be guided by nature. For him, the faculty of reasons replaces animal instincts and is 
the exclusive source of human values and aims. The free choice of rational will and 
the inventive power of reason are independent of either instinct or innate knowledge. 
Kantian man thus lacks natural guidance and must choose freely among a variety of 
good and bad instincts or dispositions he is born with. 

What is more, Kant posits a radical evil that is essential to human nature, a famil- 
lar idea in the Christian tradition, and it 1s telling that he presents it as his version of 
original sin in Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason (1793). To a degree, 
this human propensity to evil (Hang zum Bósen) corresponds to the Stoic idea of the 
persuasiveness of things that twists people, and it is even more similar to ancient du- 
alist conceptions according to which sensual or irrational impulses cannot fully be 
controlled by reason. The divide is much deeper, however, and separates Kant also 
from those Stoics, like Posidonius, who might have assumed irrational proclivities 
by which humans may be twisted from birth. °’? Because Kantian man is not guided 
by nature, evil is an unavoidable aspect of human free will, insofar this freedom also 
constitutes man's inherent selfishness: His only purpose is what Ле himself wants. 

Under such circumstances, it becomes much more unlikely that a person reaches 
perfection. It does no longer suffice to stop opining and avoid assenting to appear- 


791 Diog.Laert. 7.87 — SVF 3.178: epigignesthai. 

792 See p. 128. Kant himself believed that he was in agreement with Stoic views (Horn 2008, 
1090). — Martha Nussbaum recognizes two “deep philosophical differences" (1997, 15): on 
the one hand, that Kant does not share the Stoics’ unequivocal commitment to a theist teleolo- 
gy of Providence, on the other, that Kant posits innate and *ineducable" (18) evil dispositions 
of all human beings, such as aggression. 
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ances that would twist one's character. Therefore, it is not surprising that Kant does 
not believe perfection of reason at the individual level 1s possible. Seneca compares 
the human mind to a twisted piece of wood: Just as old tortuous wood can be 
straightened under heat, so even a very twisted human mind, callous and hardened 
by age, can be made straight again. Kant asserts the opposite: 


T120 Nothing straight can be constructed from such warped wood as that which man is 
made of.” 


Perfection is only possible at the level of the human species and, paradoxically, indi- 
vidual evil turns out to be a phylogenetic necessity for bringing about this teleologi- 
cal end of the human race. Kant claims that 


T121 All the natural capacities of a creature are destined sooner or later to be developed 
completely and in conformity with their end.™4 


The perfection of rationality in man, which will be moral perfection, will eventually 
be reached in a cosmopolitan condition, which Kant imagines as a perfectly consti- 
tuted association"?? of sovereign states. Where the Stoic world state is an occurrent 
reality, the biological expression of the essentially sociable and rational, i.e. politi- 
cal, nature of human beings and the cosmos as a whole, Kant's cosmopolitan condi- 
tion is the end of an ongoing phylogenesis of mankind. Where the Common Law of 
the Stoics 1s present and speaking to all rational beings, inviting them to join the 
world state now, if they so wish, Kant's human rational free will lacks such orienta- 


793 Kant 1784, Sixth Proposition; translation by Hans Reiss (1970) quoted from Brown and Held 
2010, 21. The passage in Senca is Ep. 50.6: “But even in the case of [faults that] have hard- 
ened [in us] I do not despair. There is nothing that persistent effort and painstaking care 
couldn't overcome. Pieces of hard wood may be as bent as you like: they'll straighten again 
with treatment. Heat streches out crooked beams, and having grown to a different shape, they 
are formed just as our utility demands. How much easier is it for the mind to receive a certain 
shape, which is malleable and more pliant than any liquid! For what else is a mind than spirit 
qualified in a certain manner? And, as you see, spirit is so much more flexible in comparison 
to all other materials as it is finer." For the imagery of straightness vs. crookedness in the con- 
text of ethics and law, see above, p. 96f. — It is important to distinguish this from the Neo- 
Augustinian reaction to Neo-Stoic “pride” as discussed by Brooke (2012), according to which 
humans need God's grace and cannot rely on their reason alone for moral progress or coping 
with the realities of life. Kant sees himself as stating a scientific anthropological fact and de- 
scribes a process in which divine intervention on an individual level plays no role. — On the 
role that a thinker's assessment of human goodness or badness generally has for their concep- 
tion of the state, see also Voigt 2014, 40f. 130-44. Stoics did not delude themselves about 
their own and the faults of their contemporaries. My claim is, however, that at least Early 
(and thus ‘orthodox’) Stoicism assumes a purely social orientation of human beings such that 
humans act socially and altruistically out of inclination and have no natural inclination to at- 
tack or harm others. 

794 First Proposition, qtd. from Brown and Held 2010, 18 (italics in the original). 

795 Also in Toward Perpetual Peace (1795) Kant envisages this association as a federation of 
sovereign states. I cannot discuss here the various and multi-leveled reasons why he chose 
this form. 
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tion, and a cosmopolitan constitution still needs to be formulated as the condition of 
possibility for individual humans to reach moral maturity themselves. 

The paradoxical motor of moral progress is man’s selfishness, and in this respect, 
Kant's account in /dea for a Universal History with a Cosmopolitan Purpose 1s rem- 
iniscent of Seneca's claims about the origin of philosophy in his 90" Epistula 
moralis. There is, however, significant disagreement. Combining Grotius" appetitus 
socialis with Hobbes's antisocial instinct, Kant claims that humans are character- 
ized by “unsocial sociability,"??! that is, they naturally seek community, but are also 
individualists, seeking to separate themselves at the same time as they seek out oth- 
ers. Selfish antagonism among humans coming together in a society leads to techno- 
logical and cultural progress, but also to conflicts and sufferings that ultimately force 
men to form “a civil society which can administer justice universally,"??8 both in in- 
dividual republican states and, to avoid conflicts and wars between these, in a politi- 
cal association between such states. The cosmopolitan condition and rational moral 
perfection are thus the ultimate “inevitable outcome of the distress in which men in- 
volve one another."7?? 

Kant thus shares Seneca's probably innovative claim that moral perfection re- 
quires cultural progress. He differs from Seneca, however, in his evaluation of the 
simple early times. For him it 1s a time of beast-like primitivity. 


T122 Without these asocial qualities (far from admirable in themselves) which cause the 
resistance inevitably encountered by each individual as he furthers his self-seeking pre- 
tensions, man would live an Arcadian, pastoral existence of perfect concord, self-suffi- 
ciency and mutual love. But all human talents would remain hidden for ever in a dormant 
state, and men, as good-natured as the sheep they tended, would scarcely render their ex- 
istence more valuable than that of their animals.°° 


Even though Seneca regards sagehood as an achievement of advanced cultural tech- 
nology, for him the early men were “men of noble spirit” and their life “eminent,” 
certainly not that of sheep in a herd.8°! His main point of criticism with Posidonius’ 
theory is that the earlier Stoic conflates the mental excellence required for material 
technological progress and that for progress in philosophy, i.e. in reflective observa- 
tion and the understanding of the Common Law. Conversely, this implies that 
Seneca does not preclude the possibility of philosophical progress without concomi- 
tant technological progress. Neither Posidonius nor Seneca posit the need for some 
stimulus, such as Kant's social antagonism, for either progress to happen. Kant, on 
the other hand, does not realize that Seneca distinguishes between the mutual love of 


796 Leviathan 1.13. 

797 Fourth proposition, Brown and Held 2010, 19. 

798 Fifth proposition, Brown and Held 2010, 20. 

799 Seventh proposition, Brown and Held 2010, 22. 

800 Fourth proposition, qtd. from Brown and Held 2011, 20. 
801 Sen. Ep. 90.44. 
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animals disposed to flock together and the intellectual achievement of political con- 
cord, which is the only form of social coexistence that the Roman Stoic would re- 
gard as "perfect." 

We may speculate about Kant's reasons for conceiving primordial man so differ- 
ently. Judaeo-Christian mythology must have played a role, given that he frames his 
accounts of the beginnings of humankind in those terms also in Conjectural Begin- 
ning of Human History (1786). Furthermore, before the time of experimentation 
with sophisticated instruments and laboratories, an ancient philosopher like Seneca 
could not yet have seen such a close connection between material technology and 
the acquisition of scientific knowledge. Most importantly, however, the quoted pas- 
sage showcases an emphatically narrow conception of the human end that may have 
appealed to Kant for its emancipatory force.89? A Stoic would disagree with Kant’s 
idea of what exactly needs to be perfected in a human being or the human species. 
Like Justus Lipsius, Kant reduces the human core to rationality alone, while “unso- 
cial sociability” is a pair of two countervailing human dispositions that enable the 
perfection of rationality but, evidently, cannot be perfected themselves. For a Stoic, 
a human being is essentially both rational and sociable, and both these properties are 
perfected in the completely political animal. 

This theoretical divide cannot be overestimated. Modern ethical and political the- 
ories still predominantly work with the anthropology of Kantian man, and a Kantian 
anthropology also shapes many readings of Stoic ethics and politics that are based 
on an expansionalist understanding of attachment (p. 43ff.). Such readings assume a 
conflict between human self-interest and altruism, which may expand to a conflict 
between in-group and out-group to allow for greater sociability within the in- 
group.®93 In the end, however, they present us with human beings as particles con- 
stantly bouncing against each other, thwarting each other's actions and projects — 
and being sorely aware of the fact. The Stoic model, in contrast, sees individuals as 
integrated parts of a whole, whose goodness and beauty consists in the mutual *sym- 
metry,” “harmony,” and synergy of parts between each other and between whole and 
рагіѕ.80* Plurality, that there are interacting individual parts, is the point of that 
whole system, not an obstacle. It is constitutive of kalon, which is the only good a 
Stoic recognizes. Perfect political rationality on the cosmic level is mirrored in per- 
fect right reason if embraced by one of the individual parts capable of reflective ob- 
servation. Rational beings like humans are naturally disposed not to assert them- 
selves against contending others but are born to find individual fulfillment in god- 


802 Compare Brandt 2007, 176f. on “antiautoritére Wendung, das Selbstdenken" as a concern that 
distinguishes Kant from the Stoics. 

803 Accordingly, Hill (2000), who accepts the predominant expansionalist reading, wonders how 
Stoics could deal with conflicts between local polity and world state. See also Reydams- 
Schils 2005, 100f.; Feldman 2007; Nussbaum 2008. 

804 See above, p. 68 and 76 with n. 204. 
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like sociability, sharing and enabling, as best as they can, the natural rational move- 
ments of others. Just like Stoic beauty, of which it is is not different, the Stoic good 
is universal. And it is reflexive, not competitive. Who benefits another, also benefits 
herself. 505 


10.2.2 State, Law, and Institutions 


The differences in what Kant and the Stoics regard as human nature and its end lead 
to fundamentally different conceptions of statehood and law. For Kant, the state 
comes into being to protect its members from each other by restricting the freedom 
of its citizens so that they do not restrict each other's freedom unduly. Otherwise 
"their inclinations [would] make it impossible for them to exist side by side for 
long."596 Since similar collisions happen at the next organizational level, between 
states, as well, sufficient protection from mutual harm can only be implemented 1f 
the “law-goverened civil constitution" extends beyond the individual state to encom- 
pass all of them as a whole (Seventh Proposition). 

Even if constituted as a republic based on an (implicit) social contract, the indi- 
vidual state is first of all a monopoly of power to enforce a legal order and thus dis- 
cipline its own citizens. In this manner, antagonism is no longer destructive but pro- 
ductive of cultural development (Fifth Proposition), including legislation and institu- 
tion building. The effect is achieved even with imperfect laws and an imperfect 
sovereign power since these too "break" and thus redirect man's self-will in such a 
way that progress of the species as a whole can occur (Sixth Proposition). Unlike the 
Stoics, Kant thus regards the particular state as at least causally and temporally pri- 
mary to whatever world-wide constitution may be implemented later. This is so be- 
cause there needs to be a political body capable of formulating particular laws and, 
even more importantly, to enforce them, and that body, for Kant, can only be a na- 
tion state. 

For Kant, law is not an attractor of consensus, as it is for the Stoics, not that 
which humans are naturally disposed to agree with in concord, but rather a set of 
universal rules that needs to be forcibly defended by a state against its citizens even 
if they accept the rule of law in principle. This is so because, as sociable beings, hu- 
mans enjoy having their freedom protected so that they can live together with others 
but, as unsociable beings, prefer to keep their own freedom unrestricted while the 
others obey the law (Sixth proposition). The morally more advanced willingly ac- 


805 Stob. 2.7.11d, p. 95 Wachsmuth — SVF 3.94, Sen. Ep. 109.12. For the contrast to a competi- 
tive understanding of value, see, e.g., Sen. Ep. 73.8 = T116 on p. 197. For the same idea in 
Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations, see Reydams-Schils 2012, 449. 

806 Fifth Proposition, qtd. from Brown and Held 2011, 20. 
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cept restrictions for themselves too, understanding the superiority of a life according 
to law in contrast to a lawless existence. Then their compliance with the law will be 
for them a duty, the fulfillment of an obligation, something they deem necessary out 
of respect for the laws of their state which are imperfect manifestations of the core 
of what it means to be human, the moral law (Sittengesetz). A Stoic rational agent, 
on the other hand, follows her natural inclination when acting sociably and as the 
law, the Common Law and her own right reason, tells her to. The purpose of a law 
for such citizens 15 then not to restrain them, i.e. hold them back from acting socia- 
bly, but rather to set targets for their actions and make Nature's guidance explicit and 
easier to follow by showing them the structure and overarching end of their sociable 
impulses. 

Both Kant and the Stoics think the individual is embedded in the political com- 
munities of their particular polity or nation state and a political order at the cosmic 
level. Modern cosmopolitan thought adds to this an interest in multi-level organiza- 
tion and the role of political institutions. Thomas W. Pogge, for example, defines 
cosmopolitanism in a manner reminiscent of Zeno's egalitarian herd grazing on a 
common pasture and nourished by the Common Law, not separated off from each 
other into different local states or peoples. He also clarifies what is implied in Zeno's 
image and asserted in Stoic accounts of human sociability, that the cosmpolitan's so- 
ciable orientation is not just to the human species as a whole but to each single hu- 
man being. 


T123 Three elements are shared by all cosmopolitan positions. First, individualism: the 
ultimate units of concern are human beings, or persons — rather than, say, family lines, 
tribes, ethnic, cultural, or religious communities, nations, or states. The latter may be 
units of concern only indirectly, in virtue of their individual members or citizens. Second, 
universality: the status of ultimate unit of concern attaches to every living human being 
equally — not merely to some subset, such as men, aristocrats, Aryans, whites, or Mus- 
lims. Third, generality: this special status has global force. Persons are ultimate units of 
concern for everyone — not only for their compatriots, fellow religionists, or such like.9?7 


Pogge rejects the primacy of the nation state and envisages a world in which power 
is distributed vertically at various levels, wherever some cosmopolitan agenda may 
be implemented best. Such a distributed and fluid organization would, among other 
advantages, also allow cooperation on relevant issues across borders and reduce bor- 
der conflicts. 

Unlike the Stoics, however, he favors a form of institutional cosmopolitanism, 
and his arguments provide one more explanation why the Stoics, whose cosmopoli- 
tanism was ethical rather than institutional, showed so little interest in effecting so- 
cial change through policy. They simply may not yet have understood the ethical rel- 


807 Рорре 1992, 48f., similarly also, e.g., Pierik and Werner 2010, 2f. 
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evance of collective institutional agency for the individual agent. Even if individual 
agents meet their personal responsibilites toward other members of the global world 
community and do not themselves infringe the human rights of others, human rights 
may be violated because of the institutional structure of the societies to which the in- 
dividuals belong. And for this they may be regarded as personally responsible too. 

To adapt Pogge's example of slavery? to the ancient context: If a Stoic like 
Seneca consistently showed respect to his slaves and never hurt any of them unfair- 
ly, the institution of slavery itself, as it obtained in Roman society, made it possible 
for other slaveholders to torture and maltreat their slaves in various ways. Assuming 
that being a slave or owning a slave by itself is regarded as permissible and at least 
not contrary to nature, Seneca would not have done anything wrong from a purely 
individualist moral point of view — especially if he admonished other slave owners 
to change their behavior as well.8 If, however, a person's reponsibility toward oth- 
er human beings does not exhaust itself in such interpersonal ethics but includes a 
responsibility for the institutions in which she partakes as the member of her society, 
she may also be responsible for the harm accruing to other human beings as a conse- 
quence of the mere existence of such institutions. The Stoics took what Pogge calls a 
merely interactional view, assessing their responsibility only by the effects of their 
own behavior toward others, and so did not see activism for institutional change as 
part of their role as moral agents — which does not mean that such activism could not 
become part of a Stoic personal and social ethic once this option for indirect socia- 
bility has been understood. A discussion of the last reception of Stoic thought to be 
considered in this book, Martha Nussbaum's Capabilities Approach, will allow us to 
explore possible directions but also limitations of such an institutional cosmopoli- 
tanism in Stoic terms. 


10.3 Martha Nussbaum s Capabilities Approach 


Martha C. Nussbaum, a superb expert of ancient philosophy, acknowledges contri- 
butions of Stoicism to her version of what she calls “Capabilities Approach.”8!° The 


808 Pogge 1992, 52. 

809 Griffin (1992, ch. 8) discusses Seneca's attitude to and political views on slavery and ob- 
serves: “His energy is directed towards the conversion of the individual master and patron, 
urging him to love his slave, to control his anger, to recognize the claims of absolute justice 
[...]. Here are attitudes and sanctions that cannot be enforced by law" (276). Concerning 
Marcus Aurelius and Stoics generally, see, e.g., Brunt 2013, ch. 11 and n. 651, above. Further 
literature in n. 306. On the lack of consistency and follow-through of a natural justice under- 
stood in terms of personal ethics, see also Kaufmann 2008, 255f. 

810 The work of Amartya Sen is the more practically oriented, whereas Nussbaums aims at a co- 
herent political theory with implications for the concept of a state and its objectives. This is 
why this discussion focuses on her approach. 
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debt is both direct and indirect through the influence that Stoicism had on thinkers 
like Immanuel Kant or Adam Smith.5!! According to Nussbaum, Stoics laid the 
ground for the concept of human dignity essential to her approach. Her theory of po- 
litical emotions, which is a necessary part of the Capabilities Approach, is evolving 
in a sustained debate with Stoic psychology.5!? Nussbaum herself, however, names 
Aristotle, as her main ancient model, in particular for stressing the importance of 
choice (prohairesis) as constitutive of agency and personhood; for positing a diversi- 
ty of incommensurable values; and for acknowledging human weakness and the 
obligation of a just state to make provisions for remedy and support.5? A full dis- 
cussion of Nussbaum's theory is beyond the scope and topic of this book, and so I 
will only highlight a few additional parallels between Nussbaum's approach and 
Stoicism, which Nussbaum herself seems not yet to have considered in that way, 
and, on the other hand, point to fundamental differences where she sees overlap. 
Even such a brief comparison may prove valuable since it throws interesting charac- 
teristics of the ancient theory into sharper relief, while identifying possible areas for 
further dialogue. 


10.3.1 Human Dignity and Human Rights 


It is as precursors of the idea of human dignity that Nussbaum herself sees the most 
important role the Stoics played in the history of political thought. Early modern 
philosophers, and in particular Kant, derived from them the concept of a natural law 
in the sense of a moral law with a universally valid "structure of claims and obliga- 
tions regardless of whether or not there is an actual political organization in place to 
promote and vindicate these." Human beings participate in this law “by [their] very 
rational existence, a common participation in a virtual polity."5!^ Unlike the reading 
favored by Katja Vogt and in this book (p. 80), Nussbaum thus agrees with those 
scholars who, like Kant, read the Stoics as promoting human reason not so much as 
the capacity that enables humans to be political animals but as that which constitutes 
the worth of a human being and thus also human rights. 


811 See Nussbaum 2011, ch. 7. 

812 On the importance of psychology for the Capabilities Approach, see Nussbaum 2011, 180-2. 
She sets out her own theory of emotions in Nussbaum 2001 and applies it to emotions rele- 
vant to the political sphere in Nussbaum 2013 and 2016. An excellent overview of the Stoic 
theory of emotions is Graver 2007. 

813 Nussbaum 2011, 125-8. 

814 Nussbaum 1997, 12; for the natural law as a moral law, see Nussbaum 1997, 14. In the quoted 
passage, Nussbaum describes Kant's reception of Stoicism in Cicero's writings and especially 
De officiis, Book 3. 
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T124 The Stoics taught that every single human being, just by virtue of being human, has 
dignity and is worthy of reverence. Our ability to perceive ethical distinctions and to 
make ethical judgments was held to be the “god within," and as such is worthy of bound- 
less reverence.5!? 


There are indeed numerous passages where Stoics refer to the human mind as a god 
within. To illustrate what “reverence” means in this context, Nussbaum quotes a pas- 
sage from Seneca which she believes “to have profoundly influenced Kant.” 


T125 God is near you, is with you, is inside you ... If you have ever come on a dense 
wood of ancient trees that have risen to an exceptional height, shutting out all sight of the 
sky with one thick screen of branches upon another, the loftiness of the forest, the seclu- 
sion of the spot, your sense of wonder at finding so deep and unbroken a gloom out of 
doors, will persuade you of the presence of a deity ... And if you come across a man who 
is not alarmed by dangers, not touched by passionate longing, happy in adversity, calm in 
the midst of storm ... is it not likely that a feeling of awe for him will find its way into 
your heart? ... Praise in him what can neither be given nor snatched away, what is pecu- 
liarly human. You ask what that is? It is his soul, and reason perfected in the soul. For the 
human being is a rational animal.®!¢ 


Nussbaum calls the topic of Seneca's description “the moral substance of humani- 
ty."8!7 In fact, the quote combines three different ways in which the concept of a god 
within 1s adduced in Stoic texts. First there 1s the recognition of something divine 
inside from the viewpoint of the subject looking at herself. In the quoted letter, this 
perspective serves to create a sense of self-confidence and self-respect. The god in- 
side protects us, gives us the strength to deal with adversity; and the god provides us 
with dignity since that god is worthy of reverence just as the divinity one encounters 
when entering a temple or sacred grove.5!5 From such self-respect arise principles of 
action, as Epictetus spells out in a similar passage, in which the philosopher en- 
courages his students to acknowledge their own worth. 


T126 You carry a god around, poor guy, and don't realize it. [...] You carry him inside 
you and don't notice how you soil him with unclean thoughts and filthy actions. If you 
were in the presence of some statue of that god, you would not dare to do any of the 
things you are doing right now. Now, with the god himself present inside you, observing 
and hearing all of it, are you not ashamed to think and act in this way?5!? 


815 
816 
817 
818 
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Nussbaum 2011, 129 (my emphasis). 

Sen. Ep. 41.1, 3, 4, 8, selection and translation as given in Nussbaum 1997, 8. 

Nussbaum 1997, 8. 

At the beginning of the letter (Ep. 41.1), Seneca states that it is not necessary to go to a tem- 
ple and approach the statue there in order to pray for what is really good, i.e. bona mens, a 
healthy, virtuous mind. Our god inside is both a “judge and guardian" (observator et custos) 
of our goods. 

Arr. Epict.diss. 2.8.13f. 


A second point less explicit in the two passages is the idea highlighted in Chrysip- 
pus’ definition of bliss and its many variants: that the god inside is related to God, of 
whom each human being's mind is a part. As a consequence, a good life can only be 
obtained by agreement between the god inside the person and the God who perme- 
ates all existent things. It is this thought that Marcus Aurelius uses to conceptualize 
his political nature (p. 177f.): God is rational and sociable; God acts rationally and 
sociably, continuously creating and maintaining the world as a both rational and so- 
ciable, i.e. political, community. God made me like him, so I follow God by acting 
both sociably and rationally, i.e. politically. 

Third, the shared rationality of humans gives them access to the universal as well 
as to local political communities, an access that is closed to animals without reason. 
But when Stoics express awe or reverence of rationality it is either with a view to the 
relation of an agent to herself just discussed or when looking at a perfectly rational 
person, like the admired one in Seneca’s letter quoted by Nussbaum, or when they 
talk about virtue herself, whom Seneca contemplates in that other passage which 
demonstrably inspired Kant and is quoted as T74 on p. 115. Unless they are sages, 
other people do not have the absolute value of a good. A Zenonian sage may fall in 
love with the visible sparks of nascent virtue, or a Senecan progressor friend give an 
effort to tighten the bond with another person motivated in the same manner; one 
human being may recognize another as kin from the same divine roots. But none of 
these attitudes amounts to the acknowledgment of an unconditional dignity of each 
human being, let alone a human right (p. 1 8ff.). 

Still, the Common Law prescribes behavior that we nowadays would justify with 
reference to human rights. Seneca summarizes what he calls the formula humani of- 
ficii, using a word that evokes Chrysippus' description of the law as the "standard" 
(kanon), which Cicero renders as regu/a, and the formulaic language in which Ro- 
mans codified legal norms and procedures — and the characteristic pattern or struc- 
ture of a concept.?? A human being's duty, that which suits a human being, can be 
codified thus: 


T127 АП this what you see here, which envelops everything divine and human, is one; 
we are limbs of one large body. Nature brought us to life as relatives, since she gave birth 
to us out of the same [origins] and for the same [ends]. She endowed us with mutual love 
and made us sociable (sociabiles). What is fair and just is so according to her settlement 
(componere). According to her design (constitutio), it is more miserable to harm [anoth- 
er] than to be hurt [oneself]. By her command (imperium) [our] hands be ready for those 
in need of help.8?! 


820 Sen. Ep. 95.51. See OLD s.v. formula 6-8. Chrysippus in Dig. 1.3.2 = T51; Cic. Leg. 1.19 = 
SVF 3.315; see also n. 239. 

821 Sen. Ep. 95.52. The formula continues with an explication of human interdependence. Human 
society is like an arc in which each stone supports the others (53). The verb componere con- 
notes organization, the drafting of a text or contract, but also the act of creating calm and 
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This passage, which is supposed to summarize uncontroversial core tenets of Stoic 
social philosophy, shows the same agent-oriented perspective as the passages quoted 
above about the god within and, in this respect, is illustrative of Richard Sorabji’s 
characterization of Stoic ethics as one of duties and not of rights (p. 18). However, 
even though Seneca uses the word officium introduced as the Latin equivalent to 
kathékon by Cicero and talks of Nature's intentions and commands, what he actually 
describes are facts about the world and about human nature. Human beings are rela- 
tives, parts of an organic whole, and are, by their biological make-up, sociable. It is 
a biological fact about their nature that they suffer more when they harm than when 
they are hurt (not harmed because the only one who can inflict harm on a person is 
that person herself). When Nature commands her to be ready to help others, then this 
means that she is naturally disposed to do so. Seeing someone who needs help will 
arouse in her an impulse to provide that help. Such an impulse requires assent; a ra- 
tional person is not an automaton triggered to perform certain behaviors by certain 
stimuli.?2? But if she chooses to do harm and refuses to help, she will act contrary to 
her own natural inclination and inflict harm on herself. 

Human rights are invoked particularly often when there is a hierarchy of power, 
when a vulnerable person or group is to be protected from violence and other forms 
of aggression or when those in a weaker position are unfairly excluded from re- 
sources they need. Seneca frames such issues in terms of humanitas, which is a car- 
ing, friendly attitude of the superior toward the weaker and those of lower social sta- 
tus. 


T128 Humanitas prohibits arrogance and harshness toward one's companions (socii). In 
words, deeds, and emotional attitude (affectus) it makes a man friendly and accommo- 
dating to everyone. [A person with] humanitas never thinks that what is bad for another 
person does not concern him; he loves his own good most of all because of the fact that it 
will be good for someone else.5?? 


Just as in the other passages quoted so far, sociability extends to all fellow human 
beings indiscriminately, regardless of origin or merit. Again, it is the agent himself 


peace where there was trouble and conflict (OLD s.v. 13-15). As a recurrent term for homolo- 
gia, a well ordered mind in agreement and free from emotional turmoil, Seneca uses forms of 
the verb componere, e.g. animus compositus in Ep. 4.1. Constitutio is reminiscent of diataxis, 
the divine disposition of the cosmos (OLD s.v. 1), but the primary meaning here is more likely 
kataskeue or sustasis, i.e. the biological make-up of an animal, as in Ep. 121, for example. At 
the same time, constitutio is also a decree of a political body or magistrate (OLD s.v. 5). The 
word does not mean "constitution" in the modern sense. 

822 Marcus Aurelius uses the image of a puppet pulled by strings; see, e.g., T107 quoted on p. 
183 and Gill’s note on Med. 2.2 in Marcus Aurelius 2011. 

823 Sen. Ep. 88.30; for humanitas as a disposition of superiors, see ONat. 4a praef. 18 “toward 
those below you (minores) humanitas, toward those above you (maiores) respect (reveren- 
йа)” Further passages and discussion in Griffin 1992, 176-81, 258£. For the humanitas of 
God, see T32, quoted on p. 60. 
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who voluntarily refrains from using his power against those near him, i.e. against 
those subject to it because of the social situation in which the interactants find them- 
selves. A person with humanitas feels responsible for preventing something bad 
happening to a fellow human being, whoever it may be. Sharing with others is an 
essential quality of whatever good she may possess. And again, this is not the des- 
cription of a duty, or of a person willing and disposed to do her duty; it is the des- 
cription of an altruistic disposition of a person who needs no further reason to care 
for another than that she chooses to be what she is. 


10.3.2 Capabilities vs. Functions: Chrysippus’ Modal Logic 


The Stoics thus may have inspired but did not yet have a concept of human dignity 
as constituting rights and an entitlement to respect because they looked at such rela- 
tions from the agent's perspective. And exactly this perspective is central to Nuss- 
baum's conception of what human dignity demands. Like the Stoics, she develops 
the Aristotelian idea of individuals as “teleological centers of life," to use Charles 
Taylor's famous expression. When Stoics speak of a god inside, they also speak of 
every human being's potential to foster that god and become truly divine. Avoiding 
the implicit hierarchy of a mere human in comparison to a god, Nussbaum makes a 
similar connection: 


T129 The notion of dignity is closely related to the idea of active striving. It is thus a 
close relative to the notion of basic capability, something inherent in the person that ex- 
erts a claim that it should be developed.9?4 


While Seneca or Epictetus demand that the agent herself respect that which 15 exert- 
ing its claims within her, Nussbaum demands that others respect the person thus dis- 
posed. Equal dignitiy entitles every person to a minimal threshold of a set of central 
capabilities, which Nussbaum understands as “goals that fulfill or correspond to 
people's prepolitical entitlements. ”8?5 

Even though such an entitlement or right may very well also constitute a moral 
obligation on the part of every single fellow human being to contribute to the real- 
ization of those goals for others, Nussbaum formulates her approach as a political 
theory. She does so because she sees the nation state as the primary bearer of the 
corresponding duty for various reasons, among which one is the fact that the main 
power of implementation lies with the nation state. It can guarantee capabilities in 
constitutional law and the set-up of state institutions, and it can provide them 
through government policy. 


824 Nussbaum 2011, 31. 
825 Nussbaum 2011, 169. 
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T130 I envisage the account of Central Capabilities and of the threshold as a source of 
political principles that can be translated into a set of (minimally) just political institu- 
tions. 96 


Aristotle is for her a precursor of such political design to provide a state's citizens 
with the essentials needed for human flourishing and agency, while the Stoics insist- 
ed on the self-sufficiency of each individual.*?’ 

It is key to Nussbaum's liberal thought that the goals thus set are capabilities and 
not actual states. Those with dignity, humans and certain animal species, are striv- 
ing agents, who select among options themselves and make their own choices. Ac- 
cording to Nussbaum, it would be a violation of human dignity if a state were to 
make choices for its citizens and determine beforehand what aims they should 
achieve, even if such paternalistic measures were taken for the most well-meaning 
reasons. Nussbaum identifies Aristotle as the first to have understood the importance 
of personal agency with his concept of rational choice (prohairesis),?? which the 
Stoics then developed in their psychology of assent as the locus of both human agen- 
cy and responsibility. 

Nussbaum also notes parallels between Aristotle's dunamis, or potential, and ca- 
pabilities in her theory. There are, however, equally interesting and even closer par- 
allels to Chrysippus’ modal logic (p. 84f.), which the Stoic developed to conceptual- 
ize human agency in terms of assent in a world of causal determinism. A capability, 
in Nussbaum's sense, is something that a person is able to be or to do. Following 
Amartya Sen, she understands capabilities as forms of freedom: 


T131 [Capabilities] are not just abilities residing inside a person but also the freedoms or 
opportunities created by a combination of personal abilities and the political, social, and 
economic environment. To make the complexity of capabilities clear, I refer to these 
‘substantial freedoms’ as combined capabilities.5?? 


Chrysippus distinguished between [A] a general, context-independent capability of 
being true, i.e. what an individual body is in principle able to cause, and [B] external 
causes that might prevent the body from causing the effect and thus the possible 
statement from coming true. Similarly, the Capabilities Approach distinguishes be- 
tween, on the one hand, combined capabilities, i.e. that which a person is able to do 
or be within the actual environment and socio-political circumstances she finds her- 
self in, and, on the other, “internal capabilities," which refer to that which a person 
could, in principle, become and be as an individual in her occurrent psycho-phys- 
iological state. Combined capabilities correspond to Chrysippus’ concept of possi- 


826 Nussbaum 2011, 166. 
827 Nussbaum 2011, 127f. 
828 Nussbaum 2011, 159. 
829 Nussbaum 2011, 125. 
830 Nussbaum 2011, 20f., the quoted expression is Amartya Sen's. 
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bility ([A] & [B]) and internal capabilities to the first element [A] in that concept. 
Both Chrysippus and Nussbaum thus recognize that external factors can delimit the 
range of human agency, but still distinguish types of capabilities, or action effects in 
Chrysippus' case, which characerize a person even when they are not realized. 

As a subset of internal capabilities, Nussbaum distinguishes innate “basic capa- 
bilities," the *innate equipment" a person was born with, corresponding roughly but 
not exactly with her genetic make-up.9?! This distinction, too, has a parallel in Stoic 
thought, insofar humans are self-organizing systems that develop the phusis they are 
born with, most notably through concept formation when they realize their innate 
potential for being rational. The Stoic conception of responsibility and agency is 
thus similar to Nussbaum’s. The latter derives not of the innate equipment (the na- 
ture a person is born with in Stoic terms) but of the internal capabilities, while for a 
Stoic, what we can be or do now depends on the occurrent state of our mind, our 
character, and this was shaped from the state we were born with through our experi- 
ences, choices, and decisions.832 

Nussbaum is clear about how important it is for her theory to demarcate a set of 
basic capabilities among the many things people can in principle do or be. That there 
are such basic capabilities is a necessary condition for a meaningful concept of 
“flourishing or self-realization" to ground the value of capabilities.8? Aristotle was 
the first to develop this kind of internal teleology, and the Stoics followed suit, with 
an important difference. Aristotle’s phusis is a final cause and thus a universal. Plu- 
rality and difference among members of a species result from hylomorphism, the in- 
dividuation of the form, or phusis, in matter. The flourishing of each individual thus 
has different starting conditions and trajectories, but for all individuals the same end 
point and measure: how close they come to the full realization of the universal 
species-specific phusis, of being actually (energeiai) what they potentially 
(dunamei) always were.**4 In contrast to this, the Stoics are nominalists, and what 
they call phusis is the actual pneuma in that particular individual. This includes pow- 
ers or potentials for self-development in a certain way, of which some but not all are 
species-specific characteristics of a certain p/iusis type. For a Stoic, the flourishing 
of a being consists in developing its particular powers, not in actualizing some uni- 
versal species-specific form. 

The same difference is important also with regard to Nussbaum's pluralist liberal- 
ism that ascribes dignity and, with it, both worth and freedom to each individual as a 
being with particular strivings and his or her own unique agency. Quality of life or 


831 Internal capabilities: Nussbaum 2011, 21; basic: 23. 

832 See,e.g., Bobzien 1998, 276-301. 

833 Nussbaum 2011, 23. 

834 An example of this type of flourishing is the account of Antiochean ethics in Cicero's De 
finibus, Book 5. For the difference between this type of teleology and Stoic accounts of flour- 
ishing, see also above, p. 113f. 
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individual and collective development are assessed not by Aristotelian “function- 
ing," the "active realization of one or more capabilities," but by the amount, range, 
and quality of combined capabilities a person has, or in Chrysippean terms, by how 
wide a range of possible action effects is available to an agent. According to Nuss- 
baum, “capabilities have value in and of themselves, as spheres of freedom of 
choice." 535 The Stoic conception of phusis attributes a uniqueness to each individual 
not only as concerns the particular shape of its intrinsic teleology; individuality char- 
acterizes also the origin of this teleological process. According to the Stoic theory of 
attachment, motivation is a result of self-perception. Self-perception is necessary be- 
cause attachment is a process of self-organization, and one that has as its target not 
to actualize an innate species-specific universal function but to behave according to 
the actual phusis each particular being happens to have at each particular point in 
time.536 The theory of attachment posits that motivation is conceived through self- 
perception, to begin with, and not just the result of some inborn automatic drive or 
instinct. Furthermore, as a process common to all animals, both humans and beasts, 
attachment also supports, more strongly than Aristotle’s account, the conceptual 
boundary by which Nussbaum separates humans and (certain) animals as bearers of 
dignity from other life forms or things. 


10.3.3 Quietistic Disregard for Human Vulnerability? 


Nussbaum drafts a list of "central capabilities" that a person should have for a life 
worthy of her dignity as a human being.??? Unlike Aristotle, who acknowledges that 
complete eudaimonia requires resources that not every person can obtain for herself, 
the Stoics stress every human being’s “permission to act on their own initiative" (p. 
103f.) and with this each persons's capacity of achieving bliss. Nussbaum rejects 
such extreme egalitarianism and applauds Aristotle for recognizing human weakness 
and a political responsibility to do something about such needs. The Stoic claims 


have troubling consequences, she argues, since they entail quietism: 


T132 Because the Stoics taught that dignity was all-important and material conditions ut- 
terly unimportant, it was possible to maintain that the soul was always free within, 
whether or not institutions enslaved it on the outside. 838 


Nussbaum then adduces the example of Seneca both expressing and demanding re- 
spect for slaves without challenging the institution of slavery itself. However, as 
suggested above (p. 216), the problem might have been rather the fact that social re- 


835 Nussbaum 2011, 24f. 

836 See, e.g., Sen. Ep. 121.14-16; 124.8f. 

837 Nussbaum 2011, ch. 2, with a version of the list on p. 33f. 
838 Nussbaum 2011, 131; see also Nussbaum 1997, 14. 
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sponsibility is conceived exclusively at the interpersonal level. Both the historical 
information we have about known Stoics and what they say about serving others, 
demonstrate that the individual agent does care about the social and material wellbe- 
ing of others and will do what is possible for her to improve their lot. When Seneca 
says that humanitas, the sociability of a superior, involves respecting the other's 
feelings, caring about the bad things that happen to others, and sharing the good 
things one has (T128), he also means those indifferents, both material and social, 
which cannot confer bliss on anyone but may make a considerable difference in oth- 
er respects. 

Generally, Stoics also seem not to have been very optimistic about the possibility 
of effecting institutional change, or about the possiblity of making a positive differ- 
ence through institutional change. The example of the most powerful of them, Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, is telling (p. 182ff.). In the same letter, Epistula moralis 9, in 
which Seneca insists that a Stoic sage will make as many friends as possible in order 
have opportunities for rendering all kinds of material services to them, and even die 
for them, the Roman statesman also reports a famous distinction made by Chrysip- 
pus. Every rational being has at its disposal all it needs for a blissful life; it 1s just 
that fools do not avail themselves of those options. No human being, neither fool nor 
sage, is in need (deitai), but only sages know how to make use of things (Khresthai), 
including indifferent things, while fools suffer want (endeeisthai) because they do 
not know how to make use of what is given to them, whether for their everyday life 
or for a blissful life.839 It does not suffice that someone give, the other must be able 
to receive and make the right use of it. 

This leads to a third reason why Stoics may have seen no need for institution 
building. Their view of particular polities was quite pessimistic, and for a Stoic, re- 
form might have meant reverse engineering existing institutions rather than creating 
new ones (р. 120ff.). This is possible because, for a Stoic, the world state is not just 
virtual or a metaphor for framing ethical and political principles. It is a reality and, 
interestingly, Nature's disposition has features reminiscent of Nussbaums Capabili- 
ties Approach: Nature's activity is concerned with looking ahead and providing "for 
what serves the advantages and purposes (oportunitates) of all [beings in it]."5*? The 
Latin term oportunitas is ambiguous. Like its Greek counterpart eukairia, it can also 
denote the right time for something to happen, and thus also an “opportunity.” In this 
sense Nature's work, as it is described here, can be interpreted in terms of a govern- 
ment promoting capabilities for all beings as best as possible, and then leaving it to 
the particular part-bodies to realize them through their various particular activities 
and, in the case of humans, choices. What Stoics regard as reality 1s also normative- 


839 Chrysippus in Plut. Stoic.rep. 1038a, Comm.not. 1068a, c, and Sen. Ep. 9.14, all in SVF 
3.674. See also, e.g., Sen. Const. — Dial. 2.13.3. 
840 Cic. Мар. 2.54 = T35. 
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ly optimal, with the consequence that they might have thought that, in this regard at 
least, there is not so much left to do for those political bodies and institutions to 
whom Nussbaum assigns the task of assuring respect for human dignity. 


10.3.4 The Common Law, Cultural Diversity, and Minimal Consensus 


Both for practical reasons of consensus building and out of due respect for individu- 
als and societies with a different background, Nussbaum aims for cultural pluralism. 
Capabilities should be formulated in such a way that they can be embraced without 
adherence to a particular religion, ideology, or other tradition. This 1s one of the rea- 
sons why she would attribute the obligation to safeguard capabilities primarily to the 
nation state since it 18 at the level of the nation state rather than within global institu- 
tions that individual agents participate directly in political decision making, through 
their democratic vote and by partaking in institutions of civil society. Imperial Stoics 
too indentify their local polity, the equivalent to what is the nation state in Nuss- 
baum's theory, as the context in which political animals would implement the orders 
of Common Law together with their fellow citizens. Within a Stoic framework, it is 
also imaginable that local states concretize the Common Law in different ways ac- 
cording to their particular cultural traditions and local requirements, just as a Stoic 
could imagine such concretizations at a variety of levels.*^! 

Where Nussbaum and the Stoics would part way is rather in the degree of variety 
they would admit as reasonable in those concretizations and the kinds of justifica- 
tions they would make for their choices. According to Nussbaum, Kant differs from 
the Stoics insofar, according to Kant, 


T133 [...] practical reason may not rely on any metaphysical picture of the world of na- 
ture, therefore a fortiori not on a picture of nature as teleologically designed by a benefi- 
cent and wise deity for the sake of the overall воо. 82 


Human practical reason must work out its own guiding principles (p. 210). Nuss- 
baum concedes that it is a topic of an ongoing debate how important this *metaphys- 
ical picture" actually is for Stoic ethics and politics, but she herself seems to regard 
it as essential for Stoicism. If the reading presented in this book has been convinc- 
ing, we must conclude that theological claims form the conceptual basis of Stoic po- 
litical theory to such a degree that no conception of the state would be left without 
them. 


841 The Stoic theory could also accommodate Benhabib's (2008) “democratic interactions," as 
more small-scale, transient and local applications of, or attempts at applying correctly, the 
Common Law. 

842 Nussbaum 1997, 15. 
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What I would take issue with, however, is the qualification of those claims as 
“metaphysical,” if that means that we are talking about unknowable matters of faith. 
As far as parallels can be drawn at all between our modern and the ancient knowl- 
edge cultures, Stoics would have regarded their talk about God and Providence or 
Nature as an exposition of scientific fact. A Stoic would not have accepted splitting 
‘truth’ into religious or cultural views and values, “а critical normative argument" 
(from which Nussbaum thinks the list of capabilities must be built),5? and scientific, 
empirical knowledge. Nussbaum asserts: 


T134 The Capabilities Approach is not a theory of what human nature is, and it does not 
read norms off from innate human nature. Instead it is evaluative and ethical from the 
start: it asks, among the many things that human beings might develop the capacity to do, 
which ones are the really valuable ones, which are the ones that a minimally just society 
will endeavor to nurture and support? An account of human nature tells us what re- 
sources and possibilities we have and what our difficulties may be. It does not tell us 
what to value.8“4 


Irrespective of the question whether such a claim can be consistently made, especial- 
ly if value is framed in terms of human flourishing, a Stoic, at least, would regard it 
as nonsensical. Where else if not from human nature should one start if one wants to 
discover what is good and bad for a human being? Accordingly, it is in a book On 
the Nature of the Human Being (Peri anthropou phuseos) that Zeno formulated his 
definition of human bliss and the end of human ontogenesis, the te/os.84° Chrysippus 
states in the third book of his work On Gods (Peri theon) that justice and what is 
good or bad cannot be understood without scientific study of the natural world and 
the divine forces active in it: 


T135 For it is impossible to find any other beginning for justice, or any other origin of it, 
than from Zeus and Common Nature. From there everything of this kind must take its 
beginning if we are going to say anything about what is good and bad.*#° 


For the Stoics, the Common Law and right reason are scientific facts of Common 
Nature and human nature and, accordingly, dissent about ethical or political matters 
will be measured by the same epistemic standards as dissent about the causes and 
characteristics of any other natural phenomenon. 

This epistemic unity has been lost, and Stoic ‘science’ is, of course, obsolete both 
in content and methodology. Claims about human nature have been abused all too 
often to justify racism and discrimination. Human sciences need to tackle infinite 
pitfalls and are in constant danger of discrediting themselves with simplistic claims 
that are the outgrowth of a researcher’s cultural stereotypes. On the other hand, as 


843 Nussbaum 2011, 108. 

844 Nussbaum 2011, 28. 

845 Diog.Laert. 7.87 = SVF 1.179. 

846 Plut. Stoic.rep. 1035c = SVF 3.326. 
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we also saw in Kant's case, assumptions about the nature of the world and about hu- 
man nature are being made, and values or principles effectively derive from such as- 
sumptions. This is also the case with the last difference between Stoicism and Nuss- 
baum's theory that I wish to address. 


10.3.5 In Conclusion: Radical Evil or Innate Love of Others? 


Like Kant, Nussbaum attributes to human nature a range of dispositions and capabil- 
ities, among which we have to choose freely. On the basis of normative reasoning 
we determine the ones that are valuable and those which are not (T134). Again like 
Kant, Nussbaum posits a “radical evil,” a form of narcissism specific to the human 
species that leads to “malicious or sadistic preferences." Nussbaum too believes that 
а “core of a ‘reasonable political psychology’” can be established on the basis of 
empirical research." The “naive faith in humanity and in moral progress" of 
philosophers like Comte and Mill, she claims, “is impossible to sustain today.”848 
Nussbaum’s human being begins its existence as a both intelligent and extremely 
helpless little “royalty” for whom “the world is all about its own needs,” a condition 
that results in both narcissism and “shame at the dissonance between expectation 
and reality.” This selfish narcisissm must be *surmounted,"8?? controlled, and coun- 
tered, not only within the family and those close to an individual but also at the level 
of society at large and the nation state. The state should foster political emotions, in 
particular the emotion of love that develops out of an innate interest even the 
youngest infant has for the other. 


T136 [The neonate’s] solipsism is not total. [...] From the beginning, the world is some- 
how lovable and interesting." 550 


The Stoics, too, ascribe to children such an outward orientation, a desire for (true) 
cognition.5?! But they also join the ranks of those who attribute to every human be- 
ing not just some disposition to dutifully serve their neighbor but explicitly /ove, a 
love for all other human beings. Seneca, for example, uses the words amor and 
amare (T127f.) and describes social attachment as the “sweetness” of friendship and 
human company.5?? If the Stoics since Zeno define passions as excessive impulses, 
we may conclude that every kinetic impulse, also one that is not excessive, has an 


847 Nussbaum 2013, 162f.; the whole of chapter 7 is devoted to outlining her understanding of 
this radical evil and remedies that may contain it. 

848 Nussbaum 2013, 165, my highlight. 

849 Nussbaum 2013, 171f. 

850 Nussbaum 2013, 171. 

851 E.g. Cic. Fin. 3.17 = SVF 3.189. 

852 Sen. Ep. 9.17. 
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element of feeling to it and is a form of emotion, be it light or more intense. Where 
Nussbaum's nation state will work to grow love in its citizens through art, shared 
rituals, or something like a civic religion, a Stoic politician would suggest that one 
better begin with stopping to stifle the mutual love that the inhabitants of her polity 
are born with and are disposed to act upon by nature. 

Would that be naive? I am hesitant to attribute simplemindedness to those men, 
some of whom ruled empires while others conversed with and educated the ruling 
class, and all of whom had ample opportunity to witness or experience themselves 
cruelty, war, greed, envy, murder, torture, whatever kind of evil we might think of. A 
different story of ontogenesis to that proposed by Nussbaum could be told, one of 
radical sociability, equally based on empirical research,5?? but this is not a question 
to be answered in this book. What pertains to the question at hand are the conse- 
quences that such an answer would have for the way we conceive a state, its func- 
tioning, and its objectives. An anthropology of innate human badness, the predomi- 
nant modern perspective, as it seems, assigns to the state a monopoly of power to 
discipline such natural evil and protect citizens from each other. What if the state's 
role were rather to unfetter the sociability of its inhabitants? What then would be the 
bads we would like to see the state protect its citizens from? Would we care more 
about economic growth or about one of the driving forces of growth: the effects of 
modern professional marketing, that constant stream of stimuli nourishing artificial 
desires and teaching selfishness, to which even the smallest toddlers are relentlessly 
exposed? Would we still suscribe to state power being used for meting out retribu- 
tive ‘justice’ if we thought that a citizen violating another acts against their own na- 
ture and is much more unlucky than her victim? If political principles and values 
need to be grounded in empirical reality, should a state assume a responsibility for 
the cultivation of epistemic virtues both in its institutions and among its citizens? 

In an epilogue to a reprint edition of The Stoic Idea of the City, Malcolm 
Schofield contrasts the optimism about human nature characteristic of Stoic thought 
with the views of “those who think Realpolitik is the only way to bring order to soci- 
ety or to the mutual dealings of nation states.” Schofield encourages us to consider 


853 To hint at just a few points: Accounts of child development from different disciplines show 
that when the young person has become a self with needs, she is already full of others. Jaak 
Panksepp (2012) identifies seven primary affects that all mammals share and of which five 
are other-oriented: CARE, PLAY, PANIC-GRIEF, LUST, and RAGE. RAGE, the primary af- 
fect of aggression, is aversive. The unique human condition of long-term infant helplessness, 
which for Nussbaum is one of the causes of narcissism, may also support an argument ac- 
cording to which humans must be a particularly well-disposed toward cooperation since a 
mother, or even the couple of parents on their own would be incapable of raising such a help- 
less being. Caring for such extremely helpless and emotionally stressed infants, as Nussbaum 
describes them so impressively, requires parents and a family with exceptional interpersonal 
skills, “containers,” to use a Kleinian term, who can deal constructively with the raw feelings 
of the child. The same skills can resolve conflict and make individuals better disposed to get 
along peacefully with others in other social contexts as well. 
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the realism implicit in Zeno's proclamation that his Politeia is relevant to his own 
time and place. Because of their "informal" nature, the particular local states Zeno 
has in mind do not require complex social stratification, institutions, or a certain ide- 
al type of ruler. Nor, I would add, would they need to have a certain size or territory 
or any power beyond the agency that is the unalienable possession of each citizen. 


Zeno's message [...] is perhaps best construed as an injunction: make your own city, with 
your own friends, now, wherever you happen to live.554 


854 Schofield 1999a; the quotes are from pages 157 and 148f. For Zeno's proclamation, see 
above, p. 118. 
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—, 90.46 130, 130 n. 423 
—, 91 203 n. 751 
—, 94.13 128 n. 411 
—, 94.50 98 
—, 94.62f. 144 n. 471 
—, 95 130 n. 420 
—, 95.33f. 130 n. 420 
—, 95.47-54 37 
—, 95.50 (T7) 37 
—, 95.51 219 
—, 95.52 (T127) 219, 219f. n. 821, 228 
—, 98.14 189 n. 674 
—, 102.3-19 200 n. 740 
—, 102.21 92 n. 262 
—, 102.22 192 n. 700 
—, 107.11 86 n. 245, 192 n. 695 
—, 109.12 214 n. 805 
—, 109.14 136 n. 440 
—, 113.18 83 n. 236, 97 
—, 114.24 25 n. 30 
—, 116 99 n. 295, 128 n. 411 
—, 117.26-9 199 f. 
—, 120.12 (T53) 87 
—, 121 220 n. 821 
—, 121.14-16 224 n. 836 
—, 124.8f. 224 n. 836 
—, 124.16f. 192 n. 700 
—, 124.21 192 n. 695 
— , Exhortationes in Lactant. Div.inst. 6.25.3 — 
frg. 88 Vottero/123 Haase (T9) 38 
— , Libri moralis philosophiae, frg. 94 
Vottero/120 Haase (T8) 37 
—, frg. 95 Vottero/121 Haase 107 n. 332 
— , Naturales quaestiones | praef. 9-11 189 n. 
677 
—, 3 praef. 1-3 190 
—, 3 praef. 1 191 n. 691 
—, 3 praef. 2 187 n. 663, 189, 191 n. 688 
—, 3 praef. 5-10 189 n. 677 


—, 3 praef. 6-9 190f. 
=, 3 praef. 10 191 
—, 4a praef. 1 188 n. 668 
—, 4a praef. 18 220 n. 823 
—, 7.32 196 

— ,frg. 86 Vottero/16 Haase (T55) 92 

Sextus Empiricus. Adversus mathematicos 

7.151£. 41 n. 75 

, 9.28 123 n. 380 

— , 9.60 65 n. 163 

— , 9.133 39n. 71 

— , 11.22 116, 160 n. 534 

= , 11.188-96 33 n. 47 

Simplicius. /n De mundo vol. 7, p. 396 66 n. 163 

— ,In Physica vol. 9, p. 616 66 n. 163 

Sphaerus. Stoicorum veterum fragmenta 1.621 
145 n. 482 

— , 1.623 105 n. 325 

— ,1.625 145 n. 482 

Stobaeus. Anthologium (vols. 1 and 2, ed. 
Wachsmuth; vols. 3 and 4 ed. Wachsmuth and 
Hense) 1.5.15, p. 79 (T48) 74f., 78 n. 208 

— , 1.7.9a, p. 92 85 

= , 1.12.1a, p. 134 65 n. 163 

= , 1.20.1£., p. 171 65 n. 159 

— , 1.21.5, p.184 (T17) 48, 52, 54, 114, 179 n. 
618 

— ,2.7.5a, p. 57 79 

— ,2.T.5bl, р. 59 (T49) 76 

— ,2.7.5b12, p. 67f. (T10) 39f. 

— ,2.7.5l, p. 74 160 n. 533 

— ,2.7.7c, p. 82 83 n. 235 

— ,2.7.Tf, p. 84 76 n. 203 

— ,2.7.8, p. 85 83 

— ,2.7.9, p. 86f. 83 n. 236 

— ,2.7.9b, p. 88 83 n. 236 

— ,2.7.10e, p. 93 29 n. 41 

— ,2.7.11b, p. 93£. 136 n. 441 

= ,2.7.11b, p. 94 (T87) 117 n. 358, 121 n. 372, 
158, 161 

— ,2.7.11d, p. 95 (T33) 62, 64, 64 n. 158, 214 n. 
805 

— ,2.7.11d, p. 96 (T46) 72, 95 n. 275 

— ,2.7.11g, p. 99 102 

— ,2.7.11g, p. 99f. 101 

— ,2.7.11g, p. 100 94 n. 272 

= ,2.7.11h, p. 101 101 

= ,2.7.11i, p. 101 111 n. 344 
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, 2.7.11i, p. 102 (T59) 94, 95 n. 275, 100, 103 

n. 313, 105, 157 

, 2.7.11i, p. 103 (T3) 27-30, 33, 41, 50, 53, 93 

n. 269, 104, 104 n. 320 

= ,2.7.11k, p. 103£ (T11) 42, 104£, 144 

‚ 2.7.11k, p. 106 (T64) 100, 115£., 198 

— ,2.7.11m, p. 108 163 n. 543 

, 2.7.11m, p. 109 43 n. 78, 145 n. 480 

‚ 2.7.11m, p. 111 41 n. 75, 151 n. 505£., 157 

= ,2.7.11s, p. 114 39, 40 n. 72 

, 2.8.45, p. 174 66 n. 163 

— ,3.39.34 and 35, p. 730f. 46 

, 3.40.9, p. 749 (T23) 48 n. 91, 54 

— ,4.4.29, p. 192 (T81) 150, 153 

— , 4.27.23, p. 671f. (T13) 44f. 

Stoicorum veterum fragmenta (SVF), ed. von 

Arnim, vols. 2 and 3 

, 2.3b 141 n. 454 

— ,2.37 162 n. 538 

, 2.83 82 n. 231 

, 2.90 41 n. 75 

— ,2.131 97, 162 n. 538 

, 2.186 72 

— ,2.292 97 n. 282 

, 2.293 97 n. 284 

, 2.300 71 n. 182 

, 2.397 93 n. 267 

, 2.493 83 n. 237 

— ,2.526 58 n. 131 

‚ 2.527 (T17) 48, 52, 54, 114, 179 n. 618 

— , 2.528 (T4, T16, T57) 30-32, 48, 51£., 53 n. 
110, 54, 58 n. 131, 65, 90 n. 252, 92, 93, 114, 
179 n. 618 

— ,2.580 74 

, 2.592 101 

— , 2.597 65 n. 159 

, 2.604-10 39 n. 71 

— ,2.605 39 

— ,2.614 95 n. 275 

— ,2.620 60 n. 137 

— ,2.633 58 n. 131 

‚ 2.634 (T47) 73, 170 n. 568 

— ,2.636 17 n. 10, 93 

— ,2.644 61 n. 141, 170 n. 568 

— ,2.645 (T27) 57 

— ,2.698 (T82) 150 

, 2.733 60 n. 137 

— ,2.879 192 
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, 2.912 67 n. 169 

, 2.913 (T48) 74f., 78 n. 208 

, 2.933 (T41) 66f. 

, 2.937 (T44) 61 n. 143, 71-73, 74, 78 n. 208, 
85, 85 n. 241, 178 n. 610 

, 2.945 74 n. 197 


— ,2.966 85 


‚ 2.994 151 n. 505 
‚ 2.1011 (T18b) 49f., 66f. n. 167 


— ,2.1012 50 n. 99 


, 2.1129 (T37) 64, 91 n. 260 

‚ 2.1130 (T1b) 23, 56, 58, 62 n. 144, 69, 106 
, 2.1131 (T20) 51£,, 53 n. 110, 90 n. 252 

‚ 2.1162 124 n. 383 

‚ 2.1165 60 n. 137 

,2.1173 35 n.51 

‚ 3.4 (T43) 62, 62 n. 145, 68£., 71, 78, 82, 99 
n. 296, 107, 160 


— ,3.29-37 160 n. 534 


‚ 3.75 116, 160 n. 534 
‚ 3.76 160 n. 534 


— ,3.87 (T89) 160 


‚ 3.94 214 n. 805 


— ,3.112 160 n. 533 


› 3.121.831, 235 
, 3.169 83 п. 236 
, 3.171 83 п. 236 
, 3.177 151 n. 505 


— ,3.178 61 n. 142, 69, 124 n. 383, 210 n. 791 


, 3.188. 82f. 


— ,3.189 228 n. 851 


‚ 3.191 (T52) 85f., 150 n. 502, 170 n. 567 
,3.228 98 


— ,3.229-36 98 n. 291 


, 3.229a 98 n. 291 


— ,3.253 101 n. 300, 101 n. 301 


‚ 3.254 101 n. 300, 101 n. 301 
‚ 3.262 (T49) 76 
‚ 3.263 76 n. 203 
‚ 3.295 76 n. 203 


— ,3.308 160 


‚ 3.309-13 160 n. 534 


— ,3.314 (T51) 23 n. 24, 83f., 89f., 91 n. 260, 


115, 136, 144, 160, 162, 219 n. 820 
, 3.315-17 89 n. 251 


— ,3.315 73, 75, 219 n. 820 


,3.316 73 
‚ 3.317 (T54) 73, 89 n. 251, 90, 95, 179 n. 619 


‚ 3.323 39 n. 70, 54 n. 114, 67, 168 n. 563 

, 3.324 119 n. 364 

, 3.325 159 n. 528, 160 n. 532 

, 3.326 (T135) 227 

, 3.327 (Т2) 24-29, 42, 56, 119 n. 364 
,3.328 104 

, 3.329 (T1a) 23, 56, 58, 62 n. 144, 69, 106 
, 3.332 (T46) 64 n. 152, 72 

, 3.333 (T22, T38) 53, 60 n. 137, 64, 92 


— ,3.334 (T68) 106 


,3.335 102 


— ,3.336 39 n. 70 


, 3.337 (T45) 39 n. 70, 50 n. 100, 53 n. 109, 
72, 75 n. 202, 76 n. 203, 123 n. 380 

, 3.338 (T19) 51, 53 п. 113, 54 

, 3.339 (T40, T62) 53 n. 113, 66, 96, 179 n. 
619 

, 3.340 (T14) 45, 46 

,3.353 102 

„3.355 103 n. 312 

, 3.367-76 90 n. 255 


— ,3.371 (T88) 158-160 


, 3.494 83 


— ,3.524 63 n. 149 


, 3.548 41 n. 75 

, 3.549 41 n. 75 

, 3.554 151 n. 505 

, 3.567 94 n. 272, 102 
, 3.597 125 n. 386 

, 3.604 (T10) 39f. 


— ,3.605 40 n. 72 


, 3.608 40 n. 72 
, 3.609 39 n. 70 


= ,3.610 39 n. 70 


, 3.611-24 94 n. 270 


— ,3.611-22 150 n. 502 


‚ 3.611 (T87) 117 n. 358, 121 n. 372, 158, 161 
, 3.612 163 n. 542 

, 3.613 (T46) 72, 95 n. 275 

‚ 3.615 (T59) 94, 100, 103 n. 313, 105, 157 

, 3.617 163 n. 543 

, 3.618 163 n. 543 

, 3.619 161 n. 537 

, 3.622 163 n. 542 

, 3.623 (T33) 62, 64, 64 n. 158 


— ,3.624 60 n. 137 


, 3.625-36 94 n. 271 


— ,3.625 136 n. 441 


, 3.626 111 n. 344 
, 3.628 43 n. 78 
— ,3.635 111 n. 344 
— ,3.651 (T79) 149 
— ,3.661 (T64) 100, 115£., 198 
— , 3.674 43 n. 79, 225 n. 839 
— ,3.677-81 104 n. 320 
— ,3.677 (T11) 42, 104£. 
— ,3.685 145 n. 480 
— ,3.686 43 n. 78, 145 n. 480, 157 
— ,3.690 151 n. 506 
— ,3.691 106 
— ,3.693 145 n. 480, 148 n. 497 
— , 3.694 (T81) 150, 153 
— ,3.695 149 n. 500, 152 n. 512 
— ,3.696 (T112) 153 n. 513, 191 
— ,3.697 121 n. 369, 151 
— ,3.700 64 n. 153, 121 f., 122 n. 373, 158 n. 
524 
— ,3.716-22 108 n. 338 
— ,3.763 63 n. 149 
Strabo. Geographia 2.3.7 167 n. 557 
Suetonius. Nero 20.2 196 n. 724 
Tacitus. Annales 1.12 171 
—, 14.56 (T111) 188, 188 n. 665 
—,15.22.3 195 
—, 15.33f. 188 n. 665 
—, 15.45 188f., 188 n. 665 
—, 15.64 187 n. 664 
—, 15.65 187 n. 664 
— , Dialogus de oratoribus 17.1 170 n. 566 
Teles. Diatribae 4a, p. 43 Hense 174 n. 579 
Theodoretus. Graecarum affectium curatio 3.74 
34 n. 48, 38 
Valerius Maximus. Facta et dicta memorabilia 
4.4.2 170 n. 566 
Vergilius. Aeneis 6.851-3 167 
Zeno in Phld. De Stoicis, col. 12.3-6 Dorandi 
118 
— , Politeia 15, 33-36, 117f., 135f. 
— ,Stoicorum veterum fragmenta 1.28 149 n. 
500 
—, 41 117 n. 359 
—, 78 40f. 
—, 85 71 n. 182 
—, 89 (T36) 63, 74, 78 n. 208, 193f. n. 708 
—, 102 74 
=, 134 62 n. 146 
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—, 146 34 n. 48 —, 226 (T60) 94f., 101, 121 n. 371 


—, 152 39 n. 71 —, 246 110 n. 341 

—, 160a 125 n. 392 —, 257 121 n. 371 

—, 171f. (T35) 62f., 92 n. 261, 124 n. 383, 225 —, 259 121 n. 371 

—, 173 39 n. 71 —, 262 (T50) 16, 33 n. 46, 76f., 101 n. 301, 
—, 174 39 n. 71 143, 149, 162 

—, 179 99 n. 296 —, 263 (T73) 111, 144 n. 470 

—, 190 79 —, 264 (T6) 34 n. 48, 36, 37, 38 
—, 216 101 —, 265 36 n. 56 

—, 218 (T65) 101 —, 267 (T5) 33-35, 33 n. 47 

—, 219 148 —, 270 120f. 

—, 222 (T60) 94f., 101 —, 271 149 n. 501 


—, 223 111 n. 344 
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Index of Selected Greek and Latin Terms 


adiaphoron (йб\хйфороу, "indifferent") 17, 121, 
203, 224 

agathon (àyaðóv, *good") 116, 160, 160 n. 534, 
214, 219 

agoge (ày@yń, “education, upbringing”) 105#. 

— , anagogos (&àvé&yoyoc, “ill-mannered”) 105 

agroikia (ёүролкіо, “rusticness;” adj. agroikos) 
42, 104f. 

amicitia (“friendship”) 192-200, see also philia 

amor ("love") 228f. 

— ,amor privatus 203 

aphilarunesthai (àqU.apóvgc0o1, “swell and 
flourish”) 69 

aphormé (àpopuń, “starting point") 166, 166 n. 
551 

aponemein see nemein 

appetitus socialis (“natural social instinct") 205, 
212 

arete (àpetń, virtue") 38, 54, 56f., 60f., 68f., 
82, 96-99, 100, 106, 108, 112£., 115, 121, 137, 
151, 156, 157, 161, 187, 202, 203, 206f., 208, 
219 

astu (йсто, “urban center") 14, 33, 41f., 94, 140 

— , asteios (Got£ioc, “urban-and-wise’’) 27-28, 
33, 41f., 94, 157 

atyrannétos (@торбууцтос̧, “unsubjugable”) 24f. 

axia (aéia, *value") 76, 83, 178 

axioma (à&iopo, “proposition, statement") 72, 
85 

civis ("citizen") 15 

— ,civitas (various meanings) 15, 96 n. 277 

colonia 15 

componere (“set in order," calm") 219f. n. 821 

conciliatio 58 n. 129, see oikeiosis 

demos (бїїнос, “people”) 25, 77 n. 205, 181 

deo parere (“obey God") 86f. 

diastrophé (б\жстроф1\, “twisting [of the mind]") 
98-100, 103, 105, 120, 123£., 126-130, 132, 
186 

diataxis (6V&va Gic, disposition") 64-66, 68, 74, 
86f., 167, 177f. 


dikaion (бїколоу, “what is just, justice") 14, 77, 
84, 90f., 96 

— , dikaion phusei (бїколоу фос, “just by na- 
ture") 13 n. 1, 158-160 

— , dikaiosune (буколос®ут\, "[the virtue of] jus- 
tice") 76, 158, 177£., 178 n. 609 

dioikesis (блоїктстс, “administration”), dioiketes 
(бїоїктүттс, "administrator"), dioikein 
(Ototkciv, *administrate") 62f., 65, 67f., 71, 
78, 177 

domus, domicilium (“house[hold], dwelling") 49, 
51, see also oikétérion and oikia, oikos 

doulos (60006, "slave") see eleutheria) 

— , adouleutos (ёбооћеотос̧, *unenslavable") 
24f. 

— , endoxos douleia (ёубо©ос óovAsía, “glorious 
slavery") 175 

eleutheria (&Xev0spía, “freedom, liberty") 17f., 
101-104, 157, 173-175, 185, 191, 193, 196f. 

empeiria (&unewía, “ехрегіепсе”) 82f. 

ennoia (čvvoia, concept") 82f. 

enoikountes (£votkobvrec, “inhabitants”) 90, 93 

epiballon (émpdAdov, “what is appropriate") 76 
n. 203, 178 

eros (ёрос̧) 108-111, 122, 135, 157, 161, 168, 
198f., 219 

eudaimonia (evdamovia, bliss") 68f., 99, 112f., 
160, 177-179, 219 

euemptosia (eveuntaoia, “proclivity”) 29, 411 

euphuia (evevia, “good natural disposition") 
108, 122, 135, 157, 199 

exousia autopragias (&&ovoía adtompayias, “рег- 
mission to act on one's own initiative") 18, 
103, 175 

fatum (‘“fate,” “what is fated”) 74 n. 198, see also 
heimarmene 

feritas (“feral disposition") 105 n. 322 

forum 15, 15 п. 6 

gumnasion (үоџубслоу, also training") 34f., 35 
n. 51, 140 

hamartanein (Gpwaptévetv, “miss one's aim") 98 
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heimarmene (zipapuévn, fate") 66£., 74f., 78, 
178, 203, see also fatum 

hégemonikon (jyspovicov, “leading part" or 
command center of the soul) 78, 170-172, 
180, 191 

hemeros (fiuepoc, “civilized;” opposite: 
anhemeros) 60 

hilaos (thaog, “benevolent”) 60 n. 140 

homologia (оролоүю, “agreement;” adverb: ho- 
mologoumenos) 68, 99, 118, 160 

homonoia (орбуола, *concord") 100, 102, 111, 
115 n. 350, 115£., 118-120, 131, 136f. 

honestum (“what is honorable") 160 n. 534, 191 
n. 691, see also kaAóv 

hormé (Opun, *impulse") 44, 83 

— , hormé pleonazousa (о. theovaCovoa, “ех- 
cessive impulse") 103f., 228f. 

humanitas (caring disposition toward inferiors) 
61 n. 141, 220f., 225, see also philanthropia 

hupexairesis (bmegaipsoic, "reserve") 85f., 150, 
178 n. 613, 184 n. 652 

imperium (command, power") 208f. 

— ,imperium Romanum 15 

isonomos see nomos 

ius (various meanings) 14, 90 n. 256, 96, 133, 
159 

— ,ius civile 159 

— ,iustus 159 

kalon (калоу, “what is beautiful-and-honorable") 
776, 84, 160 n. 534, 213 

kataskeuasma (xavaokeóaopao, "construction") 
29, 30, 36, 41, 50, 52f. 

— -, kataskeue (katackevn, an animal's constitu- 
tion, its biological make-up) 34 n. 47, 178 n. 
610, 220 n. 821 

kata to hexés (като tò &6с, "in due order") 71, 
178 

kathekon (коӨцкоу, “what suits [an animal]") 18, 
81, 83, 97£., 121, 124, 165£., 220 

katorthoma (котӧрӨоро, achievement") 38, 97 

kedesthai (krjózo0o, “to care for") 60f. 

koinonia (kowovía, “community;” adj. 
koinonikos) 42-44, 92, 96, 160, 179f., see also 
nomos koinos, phusis koinos 

kosmos (кӧсрос̧, “cosmos, heaven") 38 п. 64, 
51-69 

— , kosmios (Kócjuoc, “from the cosmos") 54 
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— ,kosmopolites (xoouonoAí(unc, “citizen of the 
cosmos") 55 

Kunosoura (Kvvócovpao, *Dog's Tail," the con- 
stellation Ursa minor) 117 n. 359 

lekton (Mextóv, "sayable") 72 

lex (“law, rule") 14, 73, 204, see also nomos 

— , lex Naturae (“law of Nature") 86f., 87 n. 249 

— ,lex universa (“universal law") 131, see also 
phusis koine 

— -, lex vitae (“law of [or for] life") 87 n. 249 

logos (Aóyoc, “word, reason, account, descrip- 
tion, definition;" Latin: ratio) 25, 71-73, 
89-91, 162 n. 538, 179-181, 192, 213 

— , logos endiathetos (А. &уб\уйӨєтос, “speech in- 
side" = thought) 72 

— , logos orthos (А. op86c, “right reason") 72, 
90, 95-98, 136, 161f., 181 n. 633 

— , logos prostaktikos (№. простоктікос̧, “рге- 
scriptive speech/reason") 72f., 74 

— , logos spermatikos (X. сперротікос, “seed 
description") 74f. 

— , logos tes phuseos (№. tig pboEws, "Nature's 
*word"") 74f., 78 

luxuria ("self-indulgence, extravagance”) 129f. 

migrare (evade, set aside [а law]") 159 

mundus (cosmos, heaven") 38 n. 64, 49, 50 n. 
99, 51-69, see also kosmos 

municipium 15, 38 

nemein (véygw, "[let] graze; distribute") 75-77, 
178, see also sunagelastikos 

— , aponemein (anovépew, "assign") 65, 65 n. 
162, 75f., 158, 177 

— ,sunnomeisthai (соууореїсӨоп, “graze togeth- 
er") 33 n. 46, 76f. 

— ,sunnomos (соууоцос, "sharing a law; shar- 
ing a pasture") 33 n. 46, 76f. 

nomos (vópoc, “law, custom") 13, 67 n. 171, 
71-87, 119f., 160, 178f. 

— ,nomos empsukhos (v. čuyvyog, "living law") 
162 n. 541 

— ,nomos koinos (© Koivóc vóuoc, “Common 
Law") 68, 72, 76, 78, 96, 99, 117-120, 131, 
159-163, 166f., 178-180, 203f. 207, 215, 
226-228, and passim 

— ,isonomos (icóvopoc, “equal by law") 181 n. 
628, 185, 185 n. 655 

nous (voc, "intellect;" adj.: noeros) 180f. 


officium (“duty,” “what suits") 18, 83 n. 236, 
220, see also kathekon 

oikeiosis (oikg(oo1c, “attachment”) 42-47, 58, 
61, 68, 86, 158, 213f. 

— , oikeios (оікеїос̧, “object of attachment") 61, 
68, 71, 94, 121, 158 

oiketerion (oikntmptov, “dwelling”) 16, 29-32, 
47-52, 61-63 

oikia, oikos (оікіо, oikoc, "house[hold]") 50, 55, 
56 n. 122, 59, 61-63, 64, see also domus, 
domicilium 

— ,oikonomia (oixovopía, “household adminis- 
tration") 61£., 64, 71 

opinio (in Justus Lipsius) 204; opining in classi- 
cal Stoicism: 41 

oportunitas (advantage, good occasion;" Greek: 
ebdxatpia) 63 n. 149, 225 

parakolouthesis (napakoAo00no1c, “reflective 
observation") 65, 81, 86, 114f., 160, 180, 184 

phantasia (pavtacia, "impression") 44, 173, 174 
n. 579 

— ,phantasia kataleptike (ф. католтлтікц, 
"grasping impression") 41 

philanthropia (gu.avOpconía, “love of hu- 
mankind") 60f., see also humanitas 

philia (qua, “friendship”) 110f., 198£, see also 
amicitia and eros 

phusis (фостс, “nature;” Latin: natura) 13, 62f., 
66f., 71£., 92, 179-181, 223f., see also zoon 
phusei politikon 

— ,phusis koiné (| Kowy фостс, “Common Na- 
ture") 61, 67f., 71f., 74, 178 

— ,akolouthos tei phusei (àkoXo000g TH фоб&1; 
"following [one's own] nature [or Common 
Nature]") 67f., 82f., 85-87 

— , kata/para phusin (kaxà/napà фосту, “accord- 
ing to/contrary to nature") 83 

poioun, to (tò тообу, "the active principle") 71, 
180 

polis (nóXc; "city, city-state, state") 13-15, 19, 
22-32, 22 n. 19, 33, 34 n. 47, 52, 63f., 77, 117 
n. 358, and passim 

politikos (1oXvtóc, “suited for a polis or po- 
liteia") 94 n. 272, see also zoon phusei poli- 
tikon 


politeia (noMteia, “polity, constitution/form of 
government, political practice") 15, 63f., 66, 
67 n. 171, 67-69 

— , politeuesthai (noXugógo0au “be or have a 
politeia, be involved in politics") 64, 149f., 
149 n. 498 

polites (поћттс, citizen") 15, 54, 57, 77, 
89-116, 178f., see also kosmopolites 

— ,sumpoliteutes (соџпоћтеотцс, “fellow citi- 
zen; one who shares the same politeia") 93 

praxis (npà&, "action") 83, 115£. 

prokopé (проколи, “progress;” noun: prokopton) 
107, 157f., 192-200, 212, see also eros 

pronoia (npóvow, “Ргоуійепсе”) 66f., 74, 171, 
178, 203 

prostaktikos see logos prostaktikos 

ratio ("reason") 73, see also logos 

— ,ratio recta (“right reason") 96f., 131 

res publica (“commonwealth, state") 15, 15 n.7, 
56, 57f. 

Senatus Populusque Romanus 15 

skhesis (oy£oic, “social relation") 17, 44f., 168, 
175 

spoudaios (onovóaioc, “serious person, sage") 
27-30, 33, 123f., 157 

status 203 

sumphonia (сорфоуіа, harmony") 65, 68, 100, 
115f., 181, 198 

sunagelastikos (соуоүєлаотікос, “disposed to 
flock together") 43, 77, 127, 180, see also ne- 
mein 

sunkatathesis (соукол@б&с1с; “аѕѕепі”) 17 

sunnomos see nemein 

sustema (состіра, "organized group") 26f., 
30-32, 48, 181f. 

tekhné (хёуул\, “art, craft, technology") 34 n. 47, 
124-126, 156 

telos (1£Xoc, “end, completion") see eudaimonia 

ton holon (тфу óXov, “of all [together]") 76 

tukhe (vóyn, “chance, fortune") 85 

urbs (“city”) 14f., 51£., 56, 57, see also polis 

vis et virtus (“force and virtue") 208 

zoon phusei politikon (C@ov qóozi NOMTIKOV, 
"animal by nature suited for a polis and po- 
liteia") 42f., 84 
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